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particular hiſtory, In vain have moſt of 

them been the objects of ſlander or flattery ; 
mall is their number whoſe memory is preſerved,” 
ind it would be more inconſiderable, were the good 
only remembered. 

Thoſe princes have the beſt title to immortality, _ 
whoſe actions have benefited mankind. The af- 
fection of Louis XII. for his people will be bad in 
remembrance as long as France endures. The ma- 
ny failings of Francis I. will be excuſed for the ſake 
of the arts and ſciences of which he was the fa- 
ther. Bleſt will be the memory of Henry IV. whoi - 
conquered his kingdom firſt by his valour, and 
then by his clemency. The generofity of Louis 
XIV. in protecting thoſe arts which had their riſe. - 
from Francis I. will be ever applauded. : | FN 


Hou are the princes whoſe actions merit a 
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A contrary reaſon preſerves the memory of bad 
princes, like that of fires, plagues, and inunda- 
tions. | | 

Conquerors are a ſpecies between good kings 
and tyrants, but partake moſt of the latter, and 
have a glaring reputation. We are eager to know 
the moſt minute circumſtances of their lives. Such 
is the miſerable weakneſs of mankind, that they 
look with admiration upon perfons glorious for miſ- 
Chief, and are better pleaſed to be talking of the 
deſtroyer. than the founder of an empire. 

As for thoſe princes who have made no figure 
either in peace or war,; who have neither been 
remarkable for great virtues, nor vices ; their lives 
furniſh ſo little matter either for imitation or inſtru- 
ction, that they are not worthy of notice. Of fo 
many emperors of Rome, Greece, Germany, and 
Moſcovy; of ſo many Sultans, Caliphs, Popes, and 
Kings; how few are there whoſe names deſerve to 
be recorded any where, but in chronological tables, 


where they are of no other uſe but to mark the 


epochas ? 

. There is a vulgar among princes as well as as 
mong the reſt of mankind ; yet ſuch is the itch of 
writing, that a prince is no ſooner dead but the 
world is immediately filled with memoirs and lives. 


of him, and the ſecret hiſtories of his court. By 


theſe means, books have been ſo multiplied, that, 
were a man to live an hundred years, and employ 
them all in reading, he would not be able to run o- 
ver all that has been publiſhed relating to the hiſto- 
ry of Europe for the two laſt centuries. 

This — 4 of tranſmitting ſuch uſeleſs ſtories to 


poſterity, and of fixing the attention of future ages 
upon the moſt common events, is owing to the 
weakneſs of thoſe who have long lived in a court, 
and have had the misfortune to be engaged in pu- 
blic affairs. "They think the court they have lived 
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in the fineſt, their king the greateſt, and the af- 
fairs they have been concerned in the moſt impor- 
tant, that ever were. And they imagine poſterity 
will behold them in the fame light. 5 

If a prince has had wars abroad, troubles or in- 
trigues at home; if he buys the friendſhip of his 
neighbours, or they purchaſe his; if after ſome 
victories, or defeats, he makes peace; his ſubjects 
are ſo dazzled with the glitter of theſe events, that 
they look upon their own as the moſt remarkable 
age ſince the creation: and what then? This 
prince dies: new meaſures are taken; the intrigues 
of his court, his miſtreſſes, miniſters, generals, 
wars, nay he himſelf, is forgotten. 

Ever ſince chriſtian princes have been tricking 
one another, making ſometimes peace, ſometimes 
war, they have ſigned abundance of treaties, / and 
fought as many battles, done many glorious, and 
as many infamous actions. Yet ſhould this heap 
of tranſactions be tranſmitted to poſterity, the 
would moſt of them confound and deſtroy 9 
other, and the memory of thoſe only would ſur- 
vive, which have occaſioned great revolutions, or 
which, having been related by good authors, are 
preſerved, like pictures of obſcure perſons, only 
becauſe they were drawn by a maſterly hand. 

A particular hiſtory of Charles XII. of Sweden 
had not increaſed this public grievance, were it 
not that he and his rival Peter Alexiowitz, the 
greater man by far of the two, mult be allowed by 
all the world the moſt extraordinary -perſons who. 
have been known for many ages. Yet was not the 
vain pleaſure of telling ſtrange ſtories our motive 
for undertaking this hiſtory ; but the. conſideration 
of the benefit princes may receive from this book, 
ſhould it ever come into their hands. 

Muſt not any king who reads the ſtory, of Charles 
XII. be immediately cured of the vanity of being 
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a conqueror? Where is the prince who can ſay, 
J have greater courage, more virtues, more reſolu- 
tion, more ſtrength of body, greater ſkill in war, 
or better troops, than Charles XII? If with all 
theſe favourable «circumſtances and after ſo many 
victories, he was fo unfortunate, what may other 
| Princes expect, who ſhall have as much ambition, 

with leſs capacity and fewer advantages? 1 
This hiſtory is compoſed from the relations of 
ſome perſons of diſtinction, who have ſpent ſeve- 
ral years with Charles XII. and Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Moſcovy; and retreating long after 
the death of thoſe princes to a country of liberty, 
can have no intereſt in diſguiſing the truth. i 
Nothing is advanced here but what is warranted 
by unqueſtionable eye- witneſſes; which makes 
this hiſtory very different from thoſe gazettes which 
have appeared under the title of lives of Charles XII. 
Many little ſkirmiſhes between the Moſcovite 
and Swediſh officers are omitted ; for it is the life 
of the Kingof Sweden, not of his officers, that is 
here deſigned; nay, and of his life we have only 
ſelected the moſt important events. The hiſtory 
of a prince is not to tell alt he ever did, but what 
he did deſerving to be known to future ages. 

It is proper to remark, that many things which 
were true in 1728, the time of writing this hiſtory, 
are not ſo at preſent. - For inſtance; trade is more 
encouraged, than it was, in Sweden The Poliſh 


infantry have regimental cloaths, and are better diſs. 


Ciplined*: for in hiſtory the time in which an author 
wrote ought to be conſidered. ' To read only the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, one would real- 
ly take the French nation for a ſet of enthuſiaſts, 
breathing nothing but faction, madneſs, and civil war. 
To read the hiſtory of the fortunate years of Louis 
XIV. one would judge them a people born only for 
obedience, conqueſt, and the polite arts. And 
. whoſoever 
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whoſoever ſhall ſee any memoirs of the firſt years 
of Louis XV. will find the French intirely devoted 


to luxury and avarice, and quite regardleſs of every 


thing elſe. 

T he preſent Spaniards are not the Spaniards of 
Charles V. and yet they may deſerve the character 
in a few years, The Engliſh of this age no more 
reſemble the fanatics in Cromwell's time, than the 
monks and monſignori, who fill the ſtreets of Rome, 
are like the ancient Scipio's. I doubt whether the 
Swediſh troops would ſuddenly be ſo formidable as 
thoſe of Charles XII. We ſay of a man, that he 
was brave at ſuch a time; and ſo we may ſay of a 
nation, they were ſo and ſo in ſuch a year, or un- 
der ſuch an adminiſtration. f 

If any prince or miniſter of ſtate ſhould meet 
with difagreeable truths in this book, let them con- 
ſider that as they act in a public capacity, they are 
obliged to give an account of their actions to the 
public. Such is the price of greatneſs. Tis the 
buſineſs of hiſtory to record, not to flatter; and the 
only way to oblige mankind to ſpeak well of us, is 
to do good to them. 
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KING of SWEDEN. 
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An abridgment of the hiſtory of Sweden, to Charles XII. 
His education and enemies. The character of the Czar, 
Peter Alexiowitz ; his enterpriges and defigns. Charles 
is at once attacked by Moſcovy, Poland, and Denmark. 
He leawes Stockholm at fixteen years old, and with 
eight thouſand Swedes defeats an hundred thouſand Moſ= 


cowites. 


WE DEN and Finland make up a kingdom one 
8 third part bigger than France, but far leſs fruit- 
ful, and at preſent leſs populous. This country, 

which is about two hundred of our leagues broad, and 
three hundred long, extends from ſouth to north, from 
the 55th degree of latitude to the 7oth, in a very ſe- 
vere climate, which ſcarce knows the returns of ſpring 
or autumn. The winter prevails there nine months in 
the year; the heats of ſummer immediately ſucceed to 
an exceſſive cold; and the froſts are renewed in the 
month of October, without any of thoſe inſenſible gra- 
dations, which in other countries uſher in the ſeaſons, 
and render the alteration more agreeable. But nature 
in return has given them a ſerene ſky, and a pure air. 
The almoſt conſtant heat of the ſummer produces flowers 
and fruits in a very ſhort time; and the long nights of 
Winter 
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winter are tempered by the evening and morning twi- 
lights, which laſt in proportion to the ſun's diſtance 
from Sweden: and the light of the moon, which is 
not obſcured by any cloud, but rather increaſed by the 
reflexion-of the ſnow, which covers the ground, and 
very often by the Aurora Borealis, makes it as commo- 
dious to travel in Sweden by night. as by day. The 
catile axe ſmaller there, than in the fouthern parts of 
Europe, for want of paſturage ; but the men are larger, 
The pure air they breathe gives them health, and the 
rigour of the climate ſtrength; they even live to a 
greater age than other men, if not infeebled by the im- 
moderate uſe of wines and ſtrong liquors, which the 
northern nations ſeem to be more fond of, the leſs na- 
ture has indulged them with thoſe productions. 

The Swedes are well made, ſtrong and active, ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the ſevereſt labours, hunger, and 
want; they are warriors from their infancy, high-ſpi- 

. razed, with more courage than induſtry, having long 
neglected, and at preſent making ſlow advances in their 
Improvements of commerce, which alone can ſupply 
them with what their climate denies them. *T'was prin- 
cipally from Sweden, one part of which is yet called 
Gothland, that the ſwarm of Goths iſſued, which like | 
a deluge overſpread the face of Europe, and wreſted it | 
from the hands of the Roman Emperors, who for the 
ſpace of five hundred years uſurped the dominion of, 
and tyrannized over it. 

The northern nations at that time were far more po- 
pulous than they are at preſent; as their religion by 
admitting a plurality of wives, allowed the inhabitants 
a liberty of furniſhing the ſtate with more ſubjects; and 
as the women themſelves knew no reproach but that of 


| 
barrenneſs and idleneſs; and being as laborious and t 
as ſtrong as the men, they bore children earlier and t 
longer. \ 
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powers: for in France and Spain, it carries with it the 
notion of abſolute dominion, and in Poland, Sweden; 
and England, that of limited. This King could do 
nothing without the ſenate, and the ſenate depended 
upon the ſtates-general, who were often called together. 
The repreſentatives of the nation in theſe great aſſem- 
blies were the nobility, the biſhops, the deputies of 
towns, and in proceſs of time, the very peaſants were 
incorporated into that aſſembly, a claſs of people, in o- 
ther places, unjuſtly deſpiſed, and enſlaved almoſt thro'- 
out all the north. 

About the year 1492, this nation, ſo jealous of its 
liberty, and which yet values itſelf upon the reputation 
of having conquered Rome thirteen hundred years ago, 
was brought into ſubjection by a woman, and a people 
leſs powerful than the Swedes. 

Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the north, 
and Queen of Denmark and Norway, conquered Swe- 
den by force and ftratagem, and united thoſe three large 
dominions into one kingdom. After her deceaſe, Swe- 
den was rent by civil wars, alternately ſhook off the 
Danith yoke, and ſubmitted to it; was ſometimes go- 
verned by kings, and ſometimes by adminiſtrators. A- 
bout the year 1520, it was horribly oppreſſed by two 
tyrants at the ſame time. The one was Chriſtiern 11. 
King of Denmark, a monſter made up of vices, with- 
out the leaſt intermixture of virtue; the other was an 
Archbiſhop of Upſal, Primate of the kingdom, and as 
cruel as Chriſtiern, Theſe two by agreement ſeized in 
one day upon the conſuls, the magiſtrates of Stockholm, 
and ninety four ſenators, and cauſed them to be execu- 
ted by the common hangman, under pretence that they 
were excommunicated by the Pope for havivg defended 
the rights of the ſtate againſt the Archbiſhop. Then 
they gave up the city to plunder, and the inhabitants 
were butchered, without diſtinction of age or ſex. 

Whilſt theſe two men combined to oppreſs, and diſ- 
agreeing only in dividing the ſpoil, were employed in 
the molt tyrannical exerciſe of arbitrary power, and the 
utmoſt cruelties of revenge, a new event changed the 
face of affairs inthe north. 
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Gaſtavus Vaza, a young man deſcended of the an- 
tient race of the kings of that country, ariſes from the 
foreſts of Dalecarlie, where he lay concealed, and 
takes upon him the deliverance of Sweden. He was one 
of thoſe great genius's, whom nature ſo rarely forms, 
and who are born with all the qualifications neceſſary 
to govern mankind. The advantage of an amiable 
perſon, and his majeſtic air, gained him followers from 
the firſt. moment of his appearance. His eloquence, 
which received an additional force from the agreeable- 
neſs of his manner, was the more perſuaſive, as it was 
leſs artful, His enterprizing genius formed ſuch 
deſigns, as appear raſh to the vulgar, and are only 
brave in the eyes of great men, and which, however 
difficult, his indefatigable courage conſtantly crowned 
with ſucceſs, He was intrepid with prudence, calm in 
an age of cruelty, and, 'tis ſaid, as virtuous as the head 
of a party can be, 

Guſtavus Vaza had been the hoſtage of Chriſtiern, 
and detained a priſoner againſt the law of nations. 
Upon his eſcape, he wandered about the mountains and 
woods of Dalecarlie, diſguiſed like a peaſant. He was 
even reduced to the neceſſity of working in the coper- 
mines for the ſupport of life, and his better conceal- 
ment, But thus buried, as he was under ground, he 
had the magnanimity to entertain thoughts of dethro- 
ning the tyrant, He diſcovered himſelf to the peaſants, 
and preſently appeared to them a perſon of a ſuperior 
nature, to whom the common ſort of men are naturally 
inclined to ſubmit. And in a little time he trained up 
thoſe ſavages into a well-diſciplined body of troops. 
He gave battle to Chriſtiern and the Archbithop, gained 
ſeveral victories over them, and drove them both out of 
Sweden; and at laſt was very juſtly choſen by the 
ſtates King of that country, of which he was already 
the deliverer. 

He was ſcarce ſettled upon the throne, before he 
entered upon another deſign more difficult than his con- 
cueſts. The real tyrants of the ſtate were the biſhops, 
who being poſleſſed of almoſt all the riches in Sweden, 
had employed their wealth to oppreſs the ſubject, and. 
make war upon their kings. 'This power was the more 

formidable, 
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formidable, as the ignorance of the people had made 
it ſacred. He puniſhed the Romiſh religion for -the 
crimes of its miniſters, and in leſs than two years in- 
troduced Lutheraniſm into Sweden, more by the dexte- 
rity of his management, than by his authority. And 
having thus conquered the kingdom, as he ſaid, from 
the Danes and the clergy, he reigned proſperous and 
abſolute till he was ſeventy years of age, dying full of 
glory, and leaving his family and religion in poſſeſſion 
of the throne, 

One of his deſcendants was that Guſtavas Adolphus, 
whom they called the Great Guſtavus. He conquered 
Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wiſmar, and Po- 
merania, without reckoning up above an hundred places 
in Germany, which were given back by Sweden after 
his death. He ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and 
protected the Lutherans in Germany ; wherein he was 
privately aſſiſted by Rome itſelf ; which ſtood far more 
in awe of the Emperor's power, «than that of hereſy. 
This was the prince, who by his victories effectually 
contributed to the depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
tho' the glory of that tranſaction was given to Cardinal 
Richelieu; who knew well how to procure himſelf the 
reputation of thoſe great actions, which Guſtavus was 
contented with barely performing. He was upon the 
point of carrying his arms beyond the Danube, and 
perhaps of dethroning the Emperor, when he was kill- 
ed in the thirty ſeventh year of his age, at the battle 
of Lutzen, which he gained againſt Walſtein, carry- 
ing with him to the grave the name of Great, the la- 
mentations of the north, and the eſteem of his ene- 
mies. 

His daughter Chriſtiana, a lady of an extraordinary 
genius, choſe rather to converſe with men of learning, 
than to reign over a people, whoſe knowledge was 
confined to war. She became as illuſtrious for quitting 
the throne, as her anceſtors had been for conquering 
or ſecuring it. The proteſtants have been too ſevere 
upon her memory, as if no perſon could be poſſeſſed of 
great virtues, without adhering to Luther: and the 
papiſts have triumphed too much in the converſion of 
a woman, whoſe greateſt qualification was her philoſo- 
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phy. She retired to Rome, where ſhe paſſed the re- 
mainder of her days among the ſciences ſhe loved, and 
for which ſhe had renounced the crown at the age of 
twenty {even years. 

Before her abdication, ſhe engaged the ſtates of 
Sweden to ele& her couſin Charles Guſtavus. X. ſon to 
the Count Palatine, and Duke of Deux Ponts, to ſuc- 
ceed her. 'This Prince added new conqueſts to thoſe of 
Guſtavus Adolphus; he immediately carried his arms 
into Poland, where he was victorious in the celebrated 
battle of Warſaw, which laſted for three days. He 
for a long time was engaged in a ſucceſsful war againſt 
the Danes; - beſieged them in, their capital, reunited 
Schonen to Sweden, and ſettled the Duke of Holſtein in 
the poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, at leaſt for a time; at length 
having experienced ſome of the inconſtancies of fortune, 
and made peace with his enemies, he turned his ambi- 
tion againſt his ſubjects, and laid the deſign of eftabliſh- 
ing an arbitrary power in Sweden, but was cut off in 
the thirty ſeventh year of his age, like the great Guſta- 
vus, without compleating his project, which his ſon 
Charles XI. was ſo happy as to accompliſh, 

Charles XI. was a ſoldier like his anceſtors, but I 
more abſolute than them all. He aboliſhed the autho- Bl 
rity of the ſenate, which was declared to be the ſenate i 


of the king, and not of the kingdom. He was frugal, C . 


vigilant, and indefatigable ; qualifications which would 
have endearcd him to all, if his tyranny had not gain- 
ed him the dread, rather than the affection of his ſub- 
jects, 
g In 1680, he married Ulric Eleonora, daughter to 
Frederick III. King of Denmark, a princeſs Uiſtinguiſh- 
ed by her virtue, and worthy of greater confidence than 
her huſband repoſed in her. Of this marriage on the 
27th of june 1682, was born King Charles XII. a man 
the moſt extraordinary, perhaps, that ever appeared 
in the world. All the great qualities of his ance- 
ſtors were united in him; nor had he any other fault 
or misfortune, but that he carried them beyond all 
bounds. Tis of him therefore we now propoſe to write 
what is come to our knowledge, concerning his per- 
ton and his actions. 5 
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At ſix years of age he was taken from the women, 
and placed under the tuition of M. de Norcodpenſer, 
a man of wiſdom and experience. The firſt book he 
was made to read was Puffendorf's Introduction to the 
Hiſtory of Europe, that he might have an early know- 
ledge of his own dominions, and thoſe of his neigh- 
bours. He afterwards learned the German language, 
which he always ſpoke for the future, as well as his 
mother-tongue. At ſeven years of age, he could ma- 
nage a horſe, and the violent exerciſes. he delighted 
in, and which diſcovered his inclinations to war, laid 
the early foundations of a vigorous conſtitution, which 
enabled him to ſupport the fatigues his natural diſpoſition 
inclined him to undergo. | 

Though good-natured in his infancy, he diſcovered 
an invincible obſtinacy; the only way to gain upon 
him was to touch upon his honour ; if they named but 
glory, they could obtain any thing from him. He had 
a great averſion to learn Latin; but when they told him, 
that the kings of Poland and Denmark underſtood it, he 
ſoon applied himſelf to that language, and retained fo 
much of it, as enabled him to ſpeak it all the reſt of 
his life. They endeavoured to engage him to learn 
French after the ſame manner ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed upon, ſo long as he lived, ever to make uſe of it, 
not even with the French ambaſſadors, who underſtood 
no other language. 

As ſoon as he had ſome little knowledge in Latin, 
they made him tranſlate Quintus Curtius ; and he took 
a fancy to that book, which the ſubject inſpired him 
with, rather than the ſtyle. The perſon who explain- 
ed this author to him, hav.ng aſked him what he thought 
of Alexander, © I think,” ſays the Prince, © that 1 
* would be like him;” but ſays the other, © He li- 
ved but two and thirty years,” Ah, (replies he) 
* and is not that enough, when one has conquered 
* kingdoms ?” They did not fail to carry theſe anſwers 
to the King his father, who, upon hearing them, would 
cry out, This child will excel me, and even go be- 
„ yond the great Guſtavus.” One day he was divert- 
ing himſelf in the King's apartment with looking upon 
two plans, the one of a town in Hungary, taken by 

| the 
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the capital of Livonia, a province conquered by the 


him, which diſcovered what he would one day be. 


temper which aroſe from the inquietudes her huſband 


juſtice, called the chamber of liquidations, erected by 
his ſole authority, A multitude of citizens, nobility 
and tradeſmen, farmers, widows and orphans, ruined 
by that chamber, filled the ftreets of Stockholm, and 
daily uttered their fruitleſs complaints at the gate of the 


jewels, her furniture, and even her very cloaths. And 


3? 


„to give us advice ;”” and from that time he treated 
her with a ſeverity that ſhortened her days. 

He died himſelf within four years after her, on the 
15th of April 1697, in the forty ſecond year of his age, 


empire, Spain, and Holland, on the one ſide, and 
France on the other, were prepared to remit the deciſi- 
on of their diſputes to his mediation, and when he had 
already planned out overtures of peace between thoſe 
powers. 

He left to his ſon, then fifteen years old, a throne 
ſecured and reſpected abroad; ſubjects poor, but gn 

an 


Swedes about a century ago. Under the plan of the 
town in Hungary were theſe words taken from the book 
of Job, The Lord gave it to me, the Lord hath taken it from i 
me; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. The young Prince, i 
upon reading this, ſtraight took a pencil, and wrote 
under the plan of Riga, {he Lord hath given it to ne, 
and the Dewil ſhall not take it from me. Thus, in the 
moſt indifferent actions of his childhood, ſome little 
traces of his reſolute diſpoſition would often fall from 


He was eleven years old, when he lolt his mother, 
This Princeſs died on the 5th of Auguſt 1693, of a diſ- I 


had given her, and her own endeavours to conceal them. 
Charles XI. had ſtripped a great number of his ſubjects 
of their wealth, by the miniſtration of a certain court of 


palace. The Queen aſſiſted the diſtreſſed with all ihe} 
had in her poſſeſhon. She gave them her money, her | 


** ee 2 


n 


when ſhe had no more to beſtow, ſhe threw herſelf in | 
tears at her huſband's feet, and beſought him to have 
Pity upon his ſubjects. The King gravely anſwered, | 
Madam, we have taken you to bring us children, not | 


and the thirty ſeventh of his reign, at a time when the 


the Turks from the Emperor, and the other of Riga 
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Riga WW and loyal; a treaſury in good order, and managed by 
the able miniſters. | 

f the Charles XTI. upon his coming to the crown, not on- 
book ly found himſelf abſolute and undiſturbed maſter of 
from Sweden and Finland, but alſo of Livonia, Carelia, and 


ince, i Ingria ; he was alſo poſſeſſed of Wiſmar, Wibourg, the 
vrote iſſes of Rugen, Oeſel, and the moſt beautiful part of 
o me, Pomerania, with the duchy of Bremen and Verden, all 
n the Wl the conqueſts of his anceſtors, and ſecured to the crown 
little by long poſſeſſion, and the ſolemn treaties of Munſter 
from and Oliva, ſupported by the terror of the Swediſh arms. 
ne peace of Ryſwick, begun under the direction of 


ther, WW tie father, was concluded under that of the ſon, and he 
| diſ- found himſelf the mediator of Europe, from the firſt 
— moment of his reign. 

em. 


The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings 
jects to the age of fifteen years. But Charles XI. who was 


irt of iatirely abſolute, put off the majority of his ſon, by his 
| by laſt will, till he ſhould come to be eighteen; and, by 
ility WW this diſpoſition, he favoured the ambitious views of his 
ned mother Eduiga Eleonora of Holſtein, the dowager of 
and Charles X. who was appointed by the King her ſon to 
F the be guardian to the young King her grandſon, and re- 
| the gent of the kingdom, in conjunction with a council of 
her five perſons, 
And She immediately gave orders that the funeral of her 
If in ſon Charles XI. ſhould be folemnized with a magnifi- 
have cence to which Sweden had never been accuſtomed : 
red, and farther required, that the citizens of Stockholm 
not Wl {ould mourn for him full three years. It ſeemed as if 
ated WW ihe would force them to a greater expreſſion of external 
grief, as they were lefs inwardly concerned for the loſs 
the Not a prince, who had taken from them their liberty and 
age, lll their iubllance. | 
the The Regent had borne a ſhare in the adminiſtration 
and under the reign of the King her ſon. She was now ad- 
ciſi- vanced in years; but her ambition, which was by far 
had ſuperior to her abilities, made her hope to enjoy long 


hoſe 


the ſweets of power under the King her grandſon. She 
kept him as much as ſhe could from intermeddling with 
buſineſs. The young Prince uſually paſſed his time in 
hunting, or reviewing his troops, and would ſometimes 
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even exerciſe with them : theſe amuſements ſeemed on- 
ly the natural effect of the vivacity of his age. He diſ- 
covered no diſſatisfaction in his conduct, which could 
give the Regent any uneaſineſs, and ſhe flattered her- 
elf that his ſpirits would be ſo diſſipated by theſe ex- 
erciſes, as to render him incapable of application, and 
give her the opportunity of governing the longer. 

ne day, in the month of November, the ſame 
year that his father died, when he had been taking a re- 
view of ſeveral regiments, and Piper the counſellor of 
ſtate ſtood by him, the King appeared quite loſt in a 
depth of thought. May I take the liberty (ſays Piper 


„to him) of aſking your Majeſty upon what it is that 


% your thoughts are ſo ſeriouſly employed?” I am 
« thinking (anſwers the King) that I am capable of 
* commanding thoſe brave fellows yonder, and don't 


% care that either they or I ſhould receive orders from i 


« a woman.” Piper immediately laid hold on the op- 

ortunity of raiſing his fortune, and knowing his own iſ 
intereſt inſufficient to venture on ſo dangerous an enter- 
prize as the removal of the Queen from the regency, 
and haſtening the King's majority, he propoſed the at- 
fair to Count Axel Sparre, who was a man of ſpirit, 
and ſought to make himſelf conſiderable : he flattered Ml 
him with the thought of being made the King's confi- 
dent, which Sparre very eaſily believed, took the whole 3 


upon himſelf, and laboured for none but Piper. The 
counſellors of the regency were ſoon drawn into the 
ſcheme, and haſtily proceeded to the execution of it, 
that they might thereby the more readily recommend 


themſelves to the King's eſteem. 

They went in a body to propoſe it to the Queen who 
did not in the leaſt expect ſuch a declaration. The ſtates- 
general were then aſſembled, and the counſellors of the 
regency laid the matter before them. They were all 
unanimous 1n their approbation, and the point was car- 
ried with a rapidity, that nothing could withſtand ; fo 
that Charles XII. did but wiſh to reign, and in three 
days the ftates conferred the government upon him. 
The Queen's power and intereſt fell in an inſtant, and 

ſhe afterwards led a private life, which was more ſuit- 
able to her age, tho' leſs to her humour, The King 
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was crowned on the 24th of December following. He 


made his entry into Stockholm upon a ſorrel horſe, ſhod 
with ſilver, having a ſceptre in his hand, and a crown 
upon his head, amidſt the acclamations of a whole 


people, adorers of every novelty, and forming to them- 


{elves great expectations from a young prince. 

The ceremony of the conſecration and coronation be- 
longs to the Archbiſhop of Upſal, and is almoſt the on- 
ly privilege remaining to him among ſo many as were 
claimed by his predeceſiors. After having anointed 
the King according to cuſtom, whilſt he was holding 
the crown in his hands, in order to put it upon his head, 
Charles ſnatched it haſtily from the Archbiſhop, and 
crowned himſelf, looking ſternly all the while upon the 
poor prelate. The crowd, who are always eaſily im- 
poſed on by an air of grandeur, applauded this action 
of the.King. .Even thoſe, 'who had groaned moſt un- 
der the tyranny of the father, were betrayed into the 
folly. of praiſing in the ſon that ſtern behaviour, which 
was the preſage of their ſlavery. 

As ſoon as Charles was become maſter of the govern- 
ment, he gave his ear and the management of affairs te 
counſellor Piper, who was in reality his firſt miniſter, 
tho he wanted.the name. He ſoon aſter created him 


a Count, which is a dignity of great eminence in Swe- 


den, and not an empty title, to be taken up without 
any conſequence. 

The beginning of the King's adminiſtration did not 
raiſe any favourable ideas of him; he ſeemed to have 
been more impatient after rule, than deſerving of it. 


careleſs of buſineſs. Even the ambaſſadors, who reſi- 
ded at his court, took him for a perſon of mean capa- 
City, and repreſented him as ſuch to their maſters. 'The 
Swedes had entertained the ſame opinion of him them- 
ſelves; fo that no one as yet knew his real character; 
he was not even acquainted with it himſelf, till the 
ſtorms, which gathered all at once in the north, furniſh- 
ed him with an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe great ta- 
lents which as yet lay concealed. | 

| Three 
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Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
youth, conſpired his ruin almoit at the ſame inſtant. 
The firſt was Frederick IV. King of Denmark, his 
couſin : the ſecond Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, and i 
King of Poland; Peter the Great, Czar of Moſcovy, MW 
was the third and the moſt dangerous. It will be ne- 
ceſſary to lay open the original of theſe wars which pro- 
duced ſuch great events; and to begin with Denmark, 

Of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was mar- 
ried to the Duke of Holilein, a young prince of great 
courage and good nature. The Duke, oppreſſed by 
the King of — came to Stockholm with hi : 
Princeſs, to throw himſelf into the King's protection, 4 
and aſk his aſſiſtance, not only as he was his brother-in- 
law, but as King of a nation which bore an irreconcile. 
able hatred to the Danes. 2 

The antient houſe of Holſtein, ſunk into that of Ol- 7 
denburgh, had been advanced to the throne of Den- 
mark by election in 1449. All the kingdoms of the 
north were at that time eleQive : but the kingdom of 
Denmark ſoon after yecame hereditary. One of the 
kings named Chriſtiern III. had ſo great an affection for 
his brother Adolphus, as we ſcarce ever find an inſtance Wl 
of among princes. He knew not how to let him live 
without the exerciſe- of ſovereign power, and yet he 
could not diſmember his own dominions. He divided 
with him by a moſt extravagant agreement the duchies 
of Holſtein-Gottorp, and Sleſwick. The deſcendants | 
of Adolphus were ever after to govern in Holſtein in Wi 
conjunction with the kings of Denmark; ſo that the 
two duchies were to belong to them both in common, ln 
and the King of Denmark to do nothing in Holſtein Wl 
without the Duke, nor the Duke without the King. 4 
So ſtrange an union, of which we have yet had a pa- 
rallel inſtance in the ſame family within theſe few years, 
was for near fourſcore years the conſtant occaſion of diſ- 
putes between the branch of Denmark, and that of 
Holſtein-Gottorp; the kings endeavouring always to if 
oppreſs the dukes, and the dukes to be independent. 
It had coſt the laſt duke his liberty and ſovereignty ; but C 
he recovered both at the conferences of Altena, in | 
1689, by the interpoſition of Sweden, England, and 
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Holland, who were guarantees for the execution of the 
treaty. But as a treaty between princes is frequently 
no more than a ſubmiſſion to neceſſity, till ſuch time as 
the ſtronger is able to oppreſs the weaker, the diſpute 
was revived with more virulence than ever between the 
new King of Denmark and the young Duke. And 
Whilſt the Duke was at Stockholm, the Dane had al- 
ready committed ſome acts of hoſtility in the country of 
Holſtein, and entered into a private league with the King 
of Poland, to fall upon the King of Sweden himſelf. 
Frederick Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony, whom net» 
ther the eloquence and negotiations of the Abbe de Po- 
lignac, nor the great qualifications of the Prince of 
Conti, his competit: r for the crown, could ſet aſide from 


ncile- 4 being elected King of Poland about two years before, 
= was a prince ſtill leſs famous for his incredible ſtrength 
Ol. 4 of body, than for his bravery and gallantry of mind. 
Den. WW His court made the greateſt figure of any in Europe next 
Ff the to that of Lewis XIV. No prince was ever more ge- 
m of i nerous or liberal, nor diſtributed his favours with a bet- 
f the ter grace. He had bought one half of the voices of the 
2n for Bl Pol1ih nobility, and forced the other by the approach 
tance Mofa Saxon army. He judged it neceſſary to have his 
1 live troops about him for the better ſecurity of his throne; 
et he but he wanted a pretence for retaining them in Poland. 
vided 1 | Theſe therefore were deſigned to be ſent againſt the 
ichies King of Sweden in Livonia, upon the occaſion I am 
dants no going to relate. 
in in Livonia, the moſt beautiful and fruitful province of 
t the the north, belonged formerly to the knights of the Teu- 
mon, tonic order. The Moſcovites, Poles, and Swedes, had 
litein ¶ ince ſeverally diſputed the poſſeſſion of it. But Sweden 
King. bad enjoyed it for near an hundred years, and was 
pa- ſolemnly confirmed in it by the peace of Oliva. 
years, The late King Charles XI. in the exerciſe of his ſe- 
f diſ-rverities towards his ſubjects, had not ſpared the Livoni- 


1at of Mans. He had taken from them their privileges, and 


ys to part of their eſtates. Patkul, who has ſince been un- 
ident. MRlappily famous for his tragical death, was deputed by 
; but che nobility of Livonia to bear to the throne the com- 
a, in plaints of the province. He addreſſed his maſter in a 


, and anner very reſpectful, and full of that maſculine elo- 
land, B quence, 
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quence, which calamity inſpires, when joined with cou- 
rage; but princes too often look upon public addreſſes 
as vain ceremonies, which it is cuſtomary to endure, 
without paying any regard to them. However, Charles 
XI. who knew how to diſſemble, when he did not give 
himſelf up to the tranſports of his paſſion, gently ſtruck Ml 
Patkul upon the ſhoulder ; * You. have ſpoke for your 
*« country (ſays he) like a brave man; and I love you 
for it; go on.” But within a few days after he 
cauſed him to be declared guilty of high treaſon, and if 
as ſuch to be condemned. Patkul, who had hid him- i 
ſelf, made his eſcape, and carried his reſentments with 
him into Poland. He was afterwards. dmitted inte the 
preſence of King Auguſtus. Charles XI. was dead; 2 
but the ſentence of Patkul and his indignation yet ſur. WW 
vived. He repreſented to the King of Poland how ea- W 
ſy it was to conquer Livonia ; , the people in deſpair, W 
and ready to ſhake off the Swediſh yoke ; the King a 
child, and unable to defend himſelf. Theſe follicitati- MY 
ons, were well received by a prince, already tempted 
with the hopes of this conqueſt. All was immediately al 
repared for a ſudden invaſion, without even recourle i 
had to the vain formality of declarations and manifeſtoes. i 
The ſtorm grew thick at the ſame time on the fide of 
Moſcovy. N 
Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Ruſſia, had already made 
himſelf formidable by the battle he had gained over the 
Turks in 1697, and by the conqueſt of Aſoph, which 
opened to him the empire of the Black Sea. But it Wn 


was by actions far more glorious than his conqueſts, that 
he merited the name of Great. Moſcovy or Ruſſia taxes 
in the north of Aſia, and of Europe, and from the 
frontiers of China extends fifteen hundred leagues to 
the border of Poland and Sweden. And yet this im- 1 | 
menſe country was ſcarce known to. Europe before the * 
Czar Peter. The Moſcovites were leſs civilized than 
the Mexicans, when diſcovered by Cortez; born the 
ſlaves of maſters as barbarous as themſelves, they- were 
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ſunk in a deep ignorance of all arts and ſciences, and 
in ſuch an inſenſibility of their uſe, as prevented all in- 
duſtry in the cultivation of them. An old law held ſa- 
cred by them, forbad them, under pain of death, to 
22 il 
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cou- go out of their country without the leave of their patri- 


elles I arch. And yet this law, made on purpoſe to take 
ure, from them all opportunities of growing ſenſible of their 
arles = bondage, was acceptable to a nation, which, in the 
Side depth of its ignorance and miſery, diſdained all com- 
ruck merce with foreign nations. | 
your The æra of the Moſcovites began with the creation 
you of the world: they reckoned up 7207 years at the be- 
r he 3 ginning of the laſt, century, without being able to give 
and any reaſon why they did ſo; The firſt day of their year 
um- Bl anſwered to the 13th of our month of September. And 
with Wl they alledged this reaſon for it, that it was probable that 
> the God created the world in autumn; in the ſeaſon when 
ead ; WW the fruits of the earth are in their full maturity. Thus 
ſur- the only appearances of knowledge they had among 
v ca- them, were ſounded upon groſs miſtakes; not one of 
pair, 7 them had the leaſt apprehenſion that the autumn of 
1g 2 Moſcovy might be the ſpring of another country in op- 
itati 1 poſite climates, Nor is it long ſince the people at Moſ—- 
pted cow would have burnt the ſecretary of a Perſian ambaſ 
ately Wl {ador, becauſe he had foretold an eclipſe of the ſun. - 
ouric They did not ſo much. as know the uſe of figures; but 
_ in all their computations made uſe of little beads, which 
de of 


= were ſtrung upon wire; nor had they any other way 
of reckoning in all their counting-houſes, nor even in 


made me treaſury of the Czar, | 
r the WR Their religion was, and ſtill is, that of the Greek 
/hich church, but intermixed with ſuperſtitions, to which they 


ut it more firmly adhered in proportion to their extravagance, 
that and the heavier weight of their yoke. Few Moſcovites 
takes ¶ would venture to eat a pigeon, becauſe the Holy Ghoſt 
| the is painted in form of a dove. They regularly obſerved 
es to ſour lents in a year; and, in thoſe times of abſtinence, 


im- dared not preſume to eat either eggs or milk. God and 
2 the St. Nicholas were the objects of their worſhip, and next to 
than Wy them the Czar and the patriarch. The authority of the 
1 the WW laſt was as boundleſs as their ignorance. He gave ſen- 
were tences of death, and inflicted the moſt cruel puniſhments, 
, and without any appeal from his tribunal. Twice a- year 
lin- be made a ſolemn proceſſion on horſeback, attended by 
d ſa- all his clergy. The Czar on foot held his horſe's bridle, 
1, to and the people in the fireets fell proſtrate upon their 
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faces before him, as the Tartars before their grand La- 
ma. Confeſſion was in uſe amongſt them, but only in 
caſe of the greatelt crimes ; and then abſolution was 
held neceſſary, but not repentance. They looked upon 
themſelves as pure before God, as ſoon as they had re- 
eeived the be nediction of their papas. Thus they paſſed 
without remorſe from confeſſion to theft and murder; 
and what Jays a reſtraint upon other chriſtians,, was | 
with them an encouragement to wickedneſs. They 
made a ſcrup le of drinking milk upon a fait-day ; but 
malters of families, prieſts, married women, and maids, 
would not fail to intoxicate themſelves with brandy up- 
on a feltival, They had religious diſputes, however, 
among them, as in other countries; but their greateſt WM 
controverſy was, whether lay men ſhould make the ſign 
of the croſs with two fingers or three; and one jacob 
Nurſoff. in the preceding reign, had raiſed a ſedition 
in Aſtracan upon the occaſion of this diſpute. v 
The Czar in his vaſt dominions had many other ſub- 
jects, who were not chriſtians. The Tartars who in- 
habit the weſtern coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, and the 
Palus Mzotis, were Mahometans. The Siberians, Oſti- 
acks, and Samoides, who live near the frozen ſea, were 
ſavages, ſome of them idolaters, and others without the 2 "* 
leaſt notion of a God; and yet the Swedes, who were 
ſent priſoners amongſt them, were better pleaſed with thei "I 
manners, than with thoſe of the antient Moſcovites. 
Peter Alexiowitz had received an education, that e- 

ven tended to increaſe the barbarity, which then pre- 
vailed in that part of the world. 4 
His happy difpolition inclined him to careſs ſtrangers, 
before he knew whether he ſhould ever be the bet- 
ter for them. A young gentleman named le Fort, of Wi 
an antient family in Geneva, and whoſe father was 2 

- druggiſt, was the firſt perſon whoſe inſtrumentality the 
Czar afterwards employed to change the face of affairs 
in Moſcovy. This young man was ſent by his father 
in the ſtation of a factor to Copenhagen, where he ſoon 
quitted his commerce, to attend a Daniſh ambaſſador i 
to Moſcow, being tempted to ſuch an extravagant ex- 
pedition by a diſſatisfaction of mind, which is always 
1 inſeparable from thoſe, who fancy themſelves =_ 4 
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the employment they are bred to. His curioſity prompt- 
ed him to learn the Ruſſian language, in which he ſoon 
made ſuch a ſurpriſing progreſs, as cauſed him to be 
taken notice of, even by the Czar himſelf, who was 
then in his youth. 

He inſinuated himſelf into a familiarity with that 
monarch, and ſoon engaged himſelf in his ſervice, In 


| his converſation with the Emperor, he frequently expa- 


tiated on the advantages of trade and navigation. He 
told him how Holland, which was not the hundredth 
part of the dominions of Moſcovy, by trade only, made 
as conſiderable a figure in Europe as Spain itſelf, to 
which it had formerly been a little uſeleſs and deſpiſed 
province. He diſcourſed to him of the refined policy 
of the Princes of Europe, the diſcipline of their troops, 
the government of their towns, the infinite number of 
manufactures, arts, and ſciences, which make the Eu- 
ropeans powerful and happy. This diſcourſe awakened 
the young Emperor, as 1t were, from a profound lethar- 
ey. His mighty genius, which a barbarous education 
kad checked, but could not deſtroy, broke out almoſt 
ail of a ſudden. He reſolved to act the man, to go- 
vern men, and to form a new nation. Several princes 
before him had renounced their thrones out of diſlike to 
the fatigues of public buſineſs : but no one ever put off 
his royalty, that he might learn to reign the better, like 
Peter the Great, He left Moſcovy in 1698, before he 
had reigned two years, and took a journey into Holland, 
diſguiſed under a vulgar name, as a domeſtic ſervant of 
the laid M. le Fort, whom he appointed his ambaſſador 
When he came to 
Amſterdam, he entered himſelf in the roll of ſhip-car- 
penters of the admiralty of the Indies, under the name 
of Peter Micaelof, and wrought upon the ſtocks like 
the common workmen. In his leifure hours, he learnt 
thoſe parts of mathematics as might be uſeful to a prince, 
ſuch for inſtance as related to fortification, navigation, 
and the art of drawing plans. He went into the work - 
mens ſhops, examined all their manufactures, and let 
nothing eſcape his obſervation. From thence he paſſed 
into England, where he perfected himſelf in the art of 
building ſhips; and returning into Holland, he care- 
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fully obſerved whatever might turn to the advantage 
of his country. At length, after two years of travel 
and labour, which no one but himſelf would have ſub. 
mitted to, he appeared again in Moſcovy, with all the 
arts of Europe in his train. Artiſts of all kinds follow- 
ed in abundance; and then were firſt ſeen large Moſco- 
vite veſſels upon the Black Sea, in the Baltic and the 


ocean. Buildings of a regular and noble architecture 


roſe in the midit of the Ruſſian huts. He founded col- 


— So 
e » 


1 
3 
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leges, academies, printing-houſes, and libraries. Forms 
of government were introduced into the great towns; 
their habits and cuſtoms were changed by little and 


little, tho' not without difficulty ; and the Moſcovites 
learnt by degrees what ſociety was. Their very ſuper- 


ſtitions were aboliſhed, the dignity of the patriarch 


ſuppreſſed, and the Czar declared head of the church; 
which laſt attempt, tho* it would have coſt a leſs abſolute WY 
prince his throne and his life, yet ſucceeded in him al- 


moſt without oppoſition, and ſecured to him the ſucceſs 


of all his other innovations. 

At the ſame time, he gave riſe to commerce in his 
dominions, His views enlarging in proportion as he 
changed the face of his country, he had no fooner e- 
Rabliſhed trade, than he undertook to make Moſcovy 
one day the center of the commerce of Aſia and Europe, 
'The Wolga, Tanais, and Duna, were to be united by 
canals, of which he himſelf drew the plan. Thus he 


Propoſed to open new ways from the Baltic to the Eu- 


Xine and Caſpian ſeas, and from thoſe two ſeas to the 
northern ocean. Nor was it enough to change the face 


of nature in his dominions; the manners of his ſub» | 


jects were to be changed too, which was by far the more 


difficult taſk; and above all, he wanted troops well- | 


diſciplined and inured to war. *Tis true, he had given 
ſowe blows to the Ottoman power; but then he had 
only beaten Tartars, who were as ill-diſciplined as his 


own ſoldiers. To the character of founder and legil- 
lator of his empire, (and more happy and greater per- 
haps he would have been, had he been contented with 
thoſe two titles) he longed to join that of conqueror. 
Ingria, which lies on the north-eaſt of Livonia, had W 
formerly belonged to the Czars ; but from the time that 
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ntage BW Guſtavus Adolphus had conquered thoſe two provinces, 
ravel the Swede had been in the quiet poſſeſſion of them both. 
ſub- The Czar was impatient to revive thoſe rights, which 
| the had been given up by his anceſtors. Beſides, he wants» 
lo- ed a port on the eaſt fide of the Baltic ſea for the exe-- 
oſco- WW cution of his great deſigns. He therefore concluded a 
| the league with the King of Poland, to take away from the 
Cure WR Swede whatever he poſſeſſed in thoſe countries, which: | 
col- hie between the gulph of Finland, the Baltic fea, Poland, | 
orms and Moſcovy. N 
ns; Theſe then were the enemies, which were preparing ö 
and all together to attack the infancy of Charles XII. b 
z»vites The confuſed whiſpers of theſe preparations alarmed | 
uper- the King's council, and they deliberated upon them in 
iarch nis preſence; and as ſome of them were propoſing to | 
urch ; divert the ſtorm by negotiations, Charles riſing from his 
ſolute AW ſeat, with an air of gravity and reſolution, © Gentle- 
m al- © men (ſays he) I am reſolved never to enter upon an 
1ccels MW © unjult war, nor put an end to a juſt one but by the 


n his 
as he 
er e- 
{covy 


« deſtruction of my enemies. My reſolution is fixed. 
„ I will attack the firſt who ſhall declare againſt me; 
„and when I have conquered him, I may hope to 
« ſtrike terror into the reſt,” Theſe words aſtoniſhed 
all the old counſellors, they looked upon one another 


rope, without daring to reply, and, at laſt, aſhamed to hope 
ed by leſs than their King, they received his orders for the 
as he war with admiration. 
e Eu- They were ſtill more ſurprized, when they ſaw him 
2 the of a ſudden renounce all the moſt innocent amuſements 
face of youth. From the moment he prepared for war, he en- 
ſub - tcred upon a new courſe of life, from which he never 
more WW after departed even for a moment. Full of the idea of 
well- Alexander and Cæſar, he propoſed to imitate thoſe two 
WF conquerors in every thing but their vices. He no more 


given ly « | 
bad indolged himſelf in magnificence, ſports, and recreati- 


as his ons; he reduced his table to the ntmoſt frugality. He 
legiſ- bad been fond of gaicty and dreſs; but was ever after 
per- clad like a common ſoldier. It was thought he had 
with Wl entertained a paſſion for a lady of his court; but whe- 
ueror. ther the ſuſpicion was juſt or no, tis certain he renoun- 
had c<d all converſation with that ſex for ever after; not 


only out of apprehenſion of being enſlaved to * 
ud 


e that 
ſtavus 
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but to give the ſoldiers an example of his reſolution to te- 
ſtrain himſelf to the ſevereſt diſcipline, or it may be if 
through the vanity of being the ſole prince who kney 
how to ſuppreſs an inclination ſo difficult to be con- 
quered. He determined alſo to abſtain from wine all 
the reſt of his life; not, as has been pretended, to pu- 
niſh himſelf for an exceſs, which, as they ſay, led him 
into ſome irregularities unworthy of himſelf. Nothing WM 
is more abſolutely falſe than this vulgar report; he ne- 
ver ſuffered wine to get the maſtery over his reaſon, but 
it over-heated his conſtitution, which was warm enough 
already; he ſoon after left off beer too, and confined WM 
himſelf to pure water. Beſides, temperance was a vir- 
tue till then unknown in the north, and he was deſi- 
_— of being a model to the Swedes in every particu- W 
ar. | 1 
He began with aſſuring his brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Holſtein, of aſſiſtance. Eight thouſand men were Wl 
immediately ſent into Pomerania, a province not far 
from Holitein, to ſtrengthen the Duke againſt the at- 
tacks of the Danes. And the Duke indeed had need 
of them. His dominions were already ravaged, the Wi 
caſtle of Gottorp taken, and the town of Tonningen Wl 
preſſed by a cloſe ſiege, to which the King of Denmark Wl 
was come in perſon, to enjoy a conqueſt he thought ic- al 
cure. This {mall ſpark began to inflame the empire. 
On one ſide the Saxon troops of the King of Poland, 
thoſe of Brandenbourg, Wolfembuttle, and Heſle-Caſici, 
marched to join the Danes. On the other, the King | 3 
of Sweden's eight thouſand men, the troops of Hano- 3 
ver and Zell, and three Dutch regiments, marched 
aſſiſt the Duke. Whilſt the little country of Holitein Bl 
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was thus made the theatre of the war, two ſquadrons, 
the one from England, and the other from Holland, il 
appeared in the Baltic. Theſe two eſtates were gua- = 
rantees of the treaty of Altena, which the Danes had 
broken: they were eager to relieve the oppreſſed Duke, WM 
becauſe the intereſt of their trade was incompatible with 
the growing power of the King of Denmark. "They 
knew the Dane, if he was once maſter of the paſſage of 
the Sound, would be tempted to impoſe hard laws on Wi 
the trading nations, ſhould he ever be ſtrong enough 

0 
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to re- co do it with impunity. And this reaſon has long en- 
ay ve gaged the Engliſh and Dutch, as much as poſhble, to 
knew hold the ballance even between the princes of the north. 
con. They joined themſelves to the young King of Sweden, 
e all WW who ſeemed ready to be cruſhed by ſo many enemies, 
o pu- united together againſt him, and ſuccoured him for the 
him = ſame reaſon the others fell upon him, becauſe they 
thing = thought him incapable of defending himſelf. In the 
e ne- mean time, Charles ſet out for his firſt campaign on the 
1, but gin of May new ſtyle in the year 1700. He left Stock- 
ugh holm, and never after returned thither. An immenſe 


1fined 
a vir- 
deſi- 
rticu- 3 


body of people attended him as far as Carelſcroon, offer- 
ing up their prayers for him, and burſting into tears of 
admiration. Betore he left Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at 
Stockholm a council of defence, made up of ſeveral 
ſenators. Their commiſſion was to take care of all 


Duke chat regarded the fleet, the troops, and fortifications of 
were the country. The body of the ſenate was to regulate 
't far Þ every thing beſides proviſionally within the kingdom. 
e at. Having thus ſettled order and regularity in his domini- 
a ons, his mind, now free from every other care, was 
the 


bent wholly upon the war. His fleet conſiſted of three 
and forty veſſels; that which carried him, named the 
King Charles, and the biggeſt they had ever ſeen, was 


ingen 
mak 


ut ic- a ſhip of an hundred and twenty guns; Count Piper, 
Pure. his firſt miniſter, General Renchild, and the Count de 
land, Guiſcard, ambaſſador of France in Sweden, embarked 
alle, Vith him. He joined the ſquadrons of the allies. The 
King BF Daniſh fleet declined the engagement, and gave the 


Lano- three united fleets the opportunity of drawing ſo near 


1 

ed 0 2 Copenhagen, as to throw ſome bombs into the town. 
litein 1 The King then, as in a ſudden tranſport, takin 
rons, Count Piper and General Renchild by the hands, And 
land, “ what, ſays he, if we ſhould lay hold of the oppor- 
1 „ tunity of making a deſcent, and beſiege Copenhagen 
* by land, whilſt it is blocked up by ſea!” Renchild 
Juke, anſwered, “ Sir, the great Guſtavus, after fifteen years 
with experience, would not have made any other propos 
They Bl © ſition.” Orders were immediately given tor five 
ge of = thouſand men to embark, who lay upon the coaſt of 
5 3 sweden, and were joined to the troops they had on board. 
"_ The King quitted his great veſſel, and entered into a 


lighter 
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lighter frigat; and then they diſpatched three hundre] ar 
granadiers in ſmall ſhallops towards the ſhore. Among 
theſe ſhallops were ſmall flat bottomed boats, Which 
carried the faſcines, the chevaux de frize, and the inſtru. 
ments of the pioneers. Five hundred ſelect men follow. 
ed after in other ſhallops. Then came the King's men 
of war, with two Engliſh frigats and two Dutch, 1 
which were to favour the deſcent with their cannon. 
Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is ſituate in 
the iſle of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful plain, 
which has the Sound on the north-weſt, and the Baltic 8 
on the eaſt, where the King of Sweden then lay. Up- 
on the unexpected movement of the veſſels, which i 
threatened a deſcent, the inhabitants in a conſternati- i 
on at the inactivity of their own fleet, and the motion 
of the Swediſh ſhips, looked round with terror, to ſee i 
in what place the ftorm would fall. The fleet of Charles 
ſtopped over againſt Humblebeck, within ſeven miles 
of Copenhagen. Immediately the Danes drew up their 
horſe to that place. The foot were poſted behind thick 
entrenchments, and what artillery they could get thither, 
was directed againſt the Swedes. 'Y 
The King then quitted his frigat, to throw himſelf 8 
into the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his guards. The 
ambaſſador of France was conſtantly at his fide ; Sir, 7 
« ſays the King to him in Latin, (for he would never 
* ſpeak French) you have no difference with the Danes, 
you ſhall go no farther if you pleaſe.” * Sir,” an- 
ſwered the Count de Guiſcard in French, © the King 
« my maſter has ordered me to attend your Majeſty ; 
« I flatter myſelf you will not this day drive me from 
«« your court, which never before appeared ſo ſplen- 
* did.” As he ſpoke theſe words, he gave his hands 
to the King, who leapt into the ſhallop, whither Count 3 
Piper and the ambaſſador followed him. They advan- Mt 
ced under cover of the cannon of the veſſels, which 4 
favoured the deſcent. The ſmall boats were but about . 
a hundred yards off the ſhore; Charles, impatient to 
land, threw himſelf from the ſhallop into the ſea, witi WM 
his ſword in his hand, and the water above his middle. 4 
His miniſters, the ambaſſador of France, the officers 4 
and ſoldiers, immediately followed his example, and Wt 
marched 
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marched to ſhore, amidſt a ſhower of muſket-ſhot, which 
the Danes diſcharged. The King, who had never in 
his life before heard a diſcharge of muſkets loaden with 
ball, aſred Major Stuart, who ſtood next him.“ What 
« whiſtling that was which he had in his ears?“ © "Tis 
© the noiſe of the muſket ball which they fire upon you,” 
ſays the major.“ 't hat's right, ſays the King, hence- 
« forward it ſhall be my muſic.” And that moment 
the major, who explained the noiſe to him, received a 
Not in his ſhoulder ; and a lieutenant on the other ſide 
of him fell dead at his feet. It is uſual for troops that 
are attacked in their entrenchments to be beaten, be- 
cauſe the aſſailants have generally an impetuoſity which 
the defenders cannot have; beſides, to wait for the 
enemy in one's lines, is generally a confeſſion of one's 
own weakneſs, and the other's advantage. The Da- 
niſh horſe and foot took to their heels after a faint re- 
ſiſtance. As ſoon as the King was maſter of their en- 
trenchments, he fell upon his knees to thank God for 
the firſt ſucceſs of his arms. He immediately cauſed re- 
doubts to be raiſed towards the town, and himſelf 
marked out the encampmient. At the ſame time he 


S ſent back his veſſels to Schonen, a part of Sweden not 


far from Copenhagen, for freſh recruits of nine thou- 
ſand men. Every thing cor ſpired to aſſiſt the vivacity 


of Charles. The nine thouſand men were upon the 


ſhore ready to embark, and the next morning a favour- 
able wind brought them to him. 

All this paſſed within fight of the Daniſh fleet, who 
durſt not venture to interpoſe. Copenhagen in a fright 
ſent depnties immediately to the King, to entreat him 
not to bombard the town. He received them on horſe- 
back at the head of his regiment of guards, and the 
Ceputies fell upon their knees before him. He demand- 
ed of the town four hundred thouſand rix-dollars, with 


orders to ſupply his camp with all forts of proviſions, 


which he promiied they ſhould be honeſtly paid for. 
They brought him the proviſions, becauſe they durſt 
not refuſe them, but were in no expectation that the 
conquerors would vouchſafe to pay for them; and thoſe 
who brought them were aſtoniſhed to find that they were 
paid generouſly, and without delay, by the meaneſt 

ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers in the army. There had long reigned in the 


Swediſh troops a ſtrict diſcipline, which contributed not 


a little to their conqueſt ; and the young King made it 
{till more ſevere. There was not a ſoldier who dared 
to refuſe payment for whatever he bought, much le 


go a maroding, or even ſtir out of the camp. He 
would not ſo much as allow his troops, after a vitory, 
the privilege of ſtripping the dead, till they nad his per- 
miſſion, and eaſily brought them to the obſervance of i 


this order. Prayers were conſtantly ſaid in his camp * 
twice a day, at ſeven in the morning, and four in the 
afternoon; and he never failed to be preſcat at them 


himſelf, to give his ſoldiers an example of piety, as 


well as valour. His camp, which was far better regu - 
lated than Copenhagen, had every thing in abundance; 
and the country people choſe rather to ſell their provi. 
ſions to their enemies the Swedes, than to their own 
countrymen, who did not pay fo well for them. And 
the citizens were more than once obliged to fetch thoſe Ml 
proviſions from the King of Sweden's camp, which they 
wanted in their markets. ry 

The King of Denmark was then in Holſtein, wh. 


ther he ſeemed to have marched only to raiſe the ſiege Ml 


of Toningen. He faw the Baltic covered with his e- 
nemy”s ſhips, a young conqueror already maſter of Zea i 
land, and ready to take poſiefion of the capital. He 
publiſhed a declaration, that whoever would take up 
arms againſt the Swedes ſhould have their liberty. 
This declaration was of great weight in a country, 
where all the peaſants, and even mapy of the townſmen, 1 
were flaves. But Charles XII. was in no fear of an ar- 
my of ſlaves. He let the King of Denmark know, i 
that ge made war for no other reaſon but to oblige 
him to make peace; and that he muſt either reſolve to 
do juſtice to the Duke of Holſtein, or ſee Copenhagen 
deftroyed, and his kingdom put to fire and ſword. 
The Dane was too fortunate to have to do with a con- 
queror, who valued himſelf upon his juſtice. A con- 
greſs was appointed to meet in the town of Travendal, 
on the frontiers of Holitein, The King of Sweden 
would not ſuffer the artifice of the miniſters to protrat 


the negotiations into any length; he would have the 3 
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treaty finiſhed with as much rapidity as he made his de- 
ſcent into Zealand. And it was effectually concluded 
ou the 5th of Auguſt, to the advantage of the Duke 
of Holttein, who was indemnified from all the expences 
of the war, and delivered from oppreſſion. The King 
of Sweden would accept of nothing for himſelf, being 
ſatisfied with having delivered his ally, and humbled 
his enemy. Thus Charles XIT. at eighteen years of 
age began and ended this war in leſs than fix weeks. 

Precilely at the ſame time the King of Poland laid 
ſiege in perlon to the town of Riga, the capital of Li- 
vonia; and the Czar was upon his march on the eaſt 
at the head of an hundred thouſand men. Riga was 
defended by the old Count d'Alberg, a Swediſh general, 
who at the age of fourſcore joined all the fire of youth 
to the experience of ſixty campaigns. Count Flemming, 
ſince maniiter of Poland, a great man both in the field 
and at the council-board, and M. Patkul, carried on 
the ſiege under the King's direction; the one with all 
the activity proper to his character, and the other with 
the utmolt obſtinacy of revenge, But notwithilanding 
ſeveral advantages which the beſiegers had gained, the 
experience the old Count d'Alberg rendered all their 
WT citorts fruitleſs, and the King of Poland deſpaired of 
gaining the town. He at laſt laid hold of an honour- 
able opportunity of raiſing the ſiege. Riga was full of 
merchant- goods, belonging to the Dutch. Ihe ſtates- 
general ordered their ambaſſador attending upon King 
Auguſtus, to make proper repreſentations of it to him. 
The King of Poland did not ſtand in need of much in- 
treaty. He conſented to raiſe the ſiege, rather than 
occaſion the leaſt damage to his allies; who were not 
mightily ſurprized at this exceſs of complaiſance, as 
they knew the real cauſe of it, 

No more then remained for Charles XII. to do 
for finiſhing his firſt campaign, than to march againſt 
his rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was the more 
enraged againſt him, as there were ſtill three Moſcovite 
ambaſſadors at Stockholm, who had lately ſworn to re- 
new an inviolable peace. He, who valued himſelf up- 
on a ſevere probity, could not comprehend how a le- 
gillator like the Czar W make a jeſt of what ought 
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to be held fo ſacred. The young prince, full of honour, 
did not ſo much as dream, that there could be a dif. 
ferent morality for - princes and private perſons. The 
Emperor of Moſcovy publiſhed a manifeſto, which he 
had much better have ſuppreiſed. He alledged for a 
reaſon of the war, that they had not paid him ſuffici- 
ent honours, when he paſſed incognito to Riga: and 
that they ſold proviſions too dear to his ambaſſadors, 
Theſe were the injuries, for which he ravaged Ingria 
with a hundred thouſand men. 

He appeared before Narva at the head of this great 
army on the firſt of October, in a ſeaſon more ſevere 
in that climate than the month of January is at Paris, 
The Czar, who in ſuch weather would ſometimes ride 
poſt four hundred leagues to ſee a mine or a canal, 
ipared his troops no more than he ſpared himſelf, 
Beſides, he knew that the Swedes ever fince the time 
of Guſtavus Adoiphus would make war in the depth of 
winter as well as in ſummer, and he wanted to accu- 
tom the Moſcovites alſo to loſe all diſtinction of ſeaſons, 
and to make them one day at leaſt equal to the Swedes, 
Thus, at a time when the froſts and ſnows oblige 0- 
ther nations in temperate climates to a ſuipenſion of 
arms the Czar Peter laid ſiege to Narva within thirty 
degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. was upon his 
march to relieve it. | 

The Czar was no ſooner arrived before the place, 
than he made haſte to put in practice what he had late- 
ly learnt abroad in his travels. He marked out his 
. camp, fortified it on all ſides, raiſed redoubts at certain 
diſtances, and opened the trench himſelf, He had 
given the command of his army to the Duke de Croy, 
a German, and an able general, but at that time very 
little aſüſted by the Moſcovite officers. For himſelf, 
he had only the rank of a private lieutenant in his own 
troops. He judged it neceſſary to give his nobility an 
example of military obedience, who till then had been 
undiſciplinable, and accuſtomed to march at the head 
of ill. armed flaves, without any experience or order, 
He had a mind to teach them, that places in the army 
were to be obtained by ſervices; he began himſelf 
veich beating a drum, and was raiſed to an oficer by 
degrees. 
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degrees. Tis by no means to be wondered at, that he, 
who at Amſterdam turned carpenter to procure himſelf 
fleets, ſhould become a lieutenant at Narva, to teach 
his nation the art of war. 

The Moſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, and, it 
may be, as couragious as the Swedes ; but it requires 
time to form experienced troops, and diſcipline to make 
them invincible. The only good ſoldiers in the army 
were thirty thouſand Streletſes, who were in Moſcovy 
what the Janiſaries are in Turky. The reſt were bar- 
barians forced from their foreſts, and covered over with 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, ſome armed with arrows, and 
others with clubs; few of them had fuſees, nor had 
any one of them ſeen a regular ſiege; there was not 
one good cannoneer in the whole army. An hundred 
and fifty cannon, which one would have thought muſt 
have ſoon laid the little town of Narva in aſhes, were 
ſcarce able to make a breach, where the artillery of 
the town deſtroyed every moment whole ranks in the 
trenches. Narva was almoſt without fortifications, and 
Count Hoorn, who commanded there, had not a thou- 
ſand regular troops; and yet this immenſe army was not 
able to reduce it in ten weeks, 

On the 15th of November the Czar had information, 
that the King of Sweden having croſled the ſea with two 
hundred tranſports, was upon his march to relieve Nar- 
va. The Swedes were no more than twenty thouſand, 
but the Czar had no advantage except ſuperiority of 
number. Far therefore from deſpiſing his enemy, he 
employed all the art he had to cruſh him; and, rot 
content with an hundred thouſand men, he was getting 
ready another army to oppoſe him, and check his pro- 
greſs. He had already given orders for near forty 
thouſand recruits, who were coming up from Pleſcow 
with great expedition. He went in perſon-to haſten 
their march, that he might hem in the King between 
the two armies, Nor was this all ; a detachment of 
thirty thouſand men from the camp before Narva were 
poſted at a league's diſtance from the town, directly in 
the King of Sweden's road. Twenty thouſand Strelet- 
les were placed farther off upon the ſame road, and five 
tnouſand others made up an advanced guard; and he 
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muſt neceſſarily force his way through the body of all 3 10 


theſe troops before he could reach the camp, which 
was fortified with a rampart and double foſſe. Te 
King of Sweden had landed at Pernaw, in the gulpn WA < 
of Riga, with about ſixteen thouſand foot and a fe- 
more than four thouſand horſe. = nc 


From Pernaw he made a flying march as far as Re- cc 
vel, followed by all his horſe, and only four thouſand N 
of his foot. But he always marched before, without 
waiting for the reſt of his troops; and ſoon found him. 
ſelf with his eight thouſand men only, before the firſt 
poſts of the enemy. He, without heſitation, attacked 
them one after another, without giving them time to learn 
with how ſmall a number they had to engage. The 
| Moſcovites ſeeing the Swedes come upon them, made 
no doubt but they had a whole army to encounter; and 
the advanced guard of five thouſand men immediately 
fled upon their approach. The twenty thouſand beyond 
them, terrified with the flight of their countrymen, made 
no reſiſtance; and carried their conſternation and con- 
fuſion among the thirty thouſand, who were poſted 3 
within a league of the camp; and the panic ſeizing up- 
on them too, they retired to the main body of thz ar- 
my without ſtriking a blow. Theſe three poſts were 
carried in two days and an half; and what upon other 
occaſions would have been reckoned three victories, did 
not retard the King's march the ſpace of one hour. 
He appeared then at laſt with his eight thouſand men, 
wearied with the fatigues of ſo long a march, before a2 
camp of an hundred thouſand Moſcovites, with an 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon in their ſront : and 
he ſcarce allowed them any time for reſt, before he gave 
his orders for the attack without delay. 2 

The ſignal was two fuſees, and the word in Ger- ll 


man, With the aid of God. A general officer having re- ly 
preſented to him the great hazard of the attempt, ny ©! 
% What, ſays he, do you make any queſtion, whether ny ''* 
« IT with my eight thouſand brave Swedes ſhall no: yn PO 
„ rout a hundred thouſand Moſcovites ?” But upon iſ fol 
recollection, fearing there was too much oftentation in . 
what he ſaid, he ran aſter the officer in a moment, - 

11 


And are not you, ſays he, of the ſame opinion? 
% Have 
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« Have not I a double advantge over the enemy; the 
«© one, that their horſe can be of no ſervice to them; 
« and the other, that the place being ſtrait, their great 
« number will only incommode them ; and thus in re- 
« ality I ſhall be ſtronger than they.” The officer did 
not think fit to differ from him; and thus they march- 
ed againſt the Moſcovites about noon on the zoth of 
November 1700. 

As ſoon as the cannon of the Swedes had made a 
breach in the entrenchments, they advanced with their 
bayonets at the end of their fuſees, at the ſame time a 
violent ſtorm of ſnow, which fell at their backs, was 
driven by the wind full in the face of the enemy. 
The Moſcovites ſtood their fire for half an hour, with- 
out *quitting their poſts. The King attacked the ('-ar's 
quarter, Wich lay on the other fide of the camp, and 
was in hopes of a rencounter, as not knowing that the 
Emperor was gone in queſt of the forty thouſand men, 
who were daily expected. Upon the firſt diſcharge of 
the enemy's ſhot, the King received a ball in his left 
ſhoulder, but it grazed only in a flight manner upon the 
Hleth; his activity even hindred him from perceiving 
that he was wounded. Preſently after, his horſe was 
killed under him. A ſecond had his head carried off 
by a cannon-ball. And as he was nimbly mounting a 
third, * Theſe fellows, ſays he, make me exerciſe,” 
and then he went on to engage and give orders with 
the ſame preſence of mind as before. Within three 
hours the entrenchments were carried on all ſides. The 
King purſued the right of the enemy as far as the river 
of Narva, with his left wing, if one might properly 
call by that name about four thouiand men, who were 
in purſuit of near fifty thouſand. The bridge broke 
under them as they fled, and the river was in a mo- 
ment covered with the dead. The reſt in deſpair re- 
turned to their camp, without knowing. whither they 
went; and finding certain barracks they took their 
polts behind them. There they defended themſelves 
for a while as not knowing how to make their eſcape. 
But at laſt their generals, Dolhorouky, Gollouin, Fe- 
Corowity, ſurrendered themſelves to the King, and laid 
tneir arms at his Majeſty's feet. And, in the inſtant 
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they were offering them, came up the Duke of Croy 
the general of the army, to ſurrender himſelf with 
thirty officers. | 
Charles received all theſe priſoners of diſtinction with 
as eaſy a politeneſs, and as obliging an air, as if he 
had been to pay them the honours of an entertainment 
in his own court. He only detained the general officers, 
all the ſubalterns and common ſoldiers weie difarined 
and conducted to the river of Narva, where they were 
furniſhed with boats to carry them over, and return 
them back to their own homes. In the mean time, 
night came on, and the left wing of the Moſcovites 
ſtill continued fighting. The Swedes had not loſt fif- 
teen hundred men; eighteen thouſand Moſcovites had 
been killed in their entrenchments, a great number 
was drowned; many had paſſed the river; but ſtill 
there remained enough in the camp to exterminate the 
Swedes even to the laſt man. But it is not the num- | 
ber of the dead, but the terror of thoſe who ſurvive, 
that gives the finiſhing ſtroke to victories. The King em- 
ployed the {mall remains of the day in ſeizing upon the 


enemy's artillery. He poſted himſelf to advantage a 
between their camp and the town, and there flept re 
ſome hours on the ground, wrapt up in his cloak, ex- @ 
pecting to fall at day-break upon the left wing of the D 
enemy, which was not yet intirely routed. But at two 

o'clock in the morning, General Wade, who com- tl 
manded that wing, having heard of the gracious rece - * 
ption the King had given to the other generals, and how ſnl + 
he had ſent home all the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, wy u 


defired that he would grant him the ſame favour. The : 


conqueror made anſwer, that he ſhould have it if he . © 
would draw near at the head of his troops, and lay [nw 
down his arms and colours at his feet. The General 1 1 
appeared ſoon after with his Moſcovites, to the number k 
of about thirty thouſand. They marched ſoldiers and 
officers, with their heads uncovered, acroſs leſs than WF 7 
ſeven thouſand Swedes. The ſoldiers, as they paſſed . © 
before him, threw down their fuſees and ſwords upon Bl 0 
the ground, and the officers preſented him with their Wn *© 
enſigns and colours. He cauſed the whole multitude © 
to croſs the river, without retaining a ſingle ſoldier ) 
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priſoner. If he had put them under guard, the num- 
ber of the priſoners would at leait have been five times 
oreater than that of the conquerors, | 

He then entered victorious into Narva, attended by 
the Duke of Croy and the other general officers of the 
Moſcovites. He ordered their ſwords to be reſtored to 
them; and being informed that they wanted money, 
and that the tradeſmen of Narva refuſed to truſt them, 
he ſent the Duke of Croy a thouſand ducats, and every 
Moſcovite officer five hundred, who could never ſuffici- 
encly admire the civility of their treatment, of which 
they could not form to themſelves the leaſt idea. Im- 
mediately a relation of the victory was drawn up at 
Narva to be ſent to Stockholm and the allies of Swe- 
den; but the King cut off with his own hand whatever 
was reported too much to his own advantage, or to 
me detriment of the Czar. His modeſty could not 
hinder their ſtriking at Stockholm ſeveral medals to 
perpetuate the memory of theſe events. Amongſt the 
reſt, they ſtruck one, which repreſented him on the 
one fide ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to which were chained 
a Moſcovite, a Dane, and a Polander; and on the 
reverſe an Hercules armed with his club, treading upon 
a Cerberus, with this inſcription, TRES UNO CONTU=- 
DIT ICTU, 

Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva, 
there was one, who was a great inſtance of the revolu- 
tions of fortune. He was the eldeft ſon and heir to the 
King of Georgia. They called him the Czaraſis, a 
name which ſignifies Prince, or ſon of Czar amongſt all 
the Tartars, as well as in Moſcovy. For the word 
Czar ſignified King among the antient Scythians, from 
whom all theſe people are. deſcended, and is by no 
means derived from the Cæſars of Rome, ſo long un- 
known to theſe barbarians. His father Mitelleſki Czar, 
who was maſter of the moſt beautiful part of the country 
lituate between the mountains of Ararat and the eaſtern 
coalts of the Black Sea, had been driven from his king- 
dom by his own ſubje&s in 1688, and choſe rather to 
tirow himſelf into the arms of the Emperor of Moſcovy, 
than apply to the Turks. This King's ſon, at nineteen 
years of age, attended upon Peter the Great in his ex- 
pedition 
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pedition againſt the Swedes, and was taken fighting by 
ſome Finland ſoldiers, who had already ſtripped him, 


and were upon the point of killing him. Count Ren- 1 
child reſcued him from their hands, ſupplied him with 
cloaths, and preſented him to his maſter. Charles ſent 


him to Stockholm, where the unfortunate prince died 
jome few years after. Upon his taking leave, the 


King could not avoid making aloud, in the hearing of 


his officers, a natural reflection upon the ſtrange fate of 
an Aſiatic prince born at the foot of mount Caucaſus, 
who was going to live a priſoner among the ſnows of 
Sweden. * It is, ſays he, as if T was to be one day 
a priſoner among the Crim 'Tartars.” Theſe words 
at that time made no impreſſion ; but were afterwards 
but too much thought on, when the event had confirmed 
the prediction. 

The Czar was advancing by long marches with an 
army of forty thouſand Ruſſians, in expeCtation of ſur- 
rounding his enemy on all fides. In the mid-way he 
had intelligence of the battle of Narva, and the diſ- 
perſion of his whole camp. He judged it not conveni- 
ent with his forty thouſand raw and undiſciplined men, 
to engage with a conqueror, who had lately deltroyed 
an hundred thouſand entrench2d in their camp. He re- 
turned back from whence he came; {till purſuing his 
reſolution of diſciplining his troops, at the ſame time that 
he civilized his ſubjects. I know, ſays he, the 
„ Swedes will beat us for ſome time, but in time they 
% will teach us to beat them.” Moſcow, his capital, 
was in the utmoſt terror and deſolation, at the news of 
this defeat. And ſo great was the pride and igno- 
rance of the people, that they could not be perſuaded 
but they had been conquered by more than human 
power, and that the Swedes had been victorious by the 
force of magic. This opinion was ſo general, that pu- 
blic prayers were ordered to be put up to St. Nicholas, 
the patron of Moſcovy, upon the occaſion. The form 
was too ſingular to be here omitted. It runs thus, 

O thou, who art our perpetual comforter in all our 

e adveriities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful, 

6 by what ſin have we offended thee in our 1acrifices, 

<* genullexions, bowings and thankſgivings, that BY 
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&« haſt thus forſaken us? We have implored thy aſſiſt- 
« ance againſt theſe terrible, inſolent, enraged, dread- 
« ful, inſuperable deſtroyers, when like lions and bears, 
« who have loſt their young, they have fallen upon us, 
« terrified, wounded, and ſlain by thouſands, us who 


N « are thy people. As it is impoſſible this ſhould have 


Aa 


happened without diabolical influence and enchant- 
« ment, we beſeech thee, O great St. Nicholas, to be 
« our champion and ſtandard-bearer, to deliver us from 
ci this troop of ſorcerers, and drive them far off from 
« our coaſts, with the recompence that is due unto 
« them.“ N 

Whilſt the Moſcovites were thus complaining of their 
defeat to St. Nicholas, Charles XII. returned thanks to 
God, and prepared himſelf for new victories. 


The end of the Firft Biol. 
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Charles beats the Saxons at the paſſage of the Duna ; cm- 


quers Courland; is maſter in Lithuania; reſolves h „ 
dethrone Auguſfius. A ſhort account of the Poliſh govern. il 
ment. A diete is called at Warſaw ; one half of the 1 i 


tion declares againſt King Auguſius, The embaſy of th | 3 
republic of Poland to Charles; the King of Poland ſend Wnt: 
privately to him the Counteſs of Koningſmarck the batt Hine 


of Craſſau ; the Duke of Holſtein is ſlain; the Card. 
nal Primate declares the throne of King Auguſtus vacant. iſ 
Auguſtus ſeizes upon F ames Sobieſki, who was intended IN 
to be elected in his ftead, and ſhuts him up in prijon at 6 
Leipfick with Prince Conſtantine his brother, «I 


E HE King of Poland with reaſon expected. that 43 


2 

his enemy, already victorious over the Danes f 

and theMoſcovites, would come next to vent his fury on Ar 
him. Heentered into a league more ſtrict than eve! N. 
with the Czar, and the two princes agreed upon an in- re 


terwiew, the better to contrive their meaſures. . They 

met at Birſen, a ſmall town in Lithuania, without any 

of thoſe formalities, which ſerve only to retard buſinels, 

and were neither agreeable to their ſituation nor theit i 

humour. They paſſed fifteen days together in the en- 

© Joyment of ſeveral extravagant pleaſures ; for the _ 
am 
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nidſt his cares for the reformation of his kingdom, 
ould never correct in himſelf his dangerous inclination 
o debauchery. 

Count Piper, the King of Sweden's principal mini- 
ler, had the firſt information of the interv ew intended 
Ncwwoeen the Emperor of Moſcovy and the King of Po- 
lad. He adviſed his maſter to oppoſe to their mea- 
ares a little of that policy, which he had hitherto too 

uch diſregarded. Charles XII. liſtened to him, and 
or the firſt time gave conſent to the practice of politi- 
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he Swedrſh troops a young Scots gentleman, who was 
dne of thoſe who ſeaſonably leave their country, where 
hey are very poor, and are to be met with in all the 
Sr mics of Europe. He ſpoke the German tongue ex- 
eremely well, and could eaſily accommodate himſelf to 
very conjuncture. Him therefore they choſe to be a 
yy upon the conferences of the two Kings. He appli- 
d himſelf to the colonel of the regiment of Saxon 
orſe, who were to ſerve as guards to the Czar during 
be interview. He paſſed for a gentleman of Branden- 
ourg, and his addreſs and proper diſtribution of mo- 
ey eaſily procured him a lieutenancy in the regiment, 
hen he came co Birſen he artfully inſinuated himſelf 
Wnto the fami? wity of the ſecretaries of the miniſters, 
ud was made a party in all their pleaſures; and 

hether it was that he took the advantage of their in- 
= c:tion in a debauch of wine, or that he gained 
em by preſents, he certainly drew from them all the 
' [F< crets of their maſters, and gave immediate notice of 

em to Charles XII. 

The King of Poland had engaged to furniſh the 


hat zar with fifty thouſand German troops, to be hired 
nes f ſeveral princes, and which the Czar was to pay for. 
on nd he on the other hand was to ſend fifty thouſand 
er loſcovites into Poland, to be trained up to war, and 
in. romiſed to pay King Auguſtus three millions of “ rix- 

'ollars within the ſpace of two years. This treaty if 


t had been executed, might have proved fatal to the 
ing of Sweden, "Twas a ready and certain way to 
make 


0 ne is worth about as much as a French crown or 
iree livres. 
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al intrigues ſo frequent in other courts. There was in 
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make the Moſcovites good ſoldiers ; and perhaps it wa 
forging chains for one part of Europe. 4 

Charles XII. uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent 
the King of Poland from reaping the benefit of this if 
treaty. After he had paſſed the winter at Narva, he 
appeared in Livonia near that very town of Riga, WM 
which King Auguſtus had fo unſucceſsfully beſieged. WM 
The Saxon troops were poſted along the river Duna, 
which is very broad in that place, and Charles, who T] 
lay on the other fide of the river, was to diſpute the 
paſſage The Saxons were not commanded by theit pe 
prince, who was then fick, but were headed by Mareſ. 


N 


chal Stenau and Prince Ferdinand Duke of Courland I — 
who commanded under him. lhe King of Sweden tro 
| had alone formed the plan of the paſſage he was a- | ter 


bout to attempt. He cauſed great boat: to be made af- ¶ we 
ter a new manner, whoſe ſides were far higher than gre 
ordinary and could be raiſed or Jet down, like a draw. ve 
bridge. When raiſed they covered the troops they car. rag 
ried; and when let down, they ſerved as a bridge to i 
land them. He made uſe likeways of another {trata- 14 

gem. Having obſerved that the wind blew direGly wa 


from the north, where he lay, to the ſouth, where his | 


un 
enemies were encamped, he ſet fire to a large heap df Ki 
wet ſtraw, which diffuſing a thick ſmoke over the river, a 

hindred the Saxons from feeing his troops, or judging an 
what he was about to do. By means of this cloud he rie 


ſent out barks laden with more of the ſame {ſmoking 4 de 
ſtraw, ſo that the cloud increaſing, and being driven 
by the wind directly in the face of his enemies, it mace (nn 
it impoſſible for them to know whether he was upon RW im 
his paſſage or not. He alone conducted the execution 
of his ſcheme, and being got into the midſt of the f. 
ver, Well, ſays he to General Renchild, the Duna ll 
will be as good to us as the ſea of Copenhagen; Wl 
e take my word for it, General, we ſhall beat chem.” 
He got to the other fide in a quarter of an hour, and 
was vexed to find that three people had leapt afhore WW 
before him. He immediately landed his cannon, and : 
drew up his troops before the enemy, who were quite 
blinded with ſmoke, and could not make any oppoſii- Wl 


on but by a few random-ſhot, And the wind having | 
diſperſed Y 
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Jdiſperſed the miſt, the Saxons ſaw the King of Sweden 
already upon his march againſt them. 

Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment, but at the firſt 
appearance of the Swedes fell furiouſly upon them with 


ie the flower of his horſe. The violent ſhock of that troop 
a, Þ ſalling upon the Swedes in the inſtant they were forming 
d. their battalions, threw them into diſorder. They gave 


: way, were broken, and puriued even into the river. 
10 ne King of Sweden rallied them in a moment in the 
ae midſt of the water, with as much eaſe, as if he had 
it been making a review. The ſoldiers then, marching 
l. 4 more compact than before, beat back Mareſchal Ste- 
| nau and advanced into the plain. Stenau finding his 
n troops in a conſternation, made them retire very dex- 
terouſly into a dry place, flanked with a moraſs, and æ 
f. wood where his artillery lay. The advantage of the 
an "IF ground, and the time he had given the Saxons to reco- 
W ver from their firſt ſurprize, reſtored them to their cou- 
rage. Charles immediately fell upon them, having 
with him fifteen thouſand men, and Stenau and the 
a+ 8 Duke of Courland about twelve thouſand. The battle 
bas ſharp and bloody; the Duke had two horſes killed 
under him, and thrice penetrated into the midſt of the 
King's guard ; but being at laſt beat off his horſe with 
a blow from a muſket, his army fell into confuſion, 
and diſputed the victory no longer. His euiraſſiers car- 


dead, from the thickeſt of the fight, and from under the 
horſes heels, which trampled on him. 
The King of Sweden, after this victory, marched 
immediately to Mittau, the capital of Courland, and 
= took it. All the towns of the duchy ſurrendered to him 
at diſcretion ; it was rather a journey than a conqueſt. 
He paſſed without delay into Lithuania, and conquered 
where-ever he came. And he found a pleaſing ſatisfa- 
Gion, as he owned himſelf, when he entered the town 
of Birſen in triumph, where the King of Poland and 
he Czar had plotted his deſtruction but a few months 
before. 
It was in this place that he laid the deſign of dethro- 
ning the King of Poland by the hands of the Poles 
themſelves. As he was one day at table, wholly taken 


oy 


IF ried him off with difficulty, greatly bruiſed and half 


q 
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up with the thoughts of this enterprize, and obſerving 
his uſual ſobriety, in a profound ſilence, appearing, as ll 
it were, buried in the greatneſs of his conceptions; M 
a German colonel, who waited upon him, ſaid, loud 
enough to be heard, that the meals which the Czar and 
the King of Poland had made in the ſame place were 
ſomething different from thoſe of his Majeſty. ** Ves,“ 
ſays the King riſing, and I ſhall the more eaſily | 
4 ſpoil their digeſtion.” In ſhort, intermixing at that 


time a little policy with the force of his arms, he made h. 
no delay to prepare for the event he was meditating to i :: 
accompliſn. | | | ; A je 

Poland is the moſt exact image of the old Gothic go. 1 p 


vernment, which has been corrected or altered every iſ 
where elſe. Tis the ſole ſtate which has preſerved the 4 Ne 
name of republic in conjunction with the royal dignity, la 


The nobility and clergy maintain their liberty againſt ki 
the king, and take it from the reſt of the nation. The . 
body of the people are flaves ; ſuch is the fate of man- re 
kind, that the greateſt number, in one ſort or other, is al- . 
ways enſlaved by the ſmaller. There the peaſant ſows, d- 
not for himſelf, but for his lord, to whom he and his la 


land, as well as his manual labours belong, and who 
can fell him or cut his throat with the ſame impunity ve 
as he can kill the beaſts of the field. Every gentleman ele 


is independent. Judgment. cannot be given againſt him ba 
in a criminal cauſe, unleſs by an aſſembly of the whole Mv! 
nation; nor can his perſon be ſeized, till after he is m. 
condemned: and thus he is ſeldom or never puniſhed, . 
Abundance of them are poor, and in this caſe they no 
let themſelves out to the more wealthy, receive a ſalary the 
from them, and diſcharge the meaneſt offices, chuſing co 
rather to ſerve their equals, than enrich themſelves by tir 
trade. The ſlavery of the generality of the nation, 
and the pride and idleneſs of the reſt, deprive the coùn - Ser 
try of all the improvements of art, though tis other- ub 
ways fertile, and watered with the fineſt rivers in Eu- 1. 
rope; inſomuch that it would be very eaſy to open à ./ 
communication by canals between the northern ocean and die 
the Black Sea, and to take in the commerce of Europe all, 
and Aſia. The few artificers and tradeſmen who are = 
e 


to be met with in Poland are foreigners, Scots, — 
an 
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and Jews, who buy the proviſions of the country at a 
cheap rate, and ſell them dear to the nobility for the 
indulgence of their luxury. 

Whoever ſhould fee a king of Poland in the pomp of 
royal majeſty, would be apt to think him the moſt ab- 
ſolute prince in Europe, and yet he is certainly the leaſt 
ſo. Ihe Poles make really with him the ſame contract, 
which in other nations is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt between the 
king and his ſubjects. The king of Poland, even at 
his conſecration and in ſwearing to obſerve the Padta 
tonvinta, diſcharges his ſubjects from their oath of al- 
tegiance, in caſe he ſhould. break the. laws of the re- 

ablic. | | 

F He nominates all places of truſt, and confers all ho- 
nours. Nothing is hereditary in Poland but eſtates in 
land, and nobility. The ſons of a palatine, or of a 
king, have no claim to the dignity of their father, 
But there is this great difference between the king and 
republic, that he can take away no office of power after 
having conferred it; and the republic has a right to. 
deprive him of the crown, if he ſhould tranſgreſs the 
laws of the ſtate. 


The nobility jealous of their liberty often ſell their 


votes, and ſeldom their affections. They ſcarce have 
elected a king, before they fear his ambition, and ca- 
bal againſt him. The great men he has raiſed, and 
whom he cannot pull down, very often become his ene- 
mies, inſtead of remaining his creatures; and thoſe: 
who are attached to the court are hated by the reſt of the 
nobility, This conſtantly forms two parties among. 
them; a diviſion inevitable, and even neceſſary, in 
countries where they will havs kings, and at the ſame: 
time preſerve their liberty. 

What concerns the nation is regulated in the ſtates-- 
general, which they call dietes. Theſe eſtates are made: 
up of the body of the ſenate: and ſeveral gentlemen. 
The ſenators are the palatines and the biſhops ; the ſe- 
cond order is compoſed of the deputies of the particular 
dietes in each palatinate. The preſident in theſe great: 
allemblies is the Archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate of Po- 
land, vice- roy of the kingdom in the interregnum, and 
the firſt perſon of the flate after the king. There is 

D 2 ſeldom. 
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ſeldom in Poland any other Cardinal but himſelf ; be. 
cauſe the Roman purple giving no precedence in the 
ſenate, a biſhop who ſhould be made a cardinal, Would 
be obliged either to fit in his rank of ſenator, or to re. 
nounce the ſolid rights of the dignity he has in his lf 
country, to ſupport the pretenſions of a foreign ho. 
nour. | A 
Theſe dietes by the laws of the kingdom are to be 
beld alternately in Poland and Lithuania. The depu. 
ties often decide their affairs there with their ſabres in 
their hands, like the old Sarmatz, from whom they are 
deſcended, and ſometimes too diſguiſed with drunken- 
nefs, a vice unknown to. the Sarmatæ. Every gentle» ll 
man deputed to the ſtates general enjoys the right the 
tribunes of the people had at Rome, of oppoſing them- 
ſelves to the laws of the ſenate. One fingle gentleman, 


—— r 
6 n 


the unanimous reſolutions of all the reſt; and if he 
quits the place where the diete is held, they are obliged 
to break up. 

For the diſorders ariſing from this law they provide 
a remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is ſeldom with» 
out two factions. Unanimity in the diete being there- 
fore impoſlible, each party forms confederacies, in- 
which they decide by plurality of voices, without any | 
regard to the proteſtations of the leſſer number. Theſe 
aſſemblies uncountenanced by law, but authorized by 
cuſtom, are made in the king's name, though often a: 1 
gainſt his conſent and intereſt; almoſt in the ſame man- | ; 
ner as the league in France made uſe of Henry 111s | 
name to ruin him; and as the parliament in England, 
who brought Charles I. to the ſcaffold, began by ſett- 
ing his majeſty's name at the head of all the reſoJutions 
they took to deſtroy him. When the troubles are end- 
ed, it then belongs to the general diete to confirm or 
diſannul the acts of theſe confederacies. One diete can 
alſo diſannul whatever has been done by another, that 
has gone before it, for the ſame reaſon that in abſolute Wl 
monarchies a king can aboliſh the laws of his pre- 
deceſſors, or even thoſe he formerly made him. 


The i 
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The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, 
likeways conſtitute its ſtrength. They appear in arms 
upon great occaſions, and can form a body of more 
than an hundred and fifty thouſand men. This great 
army, called Poſpolite, moves with difficulty, and is ill 
governed; the ſcarcity of proviſions and forage makes 
it impoſſible tor them to ſubſiſt long together; they 
want diſcipline, ſubordination and experience; but the 
love of liberty, which animates them, makes them al- 
ways formidable. 

They may be conquered, or diſperſed, or even held 
for a time in bondage, but they ſoon ſhake off the yoke ; 
bey compare themſelves to reeds, which a ſtorm will 
bend to the ground, and which will riſe again as ſoon 

Jas it is calm. Tis for this reaſon they have no places 
of {trength ; they will be themſelves the only bulwarks 
ct the republic; they never ſuffer their king to build a- 
7 fort, leſt he ſhould employ it leſs for their defence, 
dan oppreſſion. Their country is entirely open, except; 

oo or three frontier places. And if in any of their wars 
either among themſelves or with foreigners, they reſolve: 
to laſtain a fiege, they are obliged to raiſe fortifications: 
ot earth in haite, to repair the old walls that are half-- 
rnined, and to enlarge the foſſes that are half-filled up, 


ny | end the town is taken before the entrenchments are fi- 
nſhed. 


ele ; M 0 . . , 
by Bl  { © Poſpolite is not always on horſeback to guard 


.de country, they mount only by order of the dietes, or 
| omctimes by the ſingular order of the king in extremity: 

7; ct danger. 

d, te {ual guard of Poland is an army which ought: 
= 5 to ſubſiſt at the expence of the republic. It is 

made up of two bodies independent of each other; un- 

der two different grand generals. The firſt body is that 

of Poland, and ſhould conſiſt of ſix and thirty thouſand, 


or 

an men; the ſecond to the number of twelve thouſand is 
ot at of Literania. The two grand generals are in- 
Us dependent of each other; and tho” they be nominated- 


by the king they never give an account of their actions 
to any but the republic, and have a ſupreme authority 
over their troops. The colonels are abſolute maſters of 
Her regiments, and it belongs to them to procure them 
3 ſuitenanca 
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ſuſtenance as they can, and pay them. But as they are 
ſeldom paid themſelves, they lay waſte the country, | 


* 


and ruin the huſbandmen to ſatisfy their own avidity, 
and that of their ſoldiers, The Poliſh lords appear in 
theſe armies with more magnificence than in their towns, 
and their tents are better furniſhed than their houſes. Wl 
The horſe which makes up two thirds of the army is al- 
moſt all compoſed of gentlemen, and is remarkable for 
the gracefulneſs of the riders, the beauty of the horſes, Wi 
and the richneſs of the accoutrements and harneſs. 'Y 

Their gens d'armes eſpecially, which they diftin- 
guiſh into Houſſarts and Pancernes, march always at. 
tended by ſeveral valets, who lead their horſes, whoſe 
bridles are ornamented with plates of filver and nails of 
the ſame metal, embroidered ſaddles, ſaddle-bows and 
ſtirrups gilt, and ſometimes made of maſly filver, with Bi 
large houſings trailing after the Turkiſh manner, whoſe i 
magnificence the Poles ſtrive to imitate as much as they 
can. 4 

But how gorgeous ſoever the cavalry may appear, 
the foot are as wretched and ragged, ill-clothed and 
ill-armed, without proper furniture or any other thing 
uniform, at leaſt this was their condition till the year 
1710, and yet theſe foot, who reſemble the vagabond 
Tartars, ſupport hunger and cold, fatigues and all the 
weight of war, with incredible reſolution. 

One may till obſerve in the Poliſh ſoldiers the cha- 
racter of the antient Sarmatæ their anceſtors, as little 
diſcipline, the ſame fury in the aſſault, the ſame readi- 
neſs to run away and return to the battle, and the ſame 
cruel diſpoſition to ſlaughter, when they are conque- 
rors. 


The King of Poland at piſt flattered himſelf that in bis 
neceſiity, theſe two armies would fight for him, that the RY * 
Poliſh Poſpolite would arm at his orders, and that all Wy © 
theſe forces joined to the Saxons his ſubjecis and the ? 
Moſcovites his allies, would make up a body, before 4 0 
which the ſmall number of the Swedes would not ven- q t 
ture to appear. But he ſaw himſelf almoſt on a ſudden Wl * 
deprived-of theſe ſuccours by the very care that he had = © 
taken to have them. all together. | | = 

Accuſtomed i * 
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Accuſtomed in his hereditary dominions to abſolute- 


are 
over, he too readily ſuppoſed he could govern in Po- 


175, 


to the King of Sweden; and if it ſhould ſucceed, they 
© ſhould be ſubdued by their own King; who, being 
then maſter of Livonia as well as Saxony, would en- 
ſlave Poland, as it lies between thoſe two countries, 
which are filled with fortified places. In this alterna- 
tive, either of becoming flaves to the King whom they: 
had elected, or of being ravaged by Charles XII. who» 
Vas juſtly incenied, they only raiſed a clamour againſt 
the war, which they judged to be rather declared a- 
gainſt themſelves, than againſt Sweden; and they look= 
12 Fs <d upon the Saxons and Moſcovites as the inſtruments. 
tle FR of their chaina Upon the King of Sweden's defeat- 

- ing all that had oppoſed his paſſage, and advancing 
with a victorious, army into. the heart of Lithuania, they 
loudly exclaimed againſt their ſovereign, and with the. 
more freedom, becauſe he was unfortunate. 

Lithuania was then divided into two parties, that of 
the princes of Sapicha, and that of Oginſky. Theſe 
two factions had begun from private quarrels, and de- 
generated into a civil war. The King of Sweden drew 
over to his intereſt the Princes Sapieha; and Oginſky, 
being but badly aſſiſted by the Saxons, found his party 
almoſt extinguiſhed, The Lithuanian army whom theſe 
troubles and want of money had reduced to a ſmall 
number, was in part diſperſed by the conqueror. The 
i who held out for the King of Poland were ſeparated. 

14S 


ty, od as in Saxony. The beginning of his reign raiſed 
in nalecontents; his firſt proceedings provoked the party 
ns, Who had oppoſed his election, and almoſt alienated.all 
es, te reſt. The Poles murmured to ſee their towns filled 
al- with Saxon garriſons and their frontiers with Moſcovite 
for troops. This nation, far more jealous of maintaining, 
es, WW their own liberty than ſollicitous to diſturb their neigh- 
I bours, did not look upon King Auguſtus's war with Swe» 
in- den, and the invaſion of Livonia, as an enterprize ad- 
at- vantageous to the republic. "Tis not an eaſy matter to 
ole WH hinder a free nation from diſcerning their true intereſts. 
of be Poles were of opinion that if this war, undertaken. 
nd 'Y without their conſent, ſhoald prove unſucceſsful, their. 
ith country, lying open on all ſides, would become a prey 
.Y 
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into ſmall bodies of wandering troops, which over ran Wl 
the country and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. So that Auguſtu 
beheld nothing in Lithuania, but the weakneſs of his WA. 
own party, the hatred of his ſubjects, and the army of WW 
his enemy conduded by a young Prince, incenſed, vi- Ku 
ctorious, and implacable. 1 
There was indeed an army in Poland, but inſtead of 
fx and thirty thouſand men, the number preſcribed by 
the laws, it hardly conſiſted of eighteen thouſand. And 
it was not only ill paid and ill armed, but the generals i 
were undetermined what courſe they ſhould take. R 
The King's beſt refuge was to order the nobility to 
follow him, but he durſt not expoſe himſelf to a refu- il 
ial, which would have too much diſcovered his weak. 
nels, and conſequently increaſed it. . 
In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty all the pala. 
tinates of the kingdom demanded a diete of the King; 
in like manner as in England, in times of difficulty, al 
the bodies of the ſtate preſent addreſſes to the king to } 
deſire him to call a parliament. Auguſtus ftood more 
in need of an army than a diete, where the actions of 
kings are examined. He was obliged however to 


Nee 
call one, that he might not exaſperate the nation be- 
yond a poſibility of reconcilement. A diete therefore t 
was appointed to meet at Warſaw, on the ſecond of 
December 1701. And he ſoon perceived that Charles RM 7: 
XII. had at leaſt as much power in the aſſembly as him. 4 
ſelf. Thoſe who held for the Sapicha, the Lubermir- t 
ity, and their friends, the Palatine Lecſinſky treaſurer | = 
of the crown, and above all the partizans of the Princes o 
Sobieſki, were all ſecretly attached to the King of Swe 
den. N 

The moſt conſiderable of them, and the moſt dan- tn 
1 enemy the King of Poland had, was Cardinal n. 

adjouſky, Archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate of the king- WW ti 
dom, and preſident of the diete. He was a man full of = 
artifice and reſerve in his conduct; intirely governed 1 
by an ambitious woman, whom the Swedes called Ma- v 
dame la Cardinale, who never ceaſed to puſn him on a 
to intrigue and faction. The primate's talent lay chiet- a 
ly in making his advantage of the conjunctures which * 
fell in his way, without endeavouring to give riſe to b 


them. 
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I em. He would appear unreſolved when he was moſt 
osolutely determined in his projects, ſeeking always 


bs . gain his ends by ways which ſeemed moſt oppoſite 
ao chem. King John Sobieſki, the predeceſſor of Augu- 
aus, had formerly made him biſhop of Wamerlandt, 


| ad vice chancellor of the kingdom. And Radjouſky, 
of hilt a private biſhop, obtained the cardinal's hat by 


' ine favour of the ſame prince. This dignity ſoon open- 

w ed him the way to the primacy, and thus, uniting in 

is perſon whatever is apt to impoſe upon others, he was 

» 8 in a condition to attempt great things with impu- 
3 nity. 

VP pon the death of John, he uſed his utmoſt endea- 

þ 


" Fours to place Prince James Sobieſki upon the throne z 
but the univerſal hatred they bore to the father, as great 
IT man as he was, ſet aſide the ſon. The Cardinal pri- 
> nate then joined with the Abbe de Polignac, ambaſſa- 
all * dor of France, to give the crown to the Prince of Conti, 
who in reality was elected, but the money and troops 
Wof Saxony got the better of his eloquence. He at laſt 
offered himſelf to be drawn into the party, which crown» 
ed the EleQor of Saxony, and waited with impatience 


the new king. 


WE James Sobieſki, the civil war of Lithuania, the general 
diſaffection of all men's minds to King Auguſtus, gave 
the Cardinal hopes that the time was now come when he 
rel i might be able to ſend back Auguſtus into Saxony, and 
© [open to the fon of King John the way to the throne, 
e his Prince, before the innocent object of the Poles a- 
IF veriion, was now become taeir darling from the time 
hat King Auguſtus grew out of favour; but he durſt 
not indulge himſelf in the thoughts of ſo great a revolu- 
tion; and yet the Cardinal had inſenſibly laid the foun- 
dations of it. 919 
He at firſt ſeemed deſirous of reconeiling the King 


a. WT ith the republic: he ſent circular letters, dictated in 
on appearance by the ſpirit of concord and charity, uſual 
+ and noted ſnares, but ſuch as never fail to entrap : he 


wrote a pathetic letter to the King of Sweden, conjuring 
him, in the name of him whom all chriſtians equally: 
adore, 


or an opportunity to ſow diviſion between the nation and 


The victories of Charles XII. protector of Prince 
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adore, to give peace to Poland and her King. Charles 
XII. anſwered the Cardinal's intentions more than his 
words. In the mean time he remained in the great du- 
chy of Lithuania with his victorious army, declaring 
that he would not diiturb the diete; that he made war 
againſt Auguſtus and the Saxons, and not againſt Po- 
land; and that far from deſigning any thing againſt the 
republic, he came to reſcue it from oppreſhon. Theſe 
letters and theſe anſwers were for the public. The e- 
miſſaries who went and came continually from the Car- 
dinal to Count Piper, and the private aſſemblies held 
at that prelate's houſe, were the ſprings that moved the 


diete. They propoſed to ſend an embaſſy to Charles 


XII. and required with one conſent of the King, that 
he ſhould bring no more Moſcovites upon their fron- 
ters, and that he ſhould ſend back the Saxon troops. 
The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done what 
the diete demanded of him. The league ſecretly con- 
cluded with the Moſcovites at Birſen was become as in- 
fignificant, as at firſt it had appeared formidable. He was 
far from being able to ſend the Czar the fifty thouſand 
Germans he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. The 
Czar himſelf, a dangerous enemy to Poland, was at 
that time not very eager to aſſiſt with all his forces a 
divided kingdom, from whence he was in hopes of 
reaping ſome ſpoils, He contented himſelf with ſend- 
ing twenty thouſand Moſcovites into Lithuania, who 
did more miſchief there than the Swedes, flying continu- 
ally before the conqueror, and ravaging the lands of the 
Poles, till at laſt being purſued by the Swediſh generals, 
and finding nothing more to pillage, they returned in 


ſhoals to their own country. As for the ſcattered re- 


mains of the Saxon army beaten at Riga, King Augu- 
ſtus ſent them to winter and recruit in Saxony, that 
this ſacrifice, however involuntary, might ſoften the rage 
of the incenſed Poles. 

The war was then changed into intrigues, and the 
diete divided into almoſt as many factions as there were 
palatines. One day the intereſts of King Auguſtus pre- 
vailed, and the next they were proſcribed. Every indi- 
vidual cried out for liberty and juſtice, but not one knew 
what it was to be juſt or free. The time was ſpent in 
caballing 
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caballing in ſecret, and haranguing in public. The 
diete neither knew what they would, nor what they 
ſhould do. Great companies ſeldom agree upon proper 
counſels in times of civil broils, becauſe the bold men 
in ſuch aſſemblies are generally factious, and the men 
of probity timorous. The dizte broke up in diſorder on 
the 17th of February 1702, after three months of cabaly 
ling and irreſolution. 'I he ſenators, who are the pala- 
tines and the biſhops, remained at Warſaw. - The ſe- 
nate of Poland has a right to make laws . proviſionally, 
which the dietes ſeldom diſannul. This body being not 
ſo numerous and uſed to buſineſs, was far leſs tu- 
multuous and came to a determination more quick- 
ly. . 
They agreed to ſend the embaſſy to the King of Swe- 
den propoſed in the diete, that the Poſpolite ſhould 
mount their horſes, and be; ready upon all emergencies. 
They made ſeveral regulations to appeaſe the troubles 
in Lithuania, and ftill more to diminiſh the King's au- 
thority, tho* they had leſs reaſon to be afraid of it, than 
that of Charles. | 

Auguſtus choſe rather to receive hard laws from his 
conqueror than his ſubjects. He determined to aſk 
peace of the King of Sweden, and would have conclu- 
ded a private treaty with him. But he was, obliged to 
conceal this ſtep from the ſenate, whom he looked up- 
on as an enemy ſtill more untractable. As the affair 
was delicate, he entruſted it wholly to the Counteſs: of 
Koningſmarck, a Swediſh lady of great birth, to whom 
he was then attached. This lady, who was ſo famous 
in the world. for her, wit and beauty, was more capable 
than any miniſter whatever to give ſucceſs to a negoti- 
ation, | Beſides, - as, ſhe had an eſtate in Charles XII's 
dominions, and had. lived long in his court, ſhe, had a 
plauſible pretence for waiting upon him. She came 
then to the Swediſh camp in Lithuania, and ftreight 
applied herſelf to Count Piper, who too inadvertantly 
promiſed her an audience of his maſter. The Counteſs, 
among the perfections which rendered her one of the 
amiable perſons in Europe, had a ſingular talent of ſpeak- 
ing the languages of ſeveral countries, which ſhe had 


never ſeen, and with as much propriety as though or 
| a 
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had been born in them. She would ſometimes amuſe 
herſelf with writing French verſes, which might eaſily 
have been miſtaken for the compoſition of a perſon 
brought up at Verſailles, She made ſome for Charles 
XII. which ought not to be forgotten in hiſtory. She 
introduced the fabulous gods commending his different 
virtues; and the piece concluded thus, 


Enfin chacun des Dieux diſcourant a fa gloire, 
Le plagoit par \awance au temple de memoire: 
Mais Venus ni Bachus wen dirent pas un mot, 


The hero's as while other gods proclaim, 
And praiſe and promiſe him immortal fame; 
Silent fit Bacchus, and the Queen of love. 


All her wit and charms were loſt upon ſach a man as 
the King of Sweden, and he conſtantly refuſed: to fee 
her. But as he frequently rode out to take the air, ſhe 
reſolved to ſpeak to him upon the road. And accord- 
ingly meeting him one day in a narrow road, ſhe alight- 
ed out of her coach, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him. The 
King made her a low bow, without ſpeaking one word 
to her, turned the bridle of his horſe, and rode back 
in an inftant. So that the Counteſs of Koningſmarck 

ined no other advantage from her journey, ber the 
ſatisfaction of believing that the King of Sweden feared 
no body but her. 

The King of Poland was therefore obliged to throw 
Himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He made them two 
propoſals by the Palatine of Mariembourg, the one, 
that they ſhould leave to him the diſpoſition of the ar- 
my of the republic, whom he would pay two quarters 
advance out of his own revenue; and the other, that 
they ſhould allow him to bring twelve thouſand Saxons 
back into Poland. The Cardinal primate gave an an- 
ſwer as ſevere, as the refuſal of the King of Sweden. 
He told the-Palatine of Mariembourg, in the name of 
the aſſembly, «© That they were reſolved to ſend an em- 
„ pbaſſy to Charles XII. that their buſineſs now was to 
* © reconcile the King with Poland and Sweden; that it 
« would be of no ſervice to pay an army, which would 

not 
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ce not fight for him, without orders from the republic; 
« and for the Saxons, he would adviſe: him to bring 
«* none into Poland.” | 

The King in this extremity was deſirous of preſerving 
at leaſt the appearance of the royal authority. He ſent 
one of his chamberlains to Charles, to know of him, 
where and how his Swediſh Majeſty would receive the 
embaſly of the King his matter and of the republic. 
They had unhappily negleded to demand a paſſport for 
his chamberlain to the Swedes. And the King of Swe- 
den impriſoned him, inſtead of giving him audience, 
and ſaid that he expected to receive an embaſly from 
the republic, and not from King Auguſtus, 

Charles then leaving garriſons behind him in ſome 
towns of Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a place 
famous in Europe for the dietes that are held there, but 
ill built and worſe fortified. - . 

At ſome miles from Grodno he met the embaſly of 
the republic, which conſiſted of five ſenators. The 
Waiwode Galeſky, and Count Tarlo who fince died in 
France, were appointed to deliver it. The King gave 
them audience in his tent, with a pomp which he had 
always diſdained, but then thought neceſſary. A lieu- 
tenant-general, with an hundred drabans on horſeback, 
who are the guards of the King of Sweden, went to 
meet the ambaſſadors; they lighted off their horſes 
within fifty foot of the royal tent, and were conducted 
between two lines of guards under arms to a great anti- 
chamber. A major-general introduced them from 
thence into a very large chamber, where the ceiling, 
floors, and walls were all covered with Perſian tapeſtry. 
The King received them upon a throne. He roſe and 
took off his hat upon their firſt bowing, and then the 
King and the ambaſſadors being covered, the Waiwode 
ſpoke firſt, and Count Tarlo after him. Their diſcourſes 
were full of caution and obſcurity; they did not once 
pronounce the name of the King of Poland, as they were 
determined neither to ſpeak in his favour, nor openly 
to complain of him, but only left Charles to gueſs at 
what they thought not proper to explain. The King 
treated each ambaſſador in private with friendſhip and 
confidence. But when he came to give his anſwer 5 
the 
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the republic which ſent them, and which did not enter 
into his meaſures with a ſubmiſſion ſo ready as he ex- 
pected, he told them by Count Piper, that he would 
give an anſwer at Warſaw. 

The ſame day he marched towards that town. This 
march was preceded by a manifeſto which the Cardinal 
and his party ſpread over Poland in eight days. By 
this writing Charles invited all the Poles to join their re- 
venge with his, and pretended to ſhew that their intereſt 
and his were the ſame. They were notwithſtanding ve- 
ry different. But the manifeſto ſupported by a great 
party, by the diſorder of the ſenate, and the approach 
of the conqueror, made very ſtrong impreſſions. They 
were obliged to own Charles for their protector, ſince he 
was reſolved to be ſo; and it was well for them, that 
he contented himſelf with that title. 

The ſenators, who oppoſed Auguſtus, publiſhed this 
writing aloud even before his face, and the few who ad- 
hered to him kept filence. At laſt, when they heard 
that Charles was advancing by long marches, they all 
Prepared in confuſion to depart, the Cardinal left War- 
ſaw one of the firſt; and the major part followed ha- 
ſtily; ſome fled to their own country-ſeats waiting to ſee 
how things would terminate, and others to arm their 
friends. There remained with the King only the am- 
baſſadors of the Emperor and the Czar, the Pope's 
Nuncio, and ſome few biſhops and palatines, who 
were attached to his fortune. He was forced to fly, and 
nothing yet had been decided in his favour. Before 
his departure he haſtened to hold a council with the 
ſmall number of ſenators, who till repreſented the ſe- 
nate. But how zealous ſoever they were for his ſervice, 
they were ſtill Poles, and had all conceived ſo great an a- 
verſion to the Saxon troops, that they durſt not allow 
him the liberty of bringing above fix thouſand men 
from thence for his defence; and they farther voted, 
that theſe fix thouſand men ſhould be commanded by 
the grand general of Poland, and immediately ſent 
home after the concluſion of a peace. As to the 
armies of the republic, they left the diſpoſition of them 


to him, 
Upon 
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Upon this reſolution of the council, the King left 
Warſaw, being too weak to oppoſe the enemy, and 
little ſatisfied with the conduct of his own party. He 
ſtraight publiſhed his orders for aſſembling the Poſpolite, 
and armies which were ſcarce any thing but a bare 
name. There was nothing to be hoped for out of Li- 
thuania, where the Swedes were poſted. And the ar- 
my of Poland, reduced to a ſmall number of troops, 
wanted arms, proviſions, and good will. The greateſt 
part of the nobility were intimidated , irreſolute, or ill- 


diſpoſed, and confined themſelves to their own eſtates : 


their King, in vain, tho' authorized by the laws of the 
ſtate, gave orders under pain- of death to every gentle- 
man in the country to appear on horſeback, and follow 
him. It was now become a diſpute, whether they owed 
him obedience. His chief dependance was upon the 
troops of his electorate, where the form of government, 
being intirely abſolute, left him under no apprehenſions 
of being diſobeyed. He had already given private or- 
ders for twelve thouſand Saxons, who were upon their 
march with all poſſible ſpeed. He farther recalled the 


eight thouſand he had promiſed to the Emperor to aflift 


him in his wars againſt France, and which in the neceſ- 
fity he was reduced to, he was obliged to withdraw. 
This introduction of ſo many Saxons into Poland, was 
a ſure means of alienating all men's affections, as it 
was a violation alſo of all the law made by his own party, 
which allowed him but ſix thouſand : but he knew ve- 
ry well, that if he was conqueror, they durſt not com- 
plain; and if he was conquered, they would never for- 


give his having introduced even fix thouſand. Whilſt 


theſe ſoldiers were marching up in troops, and whilt 
he was flying from palatinate to palatinate to aſſemble 
the nobility who adhered to him, the King of Sweden 
at laſt arrived before Warſaw, on the 5th of May 1702. 
The gates were opened to him upon the firſt ſummons. 
He ſent away the Poliſh garriſon, diſmiſſed the city 
guard, every where poſted guards of his own, ordered 
the inhabitants to bring in their arms, and-content with 
having diſarmed them, and not willing to exaſperate 
them, he demanded no more of them than a contribu- 


tion of an hundred thouſand francs. King Auguſtus was 
E 2 then 
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then getting together his forces at Cracow, and was 
much ſurprized to ſee the Cardinal primate one of the 
company. That man, whole heart burnt within him 
to finiſh the work he had begun, pretended to keep up 
the decency of his character to the laſt, and to dethrone 
his king with all the reſpectful behaviour of a good ſub- 
jet. He told him that the King of Sweden appeared 
diſpoſed to a reaſonable accommodation, and humbly 
begged leave that he might attend him. King Augu- 
ſtus granted him what he could not refuſe, that is, the 
liberty to prejudice his affairs. 

The Cardinal primate, thus covering the baſeneſs of 
his conduct, by the addition of treachery, haſtened to 
the King of Sweden, before whom he had never yet 
ventured to preſent himſelf. He ſaw his Majeſty at Praag, 
not far from Warſaw, but without the ceremonies, 
which had been uſed towards the ambaſſadors of the re- 
public. He found the conqueror clad in a coat of 
coarſe blue cloth, with braſs buttons gilt, jack-boots, 
and | bufi-ſkin-gloves, that reached up to his elbows, in 
2 room without hangings, .in company with the Duke 
pt Holſtein his brother-in-law, Count Piper his firſt mi- 
niſter, and ſeveral general officers. The King advan- 
ced ſome ſteps to meet the Cardinal, and they had a 
conference together ſtanding, of about a quarter of an 
hour, which Charles put an end to by ſaying aloud, 
« I will never give the Poles peace, till they have elect- 
« ed another king.” The Cardinal, who expected 
ſuch a declaration, immediately ſignified it to all the 
palatinates, aſſuring them he was extremely concerned 
at it, and at the ſame time laying before them the neceſ- 
ity of complying with the conqueror. 

Upon this news the King of Poland ſaw plainly, that 
he muſt either loſe his crown or preſerve it by arms; and 
he uſed his utmoſt efforts to ſucceed in that great deciſi- 
on. All his Saxon troops were arrived from the fron- 
tiers of Saxony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, where he ſtill remained, came in a body to offer 
him their ſervices. He in perſon exhorted every one of 
theſe gentlemen to remember the oaths they had ta- 
ken; and they aſſured him that they would ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood in his defence, Fortified with theſe 

ſuccours, 


r 
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ſuccours, and the troops which were called the army 
of the crown, he went for the firſt time to ſeek in per- 
ſon the King of Sweden; and he was not long before 
he found him, for he was already marching againſt him 
towards Cracow. 

The two Kings met on the 19th of July 1702, in a 
very ſpacious plain near Cliſſau between Warſaw and Cra- 
cow. Auguſtus had near four and twenty thouſand 
men, and Charles XII. not above twelve thouſand. 
The battle began with the playing of the artillery. Up- 
on the firſt volley, which was diſcharged by the Saxons, 
the Duke of Holſtein who commanded the Swediſh 
horſe, a young Prince of great courage and virtue, re- 
ceived a cannon-ball in the reins. The King inquired 
if he was dead, and was told that he was; he made 
no anſwer, but the tears fell from his eyes, and then 
covering his face for a moment with his hands, on a 
ſudden he ſpurred his horſe with fury, and ruſhed into 
the thickeſt _of the enemy, at the head of his 

uards. 

The King of Poland did all that could be expected 
from a prince who fought for his crown. He thrice led 
up his troops in perſon to the charge; but the aſcend- 
ant of Charles XII. carried it, and gained a complete 
victory ; the enemy's camp, colours, and artillery, and 
Auguttus's military cheſt, were left to him. He made 
no ſtay upon the field of battle, but marched ſtraight 
to Cracow, purſuing the King of Poland, who fled be- 
fore him. | . 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to ſhut 
their gates upon the conqueror. He cauſed them to be 
burſt open, and took the caſtle by aſſault. His ſoldiers, 
the only men in the world who could abſtain from pil- 
lage after a victory, did not offer the leaſt ill treatment 
to any one citizen; but the King made them pay ſuf- 
ficiently for the temerity of their reſiſtance, by charging 
them with exceſſive contributions, | 

He departed from Cracow in the full reſolution of 
purſuing Auguſtus without intermiſhon. But within 
ſome miles from the city his horſe fell under-him and 
broke his thigh. They were obliged to carry him back 
to Cracow, where he was confined to his bed for fix 
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weeks in the hands of his ſurgeons. This accident gave 
Auguſtus leiſure to breathe a little. He cauſed it im- 
mediately to be ſpread throughout Poland and Germa- 
ny, that Charles XIT. was killed by his fall. This 
falſe report, which was credited for ſome time, filled 
all men's minds with aftomſhment and uncertainty. In 
this ſmall interval he aſſembles all the orders of the 
kingdom at Mariembourg, and then at Lublin, who 
had before been called together at Sendomir. The aſ- 
ſembly was very large, as few of the palatinates refuſed 
to ſend their deputies thither. He regained almoſt all 
their inclinations by preſents and promiſes, and by that 
affability, which is ſo neceſſary to abſolute kings to win 
their ſubjects affections, and to elective kings to preſerve 
tnem. The diete were ſoon undeceived concerning the 
falſe report of the King of Sweden's death ; but that 
great body was already put in motion, and they ſuffered 
them to be carried along by the impulſe they had recei- 
ved, and all its members ſwore to continue faithful to 
their king. 5 
The Cardinal primate himſelf, affecting ſtill to ap- 
attached to King Auguſtus, came to the diete of 
Lublin; he kiſſed the King's hand, and made no ſcruple 
to take the oath with the reſt. This oath conſiſted in 
ſwearing, that they had never attempted, nor never 
would attempt, any thing againſt Auguſtus. The King 
excuſed the Cardinal from the firſt part of the oath, 
and the prelate bluſhed as he ſwore to the reſt. The 
determination of this diete was, that the republic of 
Poland ſhould maintain an army of fifty thouſand men 
at their own expence for the ſervice of their prince; 
that they ſhould allow the Swedes fix weeks time to de- 
clare whether they intended peace or war, and the ſame 
term to the Princes of Sapieha, the firſt authors of the 
troubles in Lithuania, to come in and beg pardon of the 
King of Poland. | 
In the mean time Charles XII. recovered of his 
wound, and overturned all before him. Always fixed 
in his refolution of forcing the Poles themſelves to de- 
throne their king, by the intrigues of the Cardinal pri- 
mate, he cauſed a new aſſembly to be called together at 
Warſaw to oppoſe that of Lublin, His generals o_ 
ente 
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ſented to him that the affair might thus be protracted to 
a tedious length, and at laſt vaniſh in delays; that 
during this time the Moſcovites were daily ſkirmiſhing 
with the troops he had left behind in Livonia and In- 
gria; that the event was not always favourable to the 
Swedes, and that his preſence there, in all probability, 
would very ſoon become neceſlary. Charles, who was 
as ſteddy in the execution of his projects, as he was 
briſk in his actions, anſwered, © Though ] were to ſtay 
« here fifty years, 1 would not leave the place till I had 

« dethroned the King of Poland. | ( 
He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to diſpute by diſ- 
courſes and writings with that of Lublin, and ſeek for 
precedents to juſtify their proceedings in the laws of 
the kingdom, laws which are conſtantly equivocal, and 
interpreted by both parties according to their inclinati- 
ons, and which ſucceſs alone renders inconteſtable. 
For himſelf having augmented his victorious troops 
with fix thouſand horſe and eight thouſand foot, which 
he received from Sweden, he marched againſt the re- 
mains of the Saxon army he had beaten at Cliſſau, 
which had gained time to rally and recruit whilſt his 
fall from his horſe had confined him to his bed. This 
army ſhunned his approach, and retired towards Pruſſia 
on the north-weſt of Warſaw. The river Bugh lay be- 
tween him and his enemies, Charles ſwam over it at 
the head of his horſe, whilſt the foot went to ſeek a 
ford ſomewhat higher. On May 1. 1703, he came up 
with the Saxons at a place called Pultuſn. They were 
commanded by General Stenau to the number of about 
ten thouſand. 'The King of Sweden in his precipitate 
march had brought no more along with him, being 
confident that a leſs number would have ſufficed. The 
terror of his arms was ſo great, that one half of the 
Saxon army ran away at his approach, without ſtaying 
for the battle. General Stenau ſtood firm for a while 
with two regiments, but the moment after, he was drawn 
along in the general flight of his army, which was diſ- 
perſed before it was conquered. The Swedes did not 
take a thouſand priſoners, nor kill fix hundred men, 
having more difficulty in purſuing than defeating them. 
Auguitus, who had nothing left him, but the ſcattered 
remains 
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remains of the Saxons beaten on all ſides, retired in 
haſte to Thorn, an antient city of royal Pruſſia, ſituate 
upon the Weiſſel, and under the protection of Poland. 
Charles immediately prepared to beſiege it. The King 
of Poland, not thinking himſelf ſecure, withdrew into 
Saxony. In the mean time Charles, who made no- 
thing of ſo many briſk marches, ſwimming over rivers, 
and hurrying along with his foot mounted behind his 
horſe, was not able to bring up his cannon before Thorn; 
_ was obliged to wait till it was ſent from Sweden by 
ea. | 
Whilſt he was waiting for it, he took up his quar- 
ters within ſome miles of the city, and would often 
advance too near the ramparts, to view it. The plain 
dreſs he always wore was of greater ſervice to him than 
he had ever imagined in theſe dangerous walks. It 
hindered him from being taken notice of, and pointed 
out by the enemy, as a perion to be fired at One day 
having approached very near with one of his generals 
named Lieven, who was dreſſed in ſcarlet trimed with 
__ and fearing leſt the general ſhould be perceived, 
e ſtraight ordered him to walk behind him, moved 
by that magnanimity ſo natural to him, which even 
hindered him from reflefting that he expoſed his own 
fe to a manifeſt danger to ſave that of his ſubject. 
Lieven diſcerning his error too late in having put on 
a remarkable habit, which expoſed alſo thoſe who were 
with bim, and fearing equally for the King in what- 
ever place he was, heſitated a while whether he ought 
to obey him; in the moment while this conteſt laſted, 
the King takes him by the arm, puts himſelf before 
him, and hides him; at the ſame inſtant a cannon 
ball, which came in flank, ſtruck the general dead 
upon that very ſpot, which the King had ſcarce quitted. 
The death of this man, killed directly in his ſtead, 
and becauſe he had a mind to ſave him, contributed 
not a little to comfirm him in the notion he ever held 
of abſolute predeſtination, and made him believe, that 
his fate, which protected him in ſo ſingular a man- 
ner, reſerved him for the execution of greater things. 
Every thing ſucceeded with him, and. his negotiati- 
ons and arms were equally fortunate, He was in a 
manner 
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manner preſent throughout all Poland; for his grand 
Mareſchel Renchild was in the heart of thoſe domini- 
ons with a great body of the army. Near thirty thou - 
ſand Swedes under different generals, diſperſed towards 
the north and the eaſt upon the frontiers of Moſcovy, 
withſtood the efforts of the whole empire of Ruſſia; 
and Charles was in the weſt at the other end of Poland, 
at the head of the beſt part of his troops. 

The King of Denmark, tied down by the treaty of 
Travendal, which his weakneſs hindered him from break» 
ing, continued ſilent. The Elector of Brandenbourg, 
who had acquired the title of King of Pruſſia, without 
any increaſe of power, durſt not expreſs his diſguſt at 
ſeeing the King of Sweden ſo near his dominions. His 
grandfather had been deprived of the beſt part of Pomera- 
nia by Guftavus Adolphus: and he had no ſecurity for 
the reſt but the moderation of Charles. Farther to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt between the rivers. of Elbe and 
Weſer lay the duchy of Bremen, the laſt territory of 
the antient conqueſts of the Swedes, filled with ſtrong 
garriſons,. which opened to the conqueror a free paſlage 
into Saxony and the empire. Thus from the German 
ocean-almoſt to the mouth of the Boriſthenes, which 
makes the breadth, of Europe, and to the gates of Moſ- 
cow, all was in conſternation, and every moment ex- 
pecting an intire revolution. His veſſels were maſters 
of the Baltic, and employed in tranſporting priſoners 
from Poland into his own country, Sweden alone was 
calm in the midſt of theſe great emotions, taſting the 
{weets of a profound peace, and enjoying the glory of 
her King, without bearing the weight of it; fince his 
victorious troops were paid and maintained at the ex- 
pence of the conquered. 

In this general ſilence of the north before the arms 
of Charles XII. the city of Dantzick ventured to diſob- 
lige him. Fourteen frigats and forty tranſport veſſels 
were bringing the King a ſupply of fix thouſand men, 
with cannon and ammunition to finiſh the ſiege of Thorn. 
Theſe ſuccours mult neceſſarily paſs up the Weiſſel. At 
the mouth of this river lies Dantzick, a rich and free 
town, enjoying with Elbing and 1 horn the ſame pri- 
vileges in Poland, as the imperial towns have in Ger- 
many. 
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many. Its liberty had been attacked by turns, by the 


Danes and Swedes, and ſome German princes, and 
was preſerved only by the jealouſy which theſe powers 
had of each other. Couut Steinbock, one of the Swe- 
diſh generals, aſſembled the magiſtrates in the King's 
name, demanding a paſlage for the troops and ſome 
ammunition. The magiſtrates by an uſual imprudence 
in thoſe who treat with their ſuperiors in ſtrength, durſt 
neither abſolutely refuſe, nor expreſely grant what he 
demanded. General Steinbock made them give by force 
more than he had aſked; and farther exacted from the 
town a contribution of an hundred thouſand crowns by 
way of recompence for their imprudent denial. At laſt 
the recruits, the cannon and ammunition being arrived 
before Thorn, the ſiege was begun on the 22d of Sep- 
tember. 

Rovel, governor of the place, defended it a month 
with a garriſon of five thouſand men; And then it 
was forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The garriſon 
were made priſoners of war, and ſent into Sweden, 
Rovel was preſented to the King unarmed. His Maje- 
ſty who never loſt an opportunity of doing honour to 
merit in his enemies, gave him a ſword with his own 
hand, made him a confiderable preſent in money, and 
ſent him away upon his parole. The honour the town 
of Thorn had, in having formerly produced Coperni- 
cus the founder of the true ſyſtem of the world, had no 
influence upon a conqueror, too little converſant in ſuch 
matters, and who only knew how to reward valour, 
This poor petty town was condemned to pay forty thou- 
ſand crowns; an exceſſive contribution for ſuch a 
place. 

Elbing, a town built upon an arm of the Weiſſel, 
founded by the Teutonic knights, and alſo annexed to 
Poland, did not make a proper advantage of the Dant- 
zickers inadvertancy, but heſitated too long about gi- 
ving paſlage to the Swediſh troops; and was more 7 
verely puniſhed than Dantzick itſelf. Charles entered 
there in perſon on the 13th of December at the head 
of four thoufand men armed with bayonets at the 
end of their muſkets, The inhabitants in a conſternati- 
on fell upon their knees in the ſtreets; and begged for 

mercy. 
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' mercy. He took from them all their arms, lodged his 
ſoldiers in their houſes, and then, having called the 
magiſtrates together, obliged them to raiſe that very 
day a contribution of two hundred and ſixty thouſand 
crowns. There were in the town two hundred pieces 
of cannon, and four hundred thouſand weight of gun- 
powder, which he ſeized. The gaining a victory would 
not have brought him ſo many advantages, and all theſe 
ſucceſſes were fore-runners to the dethroning of King 
Auguſtus. 

The Cardinal had ſcarce taken an oath to his king, 
that he would attempt nothing againſt him, before he 
went to the aſſembly at Warſaw, but ſtill under the 
pretence of peace. He was attended by three thouſand 
ſoldiers raiſed upon his own eſtate, but upon coming 
thither talked of nothing but concord and obedience. 
At laſt he threw off the maſk, and on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1704, declared in the name of the aſſembly, Augu- 
Aus Elector of Saxony incapable of wearing the crown of 
Poland. They then pronounced with a common voice, 
that the throne was vacant. The ſeſſion of that day 
was not yet ended, when a courier from the King of 
Sweden brought a letter from his Majeſty to the aſſem- 
bly. The Cardinal opened the letter, which contained 
an order in form of A requeſt to elect Prince James So- 
bieſki for their king. They were diſpoſed to obey with 
joy, and even fixed the day of the election. The 
Prince was then at Breſlau in Sileſia, waiting with im- 
patience for the crown, which his father had wore. 
He was complimented upon it, and ſome flatterers had 
even already given him the title of majeſty, in ſpeaking 
to him. As he was one day hunting at ſome leagwes 
from Breſlau with Prince Conſtantine one of his brothers, 
thirty Saxon horſemen, ſent privately by King Augu- 
ſtus, broke out of a ſudden upon them from a neigh- 
bouring wood, ſurrounded the two Princes, and carried 
them off without reſiſtance. Freſh horſes flood ready 
at a diſtance, upon which they were immediately car- 
ried to Leipſick, and cloſe confined. This ſtep at once 
. broke all the meaſures of Charles, the Cardinal, and the 


allembly at Warſaw. 
Fortune, 
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Fortune, which makes ſport with crowned heads, 
threw King Auguſtus almoſt at the ſame time upon the 
point of being taken himſelf. He was at dinner within 
three leagues of Cracow, relying upon an advanced 
guard poſted at ſome diſtance, when General Renchild 
came ſuddenly upon him, after having carried off the 
guard. The King of Poland had bur juſt time to get 
on horſeback with ten others. General Renchild pur- 
ſued him four days, ready to ſeize upon him every mo- 
ment. The King fled to Sendomir, and the Swediſh 

eneral followed him thither; and it was a ſingular 
piece of good fortune, that he made his eſcape. 

In the mean time the King's party treated that of 
the Cardinal, and were reciprocally treated by them, 
as traitors to their country. The army of the crown 
was divided between the two factions. Auguſtus, for- 
ced at laft to accept of ſuccours from the Moſcovites, 
repented that he had not applied to them ſooner. Some- 
times he marched into Saxony, where his forces were 
exhauſted; and ſometimes he would return into Poland, 
where they durſt not aſſiſt him. On the other ſide, the 
King of Sweden reigned in Poland calm and victorious, 
and more abſolutely than Auguſtus had ever done. 

Count Piper who was as much of a politician, as his 
maſter was of a hero, laid hold of the opportunity to 
adviſe Charles XII. to take upon himſelf the crown of 
Poland. He repreſented to him how eaſily he might 
bring it about with a victorious army, and a powerful 

arty in the heart of a kingdom, which he had already 
A under ſubjection. He tempted him with the 
title Of defender of the Ewangelical religion, a name which 
fattered the ambition of Charles. It was eaſy for him, 
he ſaid, todo in Poland what Guſtavus Vaſa had done 
in Sweden ; to introduce Lutheraniſm, and break the 
chains of the people, now ſlaves to the nobility and 
clerey. Charles gave way to the temptation for a mo- 
ment ; but glory was his idol. He ſacrificed his inter- 
eſt to it, and the pleaſure he wou!d have had in taking 
Poland from the Pope. He told Count Piper, that he 
choſe rather to give away kingdoms than gain them, 
and added ſmiling, ** You were made for the miniſter 
« of an Italian prince.“ 


Charles 
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C harles lay ſtill near Thorn, in that part of royal 
Pruſſia which belongs to Poland; he thence obſerved 
all that was tranſacted at Warſaw, and kept the neigh- 
bouring powers in awe. Prince Alexander, brother of 
the two Sobieſkies who were carried off in Silefia, came 
to demand vengeance of him. The King promiſed it 
him the more readily, as he judged it eaſy, and that he - 
ſhould be thereby revenged himſelf. But being impa- 
tientto give Poland a king, he offered the throne to Prince 
Alexander, which fortune ſeemed bent to deny to his 
brother. He did not in the leaſt expect a refuſal. But 
Prince Alexander told him that nothing ſhould ever en- 
gage him to make an advantage of has elder brother's 
misfortunes. The King of Sweden, Count Piper, all 
his friends, and eſpecially the young Palatine of Poſna- 
nia, Staniſlaus Lecſinſky, preſſed him to accept of it. 
But he continued firm in his reſolution. The neigh- 
bouring princes were aſtoniſhed at ſuch an unexpected 
refuſal, and knew not whom they ſhould admire moſt ; 
a king of Sweden, who at two and twenty years of age 
gave away the crown of Poland, or Prince Alexander, 
who refuſed it. ets 
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Craniſlaus Lecſinſty choſen King of Poland; the death of 
the Cardinal primate ; the fine retreat of General Shul- 
dembourg ; the exploits of the Czar; the foundation 
of Peterſbourg ; - the battle of Fravenfiad; Charles 
enters Saxony; the peace of Alranſiad; Auguſtus ab- 
dicates the crown, and in favour of Staniſlaus; Gene- 
ral Patkul, the Cxar's plenipotentiary, is broke upon 
the wheel and quartered ; Charles receives the ambaſſa- 
dors of foreign princes in Saxony; he goes alone to 
Dreſden to wvifit Auguſtus, before his departure. 


C7 OUNG Staniſlaus Lecſinſky was then deputed 
by the aſſembly at Warſaw to give an account 

to the King of Sweden of ſeveral differences which had 
aroſe among them ſince Prince James was carried away. 
Staniſlaus had a very engaging aſpect, full of bravery 
and ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and openneſs, 
which is doubtleſs the greateſt of all outward advan- 
tages, and adds a greater weight to words - than elo- 
quence itſelf, The diſcretion with which he ſpoke of 
King Auguſtus, of the aſſembly, the Cardinal primate, 
and the different intereſts which divided Poland; made an 
impreſſion upon Charles XII. He was a prince who 
underſtood mankind exceedingly well, and had ſucceeded 
«x * 
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in the choice he had made of his generals and mini- 
ſters. He deſignedly prolonged the conference, that he 
might the better ſound the genius of the young de- 
puty. And after the audience he ſaid aloud. That 
„ he had not ſeen a man ſo fit to reconcile all parties.“ 


He immediately made inquiry into the character of 


the Palatine Lecfinſky; and was informed that he was 
a perſon of great courage, and inured to fatigue ; that 
he lay conſtantly upon a kind of ftraw mattreſs, requiring 
no ſervice of his domeſtics about his perſon ; that he 
was temperate to a degree little known to that climate ; 
liberal, and adored by his vaſſals ; and the only noble- 
man perhaps in Poland, who had any friends, at a time 
when no regard was paid to any ties but thoſe of intereſt 
and faction. ; , 
This character, which in many particulars, reſembled 
his own, determined him intirely. He adviſed with no 
body, but without any caballing or even public deli- 
beration, ſaid to two of his generals ſhewing them Lec- 
** „See there is the king whom the Poles ſhall 
«© have.” | 
His reſolution was fixt, and Staniſlaus as yet knew 
nothing of the matter, when the Cardinal primate came 
to wait upon- Charles, The prelate was king during 
the interregnum, and was deſirous of prolongipg his 
tranſient authority. Charles aſked him whom he thought 
in Poland deſerving of the crown. I know but three, 
anſwered the Cardinal. The firſt is the Prince Sapieha; 
but his imperious, cruel, and deſpotic humour will ne- 
ver agree well with a free people. The ſecond is Lubo- 
mirſky, grand general of the crown; but he is too, old, 
and ſuſpected of loving money too much. The third 
is the Palatine of Poſnania, more deſerving indeed than 
the other two, if his want of experience did not render 
him incapable of governing ſo capricious a nation. 
The Cardinal thus excluded all whom he propoſed, 
and would have them believed unfit to reign, whom 
he had pronounced alone worthy of it. The King of 
Sweden concluded the converſation by telling him, that 
Staniſlaus Lecſinſky ſhould be their king. 
The Cardinal had ſcarce left the King before he re- 
ceived a courier from _ lady, who was abſolute _ 
2 m. 
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him. She told him in her letter, that ſhe determined 
to marry her daughter to the ſon of Lubomirſky, and 
conjured him to employ all his intereſt with the King 
to give the crown of Poland to the father. The letter 
came too late, the Cardinal had given ſuch impreſſions 
of Lubomirſky, as he could never efface. He uſed his 
atmoft addreſs to draw the King of Sweden inſenſibly 
into the new intereſt which he embraced, and ſtrove 
more eſpecially to divert him from the choice of Stani- 
flaus. But what have you, ſays the King to object a- 
r him? Sir, ſays the prelate, he is too young. 

he King readily anſwered, He is much about my 
age,“ turned his back upon the prelate, and imme- 
diately diſpatched Count Hoorn to ſignify to the aſſem- 
bly at Warſaw, that they muſt ele& a king in five days, 
and that they muſt chuſe Staniflaus Lecſinſky. Count 
Hoorn arrived upon the 7th of July, and fixed the day 
of the elechon to the 12th, as if he had ordered the 
decampment of a battalion. | 


The Cardinal primate, diſappointed of the fruit of 


ſo many intrigues, returned to the aſſembly, where he 
left no ſtone unturned to make the election, wherein he 
had no ſhare, prove abortive. But the King of Sweden 
coming himſelf incognito to Warſaw, he was obliged 
to be filent. All that the primate could do was to ab- 
ſent himſelf from the election; he determined to act as 
neuter, without appearing to aſſiſt or oppoſe the reſolu- 
tion of the King of Sweden, carrying himſelf even be- 
tween Auguſtus and Staniſlaus, and waiting for an op- 
portunity of prejudicing them both. 

On Saturday the 12th of July, the day appointed for 
the election, about three in the afternoon the aſſembly 
met at Colo, the place deſigned for the ceremony, and 
the biſhop of Poſnania preſided inſtead of the primate. 
He came attended with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, 
and a large body of gentlemen of the party. The 
King of Sweden mixed with them that he might in ſe- 
cret enjoy the fruits of his power. Count Hoorn and 
two other general officers aſſiſted publicly at the ſolem- 
nity, as ambaſſadors extraordinary from Charles to the 
republic. The ſeſſion laſted till nine in the —_— ; 
and the biſhop of Poſnania put an end to it by decla- 
. ring 
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ring in the name of the diete, Stam/laus elected King of 
Poland. Charles XII. was the firſt in the crowd to cry 
out /ivat; they threw up their hats into the air, and 
the noiſe of the acclamations quite ſtifled the cries of the 
oppolers. | 
It was of no ſervice to the Cardinal primate, and 
thoſe who had a mind to continue neuters, that they had 


abſented themſelves from the election. They were all 


of them forced the next day to come and pay homage 
to the new King, who received them as if he had been 
thoroughly ſatisfied with their conduct. The greateſt 
mortification they had was, that they were obliged to 
wait upon him to the King of Sweden's quarters. His. 
Majeſty gave all the honours to the King he had made, 
which were due to a king of Poland; and to add a 
greater weight to his new dignity, aſſigned him money 
and troops. ä 

The name of king made no alteration in the manners 
of Staniſlaus ; it only cauſed him turn his thoughts ſome- 
what more towards war. A ſtorm had placed him up- 
on the throne, and another might drive him thence. 
He had one half of his kingdom yet to conquer, and was 
to ſecure himſelf in the other; and being treated as a 
ſovereign at Warſaw, and a rebel at Sendomir, he 
prepared, by force of arms, to make himſelf acknow- 
ledged by all the world. ; 

Charles XIT. immediately departed from Warſaw to 
finiſh the conqueſt of Poland. He had fixed the gene- 
ral rendezvous of his army before Leopold, the capi- 


tal of the great palatinate of Ruſſia, a place conſider- 


able in itſelf, and much more ſo for the riches it con- 
tained. It was thought that it would hold out fifteen 
days, by means of the fortifications which King Augu- 
ſtus had made there. The conqueror fat down before 
it on September 5. and the next day carried it by aſſault; 
and all who reſiſted were put to the ſword. The vi- 
Ctorious troops, who were now maſters of the town, did 
not diſband to run after pillage, notwithſtanding the re- 
port of the treaſures which were in Leopold ; but ranged 
themſelves in order of battle in the great ſquare. There 
the remains of the garriſon came to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war, The King then proclaimed his or- 
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ders by found of trumphet, that all the inhabitants, 
who had any effects belonging to King Auguſtus or his 
adherents, ſhould bring them in perſon before night 
came on, under pain of death. The meaſures were fo 
well taken, that few ventured to diſobey him, and t 
brought. his Majeſty four hundred cheſts filled with 
god and filver coin, plate and other valuable ef- 
teQs. 

The beginning of Staniſlaus's reign was almoſt the 
ſame day made remarkable by a very different event. 
Some affairs which abſolutely required his preſence had 
'obliged him to continue at Warſaw, He had with 
him his mother, his wife, and his two daughters, of 
which the youngeſt was then but a year old, and has 
fince been Queen of France. The Cardinal primate, 
the biſhop of Poſnania, and ſome great men of Poland, 
made up his new court. His guards Confiſted of fix 
thouſand Polanders of the army of the crown, who 
were lately brought over into his ſervice; and whoſe 
fidelity he had not yet made trial of. General Hoorn, 
the governor of the town, had not with bim beſides 
above fifteen hundred Swedes. 'They were at War- 
ſaw in perfect tranquillity, and Staniſlaus reckoned to 
depart thence in a few days to go to the conqueſt of 
Leopold: when all of a ſudden he received informa- 
tion that a numerous army was drawing near to the 
town. This was King Auguſtus, who by a freſh effort, 
and one of the fineſt marches that ever general made, 
having eluded the King of Sweden, was coming up 
with twenty thouſand men to fall upon Warſaw and 
carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was very ill fortified, and the Poliſh troops, 
who defended it, were not to be relied on. Auguſtus 
had intelligence within the town that if Staniſlaus tar- 
ried, he was ſure to be undone. He ſent his family there- 
fore into Poſnania under the guard of thoſe Poliſh troops, 
in whom he could put moſt confidence. The Cardinal 
primate fled one of the firſt to the frontiers of Pruſſia. 
Several gentlemen took different roads. The new _ 
went directly to Charles XII. learning early to ſuffer diſ- 

race, and forced to quite his capital within fix weeks 


after he had been there advanced to the —_— 
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The biſhop of Poſnania alone could not eſcape, being 
confined to Warſaw by a dangerous illneſs. One part 
of the fix thouſand Polanders followed Staniſlaus, and 
another conducted his family. They ſent thoſe into 
Poſnania, whoſe fidelity they would not expoſe to the 
temptation of returning into the ſervice of King Au- 
guitus. As to General Hoorn, who was governor of 
Warſaw in the name of the King of Sweden, he took 
up his reſidence in the caſtle with his fifteen hundred 
Swedes. | | 

Auguſtus entered the capital as a ſovereign incenſed 
and victorious. Every inhabitant was taxed beyond his 
abilities, and ill treated by the ſoldiers. The Cardinal's 
palace and all the houſes of the confederate lords, with 
all their poſſeſſions both in town and country, were 
given up to plunder. But what was moſt extraordinary 
in this tranfient revolution, the Pope's Nuncio, who 
attended upon King Auguſtas, demanded, in the name 
of his maſter, that the biſhop of Poſnania ſhould be gi- 
ven up into his hands, as ſubje& to the juriſdiction of 


the court of Rome, as he was a biſhop and favourer of 


a- prince advanced to the throne by the arms of a 
Lutheran. 

The court of Rome, which has always endeavoured 
to increaſe its temporal power by means of the ſpiri- 
tual, had long eſtabliſhed a kind of juriſdiction in Po- 
land, with the Pope's Nuncio at the head of it. The 
miniſters never failed to lay hold of all favourable con- 
junctures to extend their power, which was revered by 


the multitude, tho' always conteſted by men of better 


underſtanding. They had claimed a right of judging 
in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and had in times of trouble 
uſurped ſeveral other prerogatives in which they main- 
tained themſelves till about the year 1728, when theſe 
abuſes were retrenched, which indeed are never reform- 
ed till they are become altogether intolerable. 

King Auguſtus, who was very glad to puniſh the 
biſhop of Poſnania without offending againſt decency, 
and at the ſame time to do an acceptable ſervice to the 
court of Rome, tho' he would , readily have oppoſed 
it upon any other occaſion, gives up the Poliſh prelate 
into the hands of the Nuncio. The biſhop, after 

having 
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having ſeen his palace plundered, was carried by the 
ſoldiers to the Itahan miniſter's lodging, and from thence 
ſent into Saxony, where he died. Count Hoorn ſtood 
the conſtant fire of the enemy in the caſtle, wherein he 
was encloſed ; but the place at laſt being no longer able 
to hold out, he was forced to beat a parley, and remained 
priſoner of war, with his fifteen hundred Swedes. This 
was the firſt advantage that King Auguſtus gained, in the 
torrent of his ill fortune, againſt the victorious arms of 
his enemy. x 

Count Hoorn, releaſed upon his parole, came to 
Leopold, within a ſmall time after Staniflaus. He took 
the liberty of complaining a little to the King of Sweden, 
that his Majeſty had not relieved Warſaw. ** Be not 
under much concern about it, my poor Count,” (ſays 
the King) © We muſt let King Auguſtus do ſomething 
« by way of amuſement, or otherwiſe he would grow 
tired of having us ſo long in his neighbourhood ; but 
% take my word for it, he ſhall not be the better for 
« this advantage.” þ 

In reality this laſt effort of Auguſtus was but the blaze 
of a fire that was going out. His troops, which were 
haſtily got together, were either Poles ready to abandon 
him upon the firſt diſgrace, or Saxon recruits who had 
never yet ſeen any ſervice, or vagabond Coſaques fitter 
to plunder the conquered, than to conquer. All trembled 
at the name of the King of Sweden. 

The conqueror, accompanied by King Staniſlaus, went 
in queſt of his enemy at the head of the beſt part of his 
troops. The Saxon army fled conſtantly before him. 
'The towns for thirty miles round ſent him their keys, and 
no day paſſed which was not fignalized with ſome ad- 
vantage. Succeſſes began to grow too familiar to 
Charles. He ſaid it was rather hunting than fighting, 
and complained of not gaining a victory on more difficult 
terms. 

Auguſtus committed the care of his army for ſome 
time to Count Shullembourgh, a very able general ; and 
indeed he ſtood in need of all his experience at the head 
of an army under ſuch diſcouragements. He was under 
more concern to preſerve his maſter's troops than to 
conquer; he acted by ſtratagem, and the two kings with 
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vigour. He marched of unknown to them, ſeized 
upon advantageous paſſages, and ſacrificed ſome horſe, 
to give time to his foot to retire with ſafety. 

After ſeveral artifices and countermarches he found 
himſelf near Punitz in the palatinate of Poſnania ima- 
gining that the King of Sweden and King Staniſlaus 
were above fifty leagues off from him. But comin 
thither. he learnt that the two kings had marched thoſe 
fitty leagues in nine days, and were ready to fall upon 
him with ten or twelve thouſand horſe. Shullembourg 
had not a thouſand horſe, nor above eight thouſand foot, 
and was to keep his ground againſt a {uperior army, the 
name of the King of Sweden, and the natural fears 
which ſo many defeats had raiſed in the Saxons. He 
was ever of opinion, though oppoſed in it by the German 
generals, that the foot might ſtand — the horſe in 
an open campaign, even without the benefit of chevauz 
de friſe; and he ventured to make trial of it that day 
againſt the victorious horſe commanded by the two 
Kings, and the moſt experienced of the Swediſh generals. 
He poſted himſelf fo advantageouſly, that he could not 
be ſurrounded ; his firſt rank bent one knee upon the 
ground, and was armed with pikes and fuſees; the 
ſoldiers ſtood extremly cloſe, and preſented to the ene- 
mies horſe a kind of rampart pointed with pikes and 
bayonets ; the ſecond rank, bending a little upon the 
ſhoulders of the firſt, fired over their heads, and the third 
ſtanding upright, fired at the ſame time behind the other 
two. The Swedes ell upon the Saxons with their uſual 
impetuoſity, who waited for them unſhaken; and the 
diſcharge of the muſkets, the pikes and bayonets, ſtartled 
the horſes, and ſet them a capering inſtead of advancing. 
By this means the Swedes made their attack in diſorder, 
and _ Saxons defended themſelves by keeping their 
ranks. 

If Charles had ordered his horſe to alight, the army 
of Shullembourg muſt have been inevitably deſtroyed. 
There was nothing the general was ſo much afraid of, 
and he every moment expected that the enemy would 
have taken that reſolution. But neither the King of 
Sweden, who had ſo often practiſed all the ſtratagems 
of war, nor any of his generals ever thought of it. This 
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unequal fight of a body of horſe againſt the foot, though 
often interrupted and renewed, laſted three hours. The 
Swedes loſt more horſes than men. Shullembourg at 
laſt gave way, but his troops were not broken. He 
drew-them up into an oblong battalion, and though he 
had received five wounds in the engagement, he retired 
in good order in this form about midnight to the ſmall 
town of Gurau, within three leagues of the field of 
battle. And he ſcarce began to breathe in that place, 
before the two kings appeared ſuddenly at his heels. 

Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay a thick 
wood, through which the Saxon general ſaved his fa- 
tigued army. The Swedes without pauſing purſued him 
through the thickets, - making their way with difficulty 
through places which were ſcarce paſſable by people on 
foot; and the Saxons had not croſſed the wood above 
five hours before the Swediſh horſe. On the other ſide 
the wood, runs the river Parts at the foot of a village 
named Rutſen. Shullembourg had ſent before in all 
haſte to get the boats together, and carried his troops 
acroſs the river, which were already half loſt. Charles 
was come to one fide of the river by that time Shullem- 
bourg had got to the other. No general ever retreated 
with ſo much art, nor did ever conqueror ſo briſkly pur- 
fue his enemy. The reputation of Shullembourg de- 
pended upon his eſcaping from the King of Sweden, and 
the King thought his glory concerned in taking Shullem- 
bourg and the reſt of his' army. He loſt no time, but 
fwam his horſe croſs the river. And thus the Saxons 
were encloſed between the river Parts, and the great 
river of Oder, which has its ſource in Sileſia, and is in this 
place very deep and rapid. 

The loſs of Shullembourg appeared inevitable ; he 
ſtill ſtrove all he could to extricate himſelf from this ex- 
tremity by one of thoſe turns of art, which are as va- 
luable as victories, and the more glorious, becauſe for- 
tune has no ſhare in them. He had not above four 
thouſand men left; a mill, which he filled with gra- 
nadiers, lay on his right hand, and a moraſs on his 
left: he had a foſſe before him, and his rear-guard 
was upon the banks of the Oder. He had no bridges 
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ve orders for planks. Charles, npon his arrival, im- 
mediately attacks the mill, in full perſuaſion that, after 
he had taken it, the Saxons muſt either periſh in the 
river, or die ſword in hand, or at leaſt ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners at diſcretion with their general. In the. 
mean while, the planks were got ready, and the Saxons 
paſſed the Oder over them in the night; and when 
Charles had forced the mill, he found no more of the 
enemies army. The two King. honoured his retreat 
with their commendations, and it is ſpoken of to this 
day in the empire with admiration. And Charles could 
not help ſaying, * Shullembourg has conquered us to- 
day.“ 

But what was thus glorious to Shullembourg, was of 
very little ſervice to King Auguſtus. He once more 
abandoned Poland to his enemies, withdrew into 
Saxony, and repaired the fortifications of Dreſden with 
precipitation, already with reaſon trembling for the ca- 
pital of his hereditary dominions. 

Thus was Poland ſubdued by Charles XIT. His ge- 
nerals, after his example, had beaten ſeveral ſmall bo- 
dies of Moſcovites of Courland, who ever ſince the 
great battle of Narva had not ſhown themſelves but in 
{mall companies, and made war in thoſe quarters like 
the vagabond Tartars, who-plunder and run away, and 
appear again but to repeat their flight. 

Where ever the Swedes were they thought themſelves 
ſecure of victory, tho' they were but twenty againſt a 
hundred. Under theſe happy conjunctures Staniſlaus 
prepared for his coronation. The fortune, which had 
given him the election at Warſaw, and fince had driven 
him thence, called him back once more thither to the 
acclamations of a number of the nobility, whom the 
fate of arms attached to him, A diete was appointed 
to meet there, and all other obſtacles were removed; 
only the court of Rome were diſpoſed to croſs it. 

It was natural to imagine, that this court ſhould 
declare in favour of King Auguſtus, who, from a pro- 
teſtant, was turned Roman catholic to gain the crown in 
oppoſition to Staniſlaus, who was placed upon the throne 
by the great enemy of the Romiſh religion. Clement 


XII. the then Pope, ſent briefs to all the prelates 4 70 
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land, and in particular, to the Cardinal primate, by 
which he threatened them with ex communication, if 
they preſumed to aſſiſt at the conſecration of Staniſlaus, 


or from any attempt againſt the prerogatives of King 


Auguſtus. 

The primate, at that time retired to Dantzick, was 
ſuſpected of having occaſioned theſe briefs to be brought 
from Rome, in order to rekindle a fire, which he him- 
ſelf durſt not blow up. If theſe briefs were delivered 
to the biſhops that were at Warſaw, there was cauſe 
to apprehend, that ſome of them would obey them 
thro' weakneſs, and the major part lay hold of the op- 
portunity of being more difficult to be brought over to 
Staniſlaus's intereſt, in proportion as they ſhould become 
more neceſſary. All poſſible precaution was therefore 
taken to hinder theſe letters of the Pope from being re- 
ceived at Wariaw. A Franciſcan privately received 
them, and undertook to deliver them into the biſhops 
own hands. He ſtraight preſented one to the Suffragan 
of Chelm. This prelate, who was fixed in the intereſt 


of King Staniſlaus, preſented it to his Majeſty unopened. 


The King ſent for the monk, and aſked him how he 
durſt undertake to deliver a writing of this nature? 
'The Franciſcan anſwered, he did it by order of his ge- 
neral. Staniſlaus bid him for the future pay a greater 
regard to the orders of his king, than to thoſe of the 
general of the Franciſoans, and ſent him out of the town 
that moment. 

The ſame day a placart was publiſhed by the King 
of Sweden, by which all eccleſiaſtics both ſecular and 
regular in Warſaw were forbid to intermeddle with at- 
fairs of ſtate under very ſevere penalties. And for the 
greater ſecurity he cauſed guards to be poſted at the 
doors of all the prelates houſes, and forebad any ſtran- 
ger to enter into the town. He took upon. himſelf the 
exerciſe of theſe ſmall ſeverities that there might not 
be any difference between Staniflaus and the clergy up- 
on his firſt coming to the crown. He ſaid that he re- 
freſhed himſelf from the fatigues of war, by giving 2 
check to the intrigues of the court of Rome, and that 
he muſt fight againſt it with paper, as againſt other princes 
with real arms. Th 
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The Cardinal primate was ſollicited by Charles and 
Staniſlaus to perform the ceremony of the coronation. 
But he did not think it convenient to quit Dantzick to 
conſecrate a king, who had been choſen againſt his in- 
clinations ; but as it was always his policy to do no- 
thing without having ſome pretence for it, he. had a 
mind to provide a lawful excuſe for his refuſal. He 
cauſed the Pope's brief to be fixed in the night-time to 
the gate of his own houſe. The magiſtracy of Dant- 
zick in a great rage made inquiry after the perſons, who 
had done it, but they could not be found. The pri- 
mate pretended to be mighty angry, but in reality was 
very well pleaſed. He had a reaſon for not conſecra- 
ting the new king, and at the {ame time kept fair with 
Charles XII. Auguſtus, Staniſlaus, and the Pope. He 
died within a few days after, leaying his country in a 
terrible confuſion ; and as politicians themſelves have 
ſometimes remorſe in their laſt moments, he wrote 
, King Auguſtus upon his death-bed to aſk his par- 

on. 

The coronation was ſolemnized quietly and mag- 
nificently on October 4. 1705, in the town of Warſaw, 
notwithſtanding the uſual cuſtom in Poland of crown- 
ing their kings at Cracow. Staniſlaus Lecſinſky and 
his wife Charlotte Opalinſka were crowned King and 
Queen of Poland by the hands of the Archbiſhop of 
Leopold, aſſiſted by ſeveral other prelates. . Charles XII. 
was preſent at the ceremony incognito, as he had been 
at the election; the only fruit he reaped from his con- 
queſts, 

Whilſt he was thus giving a king to the conquered 
Poles, and Denmark did not preſume to trouble him; 
whilſt the King of Pruſſia courted his friendſhip, and 
Auguſtus was retired to his hereditary dominions; the 
Czar grew every day more formidable. He had feebly 


aſliſted Auguſtus in Poland, but had made powerful di- 
verſions in Ingria. 


He not only began to be a great ſoldier himſelf, but · 


alſo to teach his Moſcovites the art of war: diſcipline 
was eſtabliſhed in his troops; he had good cugineers, 
a ſerviceable artillery, and a great many good officers; 
and had learnt the great art of ſubſiſting his _— 
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Some of his generals both knew how to fight, and, 
if occaſion required, to decline it ; and beſides, he hat 
got together a fleet which was able to make head a- 
gainſt the Swedes in the Baltic ſea. 


- Grown ſtrong by all theſe advantages which were owing 


to his genius only, and the abſence of the King of Swe. 
den, he took Narva by aſſault, on Auguſt 21. 1704, 
after a regular ſiege, having prevented its being relieved 
either by ſea or land. As ſoon as the foldiers were 
maſters of the town, they fell to plunder, and gave 
themſelves up to the moſt enormous barbarities. The 
Czar ran from place to place to put a ſtop to the dif- 
order and maſſacre. He himſelf ſnatched the women 
out of the hands of the ſoldiers, who were going to cut 
their throats, after having raviſhed them. He was e- 
ven obliged to kill with his own hands ſeveral Moſco- 
vites, who did not hearken to his orders. They yet 
ſhew the table in the-town-houſe at Narva, upon which 
he laid his ſword, as he entered, and tell the words 
which he ſpoke to the citizens, who flocked thither af- 
ter him: © Tt is not, ſays he, with the blood of the 
inhabitants, that my ſword is ſtained, but with that 
0 — the Moſcovites, whom I have ſhed to ſave your 

« lives.“ | 
The Czar aſpired at greater atchievements than the 
deſtruction of towns. He was at that time laying the 
foundations of a city not far from Narva, in the midſt 
of his new conqueſts. This was the city of Peterſburg, 
which he has ſince made the ſeat of his reſidence, and 
the center of his trade. Tis fituate between Finland 
and Ingria, in a'fenny ifland, around which the Neva 
divides itſelf into ſeveral branches, before it falls into 
the gulph of Finland, He drew himſelf the plan of 
the town, the fortreſſes, the port, the keys which ad- 
orn it, and the forts which defend the entrance into It. 
This deſert and uncultivated iſland, which was nothing 
but a heap of mud in the ſhort ſummer of thoſe cli 
mates, and in winter a frozen pool, which was not to 
be approached by land, but by paſſing over wild foreſts 
and deep moraſſes, and had been till then the habitati- 
on of bears and wolves, was in 1703, filled with up- 
: wards of three hundred thouſand nien, whom the YT 
| | nat 
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had called together from the fartheſt parts of his domi- 


nions. The peaſants of the kingdom of Aſtracan, and 


thoſe who inhabit the frontiers of China, were tranſ- 
ported to Peterſburg. He was obliged to break thro” 
foreſts, to open ways, to dry up moors, to raiſe banks, 
before he could lay the foundations of the town. 'The 


whole was a force put upon nature. But the Czar was. 


reſolved to people a country, which did not ſeem de- 
ſigned to be inhabited by men. Neither the inundati- 
ons which ruined his works, nor the barrenneſs of the 
ſoil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, nor even a 
mortality which carried of two hundred thouſand of his 
men at his firſt ſetting out, could ſhake his fixt reſolution. 
It is not eaſy to foreſee, whether this colony will long 
ſubſiſt; but poſterity will ſtand aſtoniſhed at its being 
founded amidſt ſo many obſtacles, as nature, the genius 
of the people, and an unfortunate war, had raiſed 
againſt it, Peterſburg was become a city in 1705. and 
its port was filled with veſſels. The emperor drew 
ſtrangers thither in great numbers by the rewards he gave 
them, beſtowing lands upon ſome, houſes upon others, 
and encouraging all the artiſts, which came to civilize 
that ſavage climate. Above all, he had made it inac- 


ceſſible to the efforts of the enemy. The Swediſh gene- 


rals, who frequently beat his troops in every other quar- 
ter, were not able to do the leaſt damage to this growing 
colony. It enjoyed a perfect calm in the midſt of the 
war which ſurrounded it. 

The Czar, in thus forming himſelf new dominions, 
held out ſtill an helping hand to King Auguſtus, who 
was loſing his; he perſuaded him by General Patkul, 
who had lately paſſed into the ſervice of Moſcovy, and 
was then the Czar's ambaſſador in Saxony, to come to 
Grodno to confer with him once more upon the unhap- 
py ſtate of his affairs. King Auguſtus came thither 
with ſome troops, attended by General Shullembourg 
whoſe paſſage over the Oder had rendered him famous 
in the north, and in whom he placed his laſt hopes. The 
Czar arrived, with an hundred thouſand men marching 
after him. The two monarchs formed new ſchemes of 
war, King Auguſtus, as he was dethroned, was no 
longer afraid of exaſperating the Poles by giving up their 
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country to the Moſcovite troops. It was reſolved that 
the Czar's army ſhould be divided into ſeveral bodies to 
oppoſe every motion of the King of Sweden. Durin 
the time of this interview King Auguſtus inſtituted the 
order of the white eagle, a weak expedient to draw over 
to his intereſt certain poliſh lords, who were more de- 
firous of real advantages than a mere nominal honour, 
which becomes ridiculous, when held of a prince, who 
has nothing left of a king but the title. The conference 
of the two kings ended in an extraordinary manner. The 
Czar departed ſuddenly, and left his troops to his ally, 
to go and extinguiſh a rebellion in perſon, which threaten- 
ed him in Aſtracan. He was ſcarce gone from him, be- 
fore King Auguſtus ordered Patkul to be taken up at 
Dreſden. All Europe were in amaze that, contrary to the 
laws of nations, and in appearance to his own intereſt, 
he ſhould venture to impriſon the ambaſſador of the only 
Prince who protected him. | 

The ſecret of the affair was thus: Patkul, proſcribed 
in Sweden for having maintained the privileges of 
Livonia his country, had been general to King Auguſtus; 
but his high and active ſpirit ill agreeing with the haughty 
diſpoſition of General Fleming, the king's favourite, 
more imperious and more active than himſelf, he had 
paſſed into the ſervice of the Czar, whoſe general he 
then was, and ambaſſador to Auguſtus. He was a man 
of great diſcernment, and had diſcovered that the views 
of Fleming and the chancellor of Saxony were to offer 
peace to the King of Sweden at any rate. He formed 
zmmediately a deſign to prevent them, and to bring about 
an accommodation between the Czar and Sweden. The 
chancellor countermined his projeR, and obtained leave 
to ſeize upon his perſon. King Auguſtus told the Czar 
that Patkul was a perfidious wretch and would betray 
them both. However he had no other fault; but that 
of having ſerved his new maſter too well; but an un- 
ſeaſonable piece of ſervice is often recompenſed with the 
puniſhment of treaſon. 

In the mean while the hundred thouſand Moſcovites 
on one fide, divided into ſeveral ſmall bodies, burnt and 
ravaged the eſtates of the adherents to Staniſlaus ; and 
Shullembourg on the other was advancing with his freſh 

troops. 


troops. But the fortune of the Swedes diſperſed theſe 
two armies in leſs than two months. Charles XII. and 
Staniſlaus fell upon the ſeparate bodies of the Moſcovites 
one after another; but ſo briſkly, that one Moſcovite 
general was beaten before he knew of the defeat of his 
companion. 

No obſtacle could put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
conqueror, If he found a river in his way betwixt him 
and the enemy, Charles and his Swedes would ſwim their 
horſes over it. One party of Swedes took the baggage 
of Auguſtus, in which were two hundred thouſand 
crowns of ſilver coin; Staniſlaus made a ſeizure of eight 
hundred thouſand ducats belonging to Prince Menzicoff 
the general of the Moſcovites. Charles at the head of 
his horſe would often march thirty leagues in four and 
twenty hours, every ſoldier leading another horſe in his 
hand to mount, when his own was weary. The Moſco- 


vites, terrified and reduced to a ſmall number, fled in 


diſorder beyond the Boriſthenes. 

Whilſt Charles was thus driving the Moſcovites be- 
fore him into the heart of Lithuania, Shullembourg at 
laſt repaſſed the Oder, and came at the head of twenty 
thouſand men to give battle to the grand Mareſchal 
Renchild, who was looked upon as the beſt general 
Charles XII. had, and was called the Parmenio of the 
Alexander of the north. 'Theſe two famous generals, 
who ſeemed to ſhare in the fate of their maſters, met 
near Punitz in a place called Fravenſtad, a territory 
already fatal to the troops of Auguſtus.  .Renchild had 
no more than thirteen battalions and two and twenty 
ſquadrons, which alltogether made about ten thouſand 
men; and Shullembourg had twice as many, It is to 
be obſerved, that he had in his army between fix and 
ſeven thouſand Moſcovites, which had long been diſ- 
ciplined in Saxony, and were looked upon as experienced 
ſoldiers, who joined the German diſcipline to the Ruſſian 
fierceneſs. The battle of Fravenſtad was fought on 
February 12, 1706. But this very General Shullem- 
bourg, who with four thouſand men had in a manner 
eluded the fortune of the King of Sweden, ſunk under 
that of General Renchild. The engagement laſted not 
a quarter of an hour, the Saxons did not reſiſt a moment, 
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and the Moſcovites threw down their arms upon the firſt 
appearance of the Swedes ; the terror was ſo ſudden, 
and the diſorder ſo great, that the conquerors found 
upon the held of battle ſeven thouſand fuſees alkcharged, 
which they had thrown away without firing. No de- 
feat was ever quicker, more complete and more ſhame- 
ful; and yet no general had ever made a finer diſpoſi- 
tion than Shullembourg that day by the confeſſion of all 
the Saxon and Swediſh officers, who learnt by the con- 
ſequence how little human prudence is miſtreſs of e- 
vents. 7 

Among the priſoners there was found an entire regi- 
ment of Frenchmen; theſe wretches had been taken 
priſoners by the troops of Saxony in 1704. at the famous 
battle of Hocſted, fo fatal to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. 
They bad ſince enliſted themſelves into the ſervice of 
King Auguſtus, who had formed them into a regiment of 
dragoons, had given the command of them to a French- 
man, of the family of Joyeuſe. The colonel was killed 
upon the firſt, or rather the ſole charge of the Swedes; 
and the entire regiment were made priſoners of war, 
from that day wel Frenchmen deſired that they might 
be allowed to ſerve Charles XII. and were received into 
his ſervice by a ſingular fate, which reſerved them to 
change again their conqueror and maſter. | 

As to the Moſcovites, they begged for life upon their 
knees; but Renchild ordered them to be inhumanly maſ- 
ſacred in cold blood above fix hours after the battle, to 
revenge on them the depredations of their country, and 
diſencumber himſelf of a number of priſoners he knew 
not what to do with. 

The King was upon his return from Lithuania 
when he received the news of this victory; but the 
ſatisfaction he received from it was diſturbed by a ſmall 
fit of jealouſy, and he could not help ſaying, Renchild 
ewill not compare himſelf with me again. 

Auguſtus now found himſelf without refuge, he had 
nothing left himſelf but Cracow, where he was ſhut up 
with two regiments of Moſcovites, two of Saxons, and 
ſome troops of the army of the crown, by whom he was 


even afraid he ſhould be delivered up to the W 
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but his misfortunes were completed, when they heard 
that Charles XII. had at laſt entered Saxony on Septem- 
ber 1, 1706. | 

The diete of Ratiſbone, which repreſents the empire 
and whoſe reſolutions are often as ineffectual as they are 
ſolemn, declared the King of Sweden an enemy to the 
empire, in caſe he paſſed beyond the Oder with his 
army ; which very determination confirmed him in his 
reſolution of marching into Germany. 

Upon his approach the villages were deſerted, and 
the inhabitants fled on all ſides. Charles did here, as 
before at Copenhagen. He cauſed his proclamation to 
be fixed up in all places, that he had no other deſign but 
to procure peace; that all thoſe who returned to their 
houſes, and paid the contributions he ſhould require, 
ſhould be treated as his own ſubjects, and the reſt pur- 
ſued without quarter. This declaration from a 
prince, who was never known to have broken his word, 
brought back the inhabitants in numbers, whom fear 
had driven away. He encamped at Alranitad, near 
the plain of Lutzen, the field of, battle famous for the 
victory and death of Guſtavus Adolphus. He had a 
couriolity to ſee the place where that great man fell; 
and when they had brought him upon the ſpot, I have 
© endeavoured, ” ſays he, to live like him, it may be 
God may grant me one day a death as glgrious. 

From this camp he gave orders to the eſtates of 
Saxony to meet, and fend him without delay the regiſters 
of the finnances of the electorate. As ſoon as he had 
them in his power, and was informed exactly of what 
Saxony could ſupply, he impoſed a tax upon it of fix 
hundred twenty five thouſand rixdollars a month. Be- 
ſides which contribution, the Saxons were obliged to 
furniſh every Swediſh? ſoldier with two pound of meat, 
two pound of bread, two pots of beer, and four pence a- 
day, with forage for the horſe. The contributions be- 
ing thus regulated, the King eſtabliſhed a new method 
of puarding the Saxons from the inſults of his ſoldiers. 
He ordered in all the towns where he put garriſons, that 
every inn-keeper, in whoſe houſe the ſoldiers were quar- 
tered, ſhould give certificates of their behaviour every 
month, without which the ſoldier, was not to have his 
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pay. Inſpectors beſides went every fifteen days from 
houſe to houſe, to make enquiry whether the Swedes had 
occaſioned any diſturbance ; and care was taken to make 
the inn-keepers amends, and puniſh the perſons in fault, 

But though the troops of Charles XII. lived under ſo 
ſevere a diſcipline, that they plundered not the towns 
which were carried by aſſault, before they had leave; 
that they even plundered in a regular manner, and left 
off upon the firſt fignal ; and the Swedes to this day 
boaſt of the diſcipline they obſerved in Saxony: yet the 
Saxons complain of molt terrible ravages committed by 
them: contradictions which it would be impoſſible to 
reconcile, if we did not conſider that men are apt to look 
upon the ſame objects, with different views. It can 
ſcarce be conceived but that the conquerors mult at ſome 
times have tranſgreſſed the rules of moderation; and 
that the conquered ſhould cenſure the ſlighteſt damages, 
as the moſt ſhocking injuries. One day, as the King 
was riding out near Leipſick, a Saxon peaſant threw 
himſelf at his feet to aſk juſtice of him againſt a grana- 
dier, who had juſt taken from him what he had defigned 
for his family's dinner. The King ordered the ſoldier to 
be brought before him, And is it true, ſays he, © 
*« with a ſtern countenance, that you have robbed this 
* man? ” « Sir, ſays the ſoldier, © I have not done 
« him ſo much miſchief, as your Majeſty has done his 
«© maſter; you have taken a kingdom from him, and! 
« have only taken a turkey from this fellow.” The 
King gave the poor man ten ducates with his own hand, 
and pardoned the ſoldier for the boldneſs of his reply, 
ſaying. © Remember, friend, if I have taken a kingdom 
8 _ King Auguſtus, I have taken nothing for my- 
l. - 

The great mart of Leipſick was held as uſual ; the 
tradeſmen came thither in perfect ſecurity; not one 
Swediſh ſoldier was ſeen in the fair; it was ſaid the 
King of Sweden's army lay only in Saxony to keep the 
peace. He commanded throughout all the electorate 
with as abſolute a power and as profound tranquillity as 
in Stockholm. 

King Auguſtus wandering in Poland, and deprived at 


once both of his kingdom and electorate, at laſt wo a 
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letter with his own Land to Charles XII. to aſk a peace. 
This letter he ſecretly ſent by Baron Inhof and Monſ. 
Finſten, referendary of the privy council ; he gave 
them full powers and a blank ſigned ; Go, ſays he, en- 
deavour to obtain for me reaſonable and Chriflian conditions, 
He was reduced to the neceſſity of concealing this over- 
ture for peace, and not to have recourſe to the mediation 
of any prince; for, being then in Poland at the mercy 
of the Moſcovites, he had reaſon to fear that the dan- 
gerous ally, whom he abandoned, would revenge upon 
him his ſubmiſſions to the conqueror. His two plenipo- 
tentiaries came by night to Charles XIIth's camp, and 
had a private audience. The King read the letter, and, 
« Gentlemen, ſays he to the plenipotentiaries, I will give 
« you my anſwer in a moment,” He immediately re- 
tired into his cabinet and wrote as follows : 


] Conſent to give peace pon the following conditions, ing 
which it muſt not be expected that I ſhall make the leaf 
alteration : 

I. That King Auguſtus renounce. for ever the crown of 
Poland; that he acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful King, and 
that he premiſe never to remount the throne, not even after 
the death of Staniſlaus. | 

IT. That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly 
thoſe he has made with Moſcowy. 

III. That he ſend back with honour into my camp the 
Princes Sobieſki, and all the priſoners he has been able to 
take. 

IV. That he deliver into my hands all the deſerters, auh 
have entered into his ſervice, and particularly Fohn Patkul ; 
and that all proceeding be flopped againſt ſuch as have paſjed 


from his ſerwice into mine. 


He gave this paper to Count Piper, charging him to 
negotiate the reſt with the plenipotentiaries of King 
Auguſtus. They were ſhocked at the ſeverity of the 
propoſitions ; and uſed all the little art men can employ, 
where power is wanting, to ſoften the rigour of the King 
of Sweden. They had ſeveral conferences with Count 


Piper, 
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Piper, but could gain no other anſwer from him to all 
their perſuaſions, than * Such is the will of the King my 
« maſter, and he never changes his reſolutions. 

Whilſt this peace was filently negotiating in Saxony, 
fortune ſeemed to put King Auguſtus into a condition of 
obtaining one more honourable, and of treating with his 
conqueror upon a more equal footing. 

Prince Menzicoff, generaliſſimo of the Moſcovite 
army, brought him into Poland a body of thirty thouſand 
men, at the time when he not only did not deſire their 
aſſiſtance any longer, but even feared it. He had with 
him ſome Poliſh and Saxon troops, which in all made 
up about fix thouſand men ; ſurrounded with. this ſmall 
body by Prince Menzicoff's army, he was under the moſt 
terrible apprehenſions, in caſe they ſhould diſcover his 
negotiation. He ſaw himſelf at the ſame time dethroned 
by his enemy, and in danger of being detained a priſ- 
oner by his ally. In this nice circumſtance there appear- 
ed in view of the army one of the Swediſh generals, 
named Maderfield, at the head of ten thouſand men ar 
Caliſh, near the palatinate of Poſnania. Prince Menzi- 
coff preſſed King Auguſtus to give them battle. The 
King in the utmoſt perplexities delayed it under ſeveral 
pretexts ; for though the enemy had but one third of their 
number, there were four thouſand Swedes in Maderfield's 
army, and that was enough to render the event doubtful; 
and to fall upon the Swedes during the negotiation, and 
loſe the victory, was to ruin him paſt all redemption. He 
therefore determined to ſend a perſon upon whom he 
could rely to the general of the enemy, to let him into 
pou of the ſecret of the peace, and adviſe him to retreat; 

ut this advice had a very different effect from what was 
expected. General Maderfield imagined- that a ſnare 
was laid to intimidate him, and upon the bare force of 
that imagination he reſolved to riſk the battle. Sn 

The Moſcovites that day conquered the Swedes in a 
pitched battle for the firſt time. This victory, which 
King Auguſtus gained almoſt againſt his own inclination, 
was complete, and he entered triumphant in the midit of 
his bad fortune into. Warſaw, formerly the capital of his 
kingdom, but then a diſmantled and ruined town, ready 


to receive any conqueror, and to acknowledge the mou 
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el for king. He was tempted to ſeize upon this moment 
for proſperity, and to fall upon the King of Sweden in 
Saxony with the Moſcovite army. But upon recollecti- 
en, that Charles XII. was at the head of a Swediſh army, 
which till then had- been invincible ; that the Moſcovites 
would forſake him upon the firſt information of the treaty 
ke had begun; that Saxony, his hereditary dominions, 
already exhauſted-of men and money, weuld be equally 
ravaged by the Moſcovites and Swedes ; that the empire 
taken up in a war with France could not aſiſt him; that 
he ſhould be left without dominions, money, or friends; 
ke. judged it better to comply with the terms the King of 
Sweden ſhould impoſe upon him. Theſe terms were 
made more ſevere when Charles had information, that 
King Auguſtus had fallen upon his troops during the ne- 
gotiation. His paſſion and the pleaſure of humbling an 
enemy ſtill more, who had gained an advantage over him, 
made him the more inflexible upon all the articles of the 
treaty, Thus the victory of King Auguſtus ſerved only 
to render his ſituation the more unfortunate, a circum- 
ſtance which in all probability never happened to any 
one but himſelf. | 

He had juſt ſung Te Deum at Warſaw, when Finſten, 
one-of his plenipotentiaries, arrived in Saxony, with the 
treaty of peace, which deprived him of his crown. 
Auguſtus pauied a while, but ſigned it, and then ſet out 
for Saxony, in vain hopes, that his preſenee might ſoft i 
the King of Sweden, and that his enemy would perhaps 1 
call to mind the antient alliance of their houſes, and the q 4 
blood which united them. rs 

Ihe two Princes had their firſt interview at Gunterſdorf 1 
in Count Piper's quarters, without any ceremony. 4 
Charles XII. was in jack-boots, with a piece of black 
taftety tied round his neck inſtead of a cravat; his 
cloaths were, as uſual, made of a coarſe blew cloath, 
with braſs buttons. 'He had a long ſword by his fide, 
which had ſerved him in the battle of Narva, and upon 
the pommel of which he would often lean. The con- 
verlation turned wholly upon thoſe great boots. 
Charles XII. told King Auguſtus, he had not laid them 
aſide ſor ſix years, except when he went to ſleep. Theſe 
trifles were the ſole diſcourſe, that paſſed between two 

kings, 
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kings, one of whom had diſpoſſeſſed the other of a 
crown. Auguſtus ſpoke all the while with an air of 
complaiſance and ſatisfaction, which princes and men ha- 
bituated to great affairs know how to aſſume amidſt the 
molt cruel mortificatons. The two kings dined together 
ſeveral times afterwards. Charles always affected to 
— the right hand to King Auguſtus; but was ſo far 
rom ſoftening the rigour of his demands, that he made 
them ſtill harder. He obliged the King elector, not only 
to ſend Staniſlaus the jewels and records of the crown, 
but likewiſe to write him a letter of congratulation upon 
his acceſſion. And he abſolutely inſiſted upon the giv- 
ing up of General Patkul without delay. Auguſtus 
therefore was forced to write the following letter, to his 
rival. 


Six and BROTHER, 


S I ought to have regard to the requeſts of the King of 
Sweden, I cannot avoid congrat ulating your Majeſly 
upon your acceſſion to the crown ; though perhaps the advanta- 
geous treaty the King Saveden has lately concluded for your 
Majeſty, might baue excuſed me from this correſpondence : 
However I congratulate your Majeſty, beſeeching God that 
your ſubjetts may be more faithful to you, than they bave 
en to me, 


Leipfick, Ap. 8. AvucvusTvus, King. 


1707. 


STANISLAUS anſwered, 


SIR and BrxoTHER, 


T* E correſpondence of your Majeſiy is a new obligation 

which I owe to the King of Seweden ; I bade a juſt 
ſenſe of the compliments you make me upon my coming to the 
crown ; and hope my ſubjetts will hawe no cauſe to fail in 
their. fidelity to me, as 1 Hall objerve the laws of the kings 
dom. 


STANISLAUS, King of Por and. 
King 
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- King Staniſlaus came himſelf to Leipſick, where he 
one day met King Auguſtus ; but the two princes bow- 
ed to each other without ſpeaking. This was. the 
height of Charles XIIth's triumph to ſee two kings in 
his court, one of whom had been crowned, and the 
other dethroned, by his arms, 

Auguſtus was farther obliged to order all the magi- 
ſtrates under him not to treat him as King of Poland 
any longer, and to efface the title he renounced out of 


the public prayers. He was leſs concerned about ſetting 


the Sobieſki's at liberty : though the princes upon com- 


ing out of priſon refuſed to ſee him ; but the ſacrifice of 


Patkul was a circumſtance of great mortification. The 
Czar on one fide loudly demanded him back as his 
embaſſador, and on the other the King of Sweden made 
terrible threats, if they refuſed to give him up to him. 
Patkul was then ſhut up in the cattle of Koniſting in 
Saxony. King Auguſtus thought he might find an ex- 
pedient to ſatisfy Charles XII. and his own honour at 
the ſame time. He ſent his guards to deliver up the 
unhappy priſoner to the Swedith troops ; but ſent before 
a ſecret order to the governor of Koniſting, to let him 
eſcape. Patkul's ill fortune defeated the care that was 
taken to ſave him. The governor knowing him to be 
very rich, would have had him bought his liberty. But 
the priſoner, relying ſtill upon the law of nations, and 
informed of the intentions of King Auguſtus, refuſed to 
pay what he thought he ſhould obtain for nothing. 

uring this interval, the guards appointed to ſeize upon 
him, arrived, and immediately gave him up to four 
Swediſh officers who carried him ſtraight to the general 
quarters at Alranſtad, where he continued three months 
tied to a ſtake with a heavy chain of iron; and thence he 
was Carried to Caſimir, 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the Czar's 
ambailador, and conſidering only that he was born his 
ſubject, ordered a council of war to paſs ſentence upon 
him with the utmoſt rigour. He was condemned to be 
broke alive and quartered. A chaplain came to let 
him know, that he was to die, without informing him 
of the manner of his puniſhment. At the ſame inftant 
this man, who had braved death in ſo many battles, 
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finding himſelf alone with a prieſt, and his courage no 
longer ſupported by glory or paſſion, the ſole ſources of 
human intrepidity, poured out a flood of tears into the 
chaplain's boſom. He was engaged to a Saxon lady 
named Madam D'Einfiedel, who had all the advan- 
tages of birth, merit, and beauty, and whom he had 
thoughts of marrying much about the {ame time that he 
was given up to puniſhment. He deſired the chaplain 
to viſit her in order to offer her ſome conſolation, and 
to aſſure her that he died full of the tendereſt regards 
for her. 
and ſaw the wheels and ſtakes prepared for his execu- 
tion, he fell into convulſions of terror, and threw him- 
ſelf into the arms of the miniſter, who embraced him, 
and covered him with his cloak, and wept over him, 
A Swediſh officer then read aloud a paper, which contain- 
ed the following words, ! 

« This is to declare, that the expreſs order of his Ma- 
« jeſty, our moſt merciful lord, is, that this man, who 
is: a traitor to his country, be broke upon the wheel 
* and quartered, for the reparation of his crimes, and 
* for an example to others, nat every one may a- 
« void treaſon, and faithfully .-rve his king.” At the 
words Moft merciful lord, Patkul cried out, What mer- 
„ cy?” And at thoſe of Traztor to bis country; Alas! 
„ ſays he, I have ſerved it too well.” He received 
ſixteen blows, and endured the longeſt and moſt dread- 
ful tortures that can be imagined. Thus died the un- 
fortunate John Renold Patkul, ambaſſador and general 
to the Emperor of Moſcovy. 

| Thoſe who looked upon him only as a ſubject. who 
had rebelled againſt his king, ſaid that he had deſerved 
his death; but thoſe who conſidered him as a Livo- 
nian, born in a province which had privileges to de- 
fend, and who recollected that he was driven from Li- 
vonia only for having ſupported thoſe rights, called 
him the martyr to the liberty of his country. But all 
agreed that the title of ambaſſador to the Czar ought 
to have rendered his perſon ſacred. Only the King of 
Sweden, brought up in the principle of arbitrary power, 
thoug}ut that he had done no more than an act of juſtice, 
Whilit all Europe condemned his cruelty. 7 bo 
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His members were quartered, and remained expoſed 
upon gibbets, till 1713, when Auguſtus, having re- 
gained his throne, ordered theſe teſtimonies of the ne- 
ceſſity he was reduced to at Alranſtad to be collected 
together. They were brought to him in a box to War- 
ſaw, in preſence of the French ambaſſador. The King 
of Poland ſhewing the box to the miniſter, only ſaid to 
him, See the members of Patkul, without any addition of 
blame or complaint, or without any of the perſons pre- 
ſent venturing to ſpeak upon ſo tender and ſo mournful 
a ſubjeR. 

Charles would have proceeded with the ſame ſeverity 
againſt General Fleming, the favourite, and ſince the 
firſt miniſter of King Auguſtus. Fleming was born in 
the Swediſh Pomerania; and though from his infancy 
he had been attached to the Elector of Saxony, Charles 
looked upon him always as his ſubject, and had long 
demanded him to be given up to him. Fleming when 
he ſaw his maſter not in a condition to refuſe any thing, 
fled into Pruflia, from whence he wrote a letter to King 
Staniflaus, with whom he had been acquainted in Poland, 
to beg of him, that he would prevail with the King of 
Sweden to lay aſide his reſentments againſt him. Sta- 
niflaus applied in his favour with warmth, and for eight 
days ſucceſſively repeated his entreaties, without any 
effect; at laſt he almoſt threw himſelf at the feet of 
Charles, who ſaid to him; © My brother, at your re- 
«* queſt I grant you his life, but remember you will one 
day repent of what you have done.” And indeed 
Fleming did afterwards ſerve his maſter againſt Sta- 
niſlaus, much beyond what his duty obliged him to. 

About the ſame time one Paikel, a Livonian, and an 
officer in the Saxon troops, who was taken priſoner in 
the field, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree of 
the ſenate ; but his ſentence was only to lote his head. 
This difference of puniſhments in the ſame caſe ſhewed 
too much, that Charles, in putting Patkul to fo cruel a 
death, intended more to revenge himſelf than to puniſh 
him, However, Paikel, after his condemnation, pro- 
poſed to the ſenate, to let the King into the ſecret of 
making gold, in cafe he would pardon him. He made 
the experiment in priſon in CT ki of Colonel Hamil- 
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ton and the magiſtrates of the town ; and, whither it was 
that he had in reality diſcovered any uſeful art, or whe- 
ther he had found out none but that of deceiving plau- 
fibly, which ſeems moſt probable, they carried the gold 
which was found at the bottom of the crucible to the 
mint at Stockholm, and made a report fo juridically, 
and which' appeared ſo important, that the Queen, 
1 of Charles, ordered the execution to be 
uſpended,. till the King being informed of this particu- 
larity ſhould ſend his orders to Stockholm. | 

The King made anſwer, ** That he had refuſed the 
*« pardon of the criminal to the intreaties of his friends, 
% and he never would grant that to intereſt, which he 
* had denied to friendſhip.” This inflexibility had 
ſomething in it very heroical in a prince, eſpecially as 
he thought the ſecret poſſible. When it was told King 
Auguſtus, he faid, © He did not wonder that the King 
of Sweden had ſo much indifference for the philoſo- 
« phers ſtone, ſince he had found it in Saxony. 

When the Czar had notice of the ſtrange peace that 
King Auguſtus, notwithſtanding their treaties, had con- 
cluded at Alranſtad ; and that Patkul his ambaſſador and 
plenipotentiary had been given up to the King of 
Sweden in contempt of the laws of nations, he ſpread 
bis complaints through all the courts of Europe ; he 
wrote to the Emperor of Germany, to the Queen of 
England, and to the ſtateb- general of the united provinces; 
he called the melancholy neceſſity, to which Auguſtus 
yielded, by the names of cowardice and treachery ; he 
conjured all theſe powers to interpoſe their mediation for 
the ſending back of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the 
affront which in his perſon weuld be offered to all crown- 
ed heads; he prefied them by the motive of their ho- 
nour not to deſcend ſo low as to become guarantees for 
the peace of Alranftad, which Charles XII. would force 
upon them by threatening. Theſe letters had no other 

effect than to ſhew the power of the King of Sweden till 
more. The Emperor, England, and Holland, were 
then engaged in a deſtructive war againſt France; and 
they did not judge it convenient to exaſperate Charles 
XII. by the refuſal of the vain ceremony of being gua- 
rantees to a treaty, As to the unfortunate Patkul, not 
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one power interpoſed its good offices in his behalf 
which ſhews how little a ſubject ought to rely on 
princes. 

It was propoſed in the Czar's council to make reta- 
liation by treating the Swediſh officers, who were pri- 
ſoners at Moſcow, in the ſame manner. But the Czar 
would not conſent to a barbarity, which would have 
been attended with ſuch fatal conſequence ; fince there 
were more Moſcovites priſoners in Sweden than Swedes 
in Moſcovy. 

He ſought for a more advantageous revenge. The 
main body of his enemies army lay idle in Saxony, 
Levenhaup, the King of Sweden's general, who was left 
in Poland with about twenty thouſand men, was notable 
to guard the paſles in a country without forts and full of 
f2ctions. Staniflaus was in the camp of Charles XII. 
The Emperor of Moſcovy ſeizes upon this conjuncture, 
and re-cnters Poland with above fixty thouſand men; 
he divides them into ſeveral bodies, and marches with a 
fiying camp as far as Leopold which was not garriſoned 
by the Swedes. All the towns of Poland are his, who 
appears before their gates at the head of an army. He 
ceaſed an aſſembly to be called together at Leopold, 
not much unlike that which had dethroned Auguſtus at 
Warſaw. | | 

Poland had then two primates, as well as two kings, 
the one nominated by Auguſtus, the other by Staniſlaus. 
The primate nominated by Auguſtus ſummoned the aſ- 
ſembly of Leopold, and drew thither all thoſe whom 
this unfortunate prince had abandoned by the peace of 
Alranſtad, with ſuch as the Czar's money had brought o- 


ver to his interett, and it was propoſed to elect a new . 


king. So that Poland was upon the point of havin 
three kings at a time, without being able to ſay which 
was the true one. 

During the conferences of Leopold, the Czar, united 
in intereſts with the Emperor of Germany through the 
common fear they had'of the King of Sweden, ſecretly 
obtained of him a number of German officers. Theſe 
came daily to make a conſiderable augmentation in his 
forces, by bringing with them experience and diſcipline. 
He engaged them to his ſervice by great rewards; and 
3 | for 
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for the better encouragement of his own troops, he gave 
his picture ſet round with diamonds to all the general of- 
ficers and colonels who had fought at the battle of Ca- 
liſh; the lower officers had medals of gold, and every 
private ſoldier a medal of filver. Theſe monuments of 
the victory at Caliſh were all ſtruck in his new city of 
Peterſburg, where arts and ſciences flouriſhed in propor- 
tion as he trained up his troops to a ſenſe of emulation 
and glory. 

The confuſion, multiplicity of factions, and continual 
ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the diete of Leo- 
pold from coming to any reſolution ; for which reaſon, 
the Czar transferred it to Lublin. But the change of 
place did not leſſen the diſorders and uncertainty which 
all mankind were in; and the aſſembly ſatisfied them- 
ſelves with neicher owning Auguſtus, who had abdicated, 
nor Staniſlaus, who had been elected, againſt their incli- 
nations ; but they were neither ſufficiently united, nor re- 
foluts enough to name another king. During theſe 
fruitleſs deliberations, the party of the Princeſs Sapieha, 
that of Oginſky, thoſe who held in ſecret for King Au- 
guſtus, and the new ſubjects of Staniſlaus, all made war 
upon one another, ravaged each others eſtates, and finiſh- 
ed the ruin of their country. The Swediſh troops com- 
manded by Levenhaup, of which one part lay in Livonia, 
another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, were daily 
In purſuit of the Moſcovite troops, and ſet fire to every 
thing that oppoſed Staniſlaus. I he Moſcovites equally 
ruined friends and enemies, and nothing was to be ſeen 
but towns in aſhes, and wandering troops of Poles, depri- 
ved of all their ſubſtance, who equally hated their two 
kings, and Charles XII. and the Czar. 

King Staniſlaus ſet out from Alranitad on the 15th of 
July 1707, with General Renchild, fixteen Swediſh regi- 
ments, and great ſums of money, to appeaſe all theſe 
troubles in Poland, and make himſelf peaceably owned. 
He was acknowledged wherever he paſſed ; the diſci- 

line of his troops, which the better expoſed the] bar- 
2 of the Moſcovites, gained him the people's inclina- 
tions: his extreme affability reunited to him almoſt all the 
factions, in proportion as it was known; and his money 
procured him the greateſt part of the army of the * 
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The Czar fearing he ſhould want proviſions in a coun 
which his troops had laid deſolate, retired into Lithuania, 
where he had appointed the rendezvous of the ſeveral 
branches of his army, and eſtabliſhed magazines. This 
retreat left King Staniſlaus in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
almoſt all Poland. 

The only one, who then troubled him in his domi- 
nions, was Count Siniauſki, grand general of the crown, 


of the nomination of Auguſtus. He was a perſon of 


very great abilities, and as much ambition, and was at 
the head of a third party. He neither owned Auguſtus 
nor Staniſlaus ; and after having uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
make himſelf elected, he was contented to be head of a 
party, as he could not be king. The troops of the 
crown, who continued under his command, had ſcarce a- 
ny other pay, beſides the liberty of revaging their own 
country with impunity. And all who had ſuffered from 
their plunder, or were apprehenſive of it, preſently ſub- 
mitted to Staniſlaus, whoſe power was daily confirmed. 
The King of Sweden was then receiving ambaſſadors 
in his camp at Alranſtad, from almoſt all the princes in 
Chriſtendom. Some defired him to quit the dominions 
of the empire, and others preſſed him to turn his arms 
againſt the Emperor; and it was then a current report, 
that he deſigned to join with France, in depreſſing the 
houſe of Auſtria, Amongſt theſe ambaſſadors was the 
famous John Duke of Marlborough, ſent by Anne queen 
of Great-Britain. This man who never laid ſiege to a 
town which he did not take, nor fought a battle which 
he did not gain, was at St James's a perfect courtier, the 
head of a party in parliament, and, in foreign countries, 
the moſt able negotiator of his time. He did France as 
much miſchief by his underſtanding, as by his arms. 


And Fagel, ſecretary of the ſtates-general, a man of very 


great merit, has been heard to ſay, that more than once 
the ſtates general, having reſolved to oppoſe what the 
Duke of Marlborough was to lay before them ; the 


-Duke came, ſpoke to them in French, in which language 


he expreſſed himſelf very ill, and brought them all into 

his ſentiments. | 
In conjunction with Prince Eugene, the companion of 
his victories, and Heinſius the grand Penſioner of m_ 
and, 
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land, he ſupported all the weight of the enter prizes of 
the allies againſt France. He knew that Charles was 
exaſperated againſt the empire and the Emperor ; that 
he was ſecretly ſolicited by the French; and that if this 
conqueror ſhould join himſelf to Lewis XIV. the allies 
would be undone. 

"Tis true, Charles had given his word in 1700 not to 
intermeddle in the war of Lewis XIV. with the allies, 
But the Duke of Marlborough did not believe that any 
prince would be ſo great a ſlave to his word, as not to ſa- 
crifice it to his grandeur and intereſt. He therefore ſet 
out from the Hague with a deſign to ſound the intentions 
of the King of Sweden. 

As ſoon as he was arrived at Leipſick, where Charles 
then was, he applied himſelf fecretly, not to Count Piper 
the firſt miniſter, but « Baro Goerts, who began to 
ſhare the King's confidence with Piper. He told Goerts, 
that the deſign of the allies was very ſnortly to propoſe 
to the King of Sweden to be a ſecond time mediator be- 
tween them and France. He ſaid this in hopes of diſco- 
vering; by Goert's anſwer, the King's intentions, and be- 
cauſe he choſe much rather to have Charles for an arbi- 
trator, than an enemy. At laſt he had hay public audi- 
ence at Leipfick. 

Upon his firſt addreſs to the Hom, he told him in 
French, that he ſhould think himſelf happy, if he could 
be taught under his command, what he yet wanted to 
know in the art of war. He then had a private audi- 
ence of an hour long, in which the King ſpoke in Ger- 
man, and the Duke in French: the Duke who was ne- 
ver in haſte to make propoſitions and had learnt, by a 
long courſe of experience, the art of penetrating into 
the ſentiments of mankind, and finding out the ſecret 
connexion between their inmoſt thoughts and their acti- 
ons, geſtures and diſcourſe, fixed his eyes attentively up- 
on the King. When he ſpoke to him of war in general, 
he thought he perceived in his Majeſty a natural. averſion 
towards France, and obſerved that he was pleaſed when 
he talked of the conqueſts of the ailies. He mention- 
ed the Czar to him, and took notice that his eyes always 
kindled at bis name, notwithſtanding the moderation of 
the conference ; -and he farther remarked, that a map 
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of Moſcovy lay before him upon the table. He wanted 
no moze to determine him in his judgment, that the real 
deſign of the King of Sweden and his ſole ambition 
were to dethrone the Czar, as he had already done the 
King of Poland. He underſtood that he had no other 
views by continuing in Saxony, than to impoſe by that 
means certain hard laws upon the Emperor of Germany. 
But he knew that the Emperor would comply with them, 
and that thus matters would be eaſily made up. He left 
Charles XII. to his“ natural inclination ; and being ſa- 
tified with having diſcovered his intentions, he made 
him no kind of propoſal. 

As few negotiations are concluded without money, and 
miniſters are ſometimes ſeen to ſell the hatred or favours 
of their maſters, 'tis believed throughout all Europe, that 
the Duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs with the King of 
Sweden, was obtained by a large ſum of money, op- 
portunely given to Count Piper; and the Count is re- 
fleted upon for it to this day, For my own part, after 
having traced this report to its ſource, I have been in- 
formed, that Piper received a ſmall preſent from the Em- 
peror, by the hands of Count Wratiſlau, with the con- 
ſent of the King his maſter, and nothing from the Duke 
of Marlborough. And farther, Count Piper, who was 
ſenſible, -that the proceedings of his King might one day 
be imputed to him, if they proved unfortunate ; ſent his 
advice ſealed up to the jenate of Sweden, to be opened 
after his death. His opinion was, that Charles ſhould 
firſt firmly eſtabliſh King Staniſlaus upon the crown of 
Poland, and then accept of the mediation between France 
and the allies, before he went to engage himſelf in Moſ- 
covy. bis true indeed, that Piper might at the ſame 
time adviſe his maſter to that dangerous expedition, and 
be willing to clear himſelf of it in the eyes of poſterity; 
but it is as certain, that Charles was obſtinately bent up- 
on dethroning the Emperor of Ruſſia ; that he then took 
counſel of no body, nor had any occaſion for Count 
Piper's inſtigations to ſtir him up to revenge againſt Peter 
Alexiowitz, which he had ſo long thirſted after. And 
laſtly, what abſolutely vindicates the miniſter from this 
imputation, is the honour which Charles XII. paid to his 
memory a long time after ; when having a 
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Piper was dead in Ruſſia, he cauſed his body to be tranſ- 


ported to Stockholm, and buried with great pomp and 
magnihcence at his own expence. 

The King, who had not as yet experienced ill for- 
tune, or even any interruption of his ſucceſſes, thought 
that one year would be ſufficient for dethroning the 
Czar, and that then he might return and raiſe himſelf, 
by his own power, to the dignity of arbiter of Europe: 
But he had a mind firſt to bring down the ſpirit of the 
Emperor of Germany. 

Count Zobor, the Emperor's chamberlain, had oke 
very diſreſpectfully of the King of Sweden, in the pre- 
ſence of the Swediſh ambaſſador at Vienna. The Em- 
peror had made reparation, though much againſt his 
will, by baniſhing the Count; but this would not ſa- 
tisfy the King of Sweden; he inſiſted upon the delivery 
of Count Zobor into his hands. The pride of the court 
of Vienna was obliged to ſtoop, and give up the Count 
to the King, who ſent him back, after having kept 
him ſome time a priſoner at Stettin. 

He farther demanded, in oppoſition to all the laws 
of nations, that they ſhould deliver up to him fifteen 
hundred unfortunate Moſcovites, who, having eſcaped 
his arms, had fled into the Emperor's dominions. And 
the court of Vienna mult have conſented to this extra- 
vagant demand, and they all had been given up to the 
enemy, if the Ruſſian envoy at Vienna, had not artfully 
provided for their eſcape, by different roads. 

The third and laſt of his demands was the moſt con- 
ſiderable. He declared himſelf protector of the Em- 
peror's proteſtant ſubjects in Sileſia, a province belong- 
ing to the houſe of Aaſtria, and not to the empire. 
And it was his will, that the Emperor ſhould grant them 
liberties and privileges, which had been eſtabliched by 
the treaties of Weſtphalia; but were extinguiſhed, or 
at leaſt eluded, by thoſe of Ryſwick The Emperor, 
who wanted nothing ſo much as to get rid of ſo dange- 
rous a neighbour, {till complied, and granted him all 
that he deſired. The Lutherans had above an hundred 
churches in Silefia, which the Roman-catholics were 
obliged to give up to them by this treaty ; but many of 
theſe conceſſions, which the King of Sweden's fortune 
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procured to them, were taken from them, as ſoon as 
ever he was out of a condition to impoſe laws. 

The Emperor, who was forced to make theſe con- 
ceſſions, and. abſolutely complied with the will of 
Charles XII. was named Joſeph, the eldeſt ſon of Leo- 
pold, and brother to the wiſe Emperor Charles VI. who 
ſucceeded him. The Pope's Nuncio, who then reſided 
in his court, reproached him very ſeverely, that he, 
who was a Roman-catholic, ſhould thus give up the 
intereſt of his own religion, in favour of heretics, 
« 'Tis well for you, an{wered the Emperor ſmiling, 
„that the King of Sweden did not propoſe to make 
«© me a Lutheran; for, if he had, I don't know what 
I ſhould have done.” 

Count Wratiſlaw, his ambaſſador with Charles XII. 
brought the treaty to Leipſick in favour of the Sileſians, 
ſigned by his maſter's own hand. Charles then ſaid, 
he was ſatisfied, and was the Emperor's very good 
friend; however, he was much diſguſted at the oppo- 
ſition he had found from Rome upon every occaſion. 
He looked with the outmoſt contempt upon the weak- 
neſs of that court, which, having one half of Europe 
for its irreconcilable enemy, is always in diſtruſt of the 
other, and ſupports its credit only by its {kill in nege- 
tiations. In the mean time he meditated revenge. He 
told Count Wratiſtau, that the Swedes had formerly 
conquered Rome, and had not degenerated like that 
city. And he let the Pope know, that he would one 
day demand back the effects which Queen Chriſtiana. 
had leftat Rome. One cannot tell, how far this young 
conqueror would have carried his reſentments and his 
arms, if fortune had proſpered his defigns. Nothing 
then appeared impoſſible to him. He had even ſent 
privately ſeveral officers into Aſia, and as far as Egypt, 
to take the plan of the towns, and inform him of the 
ſtrength of thoſe countries. Tis certain, that if any 
one could have overturned the empire of the Perſians 
and Turks, and then have paſſed into Italy; it was 
Charles XII. He was as young as Alexander; as much 
a ſoldier, and as enterpriſing ; but more indefatigable, 
more robuſt, and more virtuous: and the Swedes per- 


haps exceeded the Macedonians, But ſuch projects, 
which 
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which are looked upon as divine, when attended with 
ſucceſs, are treated as chimeras when they want it. 

At laſt, all difficulties being removed, and whatever 
he had a mind to be executed ; after having humbled 
the Emperor, given laws in the empire, protected the 
Lutheran religion in the midit of Roman-catholics 
dethroned one king, crowned another, and ſeen him- 
ſelf the terror of all the princes around him, he pre- 
pared for his departure. The pleaſures of Saxony, 
where he had lain idle a full year, had made no altera- 
tion in his manner of living. He mounted on horſe. 
back three times a-day, roſe at four in the morning, 
dreſſed himſelf alone, drank no wine, ſat at table but 
one quarter of an hour, exerciſed his troops once every 
day; and knew no other pleaſure, but that of making 
Europe tremble. 

The Swedes did not yet know, whither their King 
would lead them; only it was ſuſpected in the army, 
that he might go to Moſcow. Some days before his de- 
parture, he ordered the grand Mareſchal of his houſhold 
to give him, in writing, the rout to Liplick.—He pauſed 
a while at that word, and that the Mareſchal might 
have no ſuſpicion of his projects, he added ſmiling, — 
to all the capital cities of Europe. The Mareſchal 
brought him a liſt of them all; and, at the head of 
them, had affected to put in great letters. 1 he road from 
Lipfick to Stockholm. The generality of the Swedes wiſh- 
ed only to return thither; hut the King was far from 
the thought of carrying them back into their own coun- 
try. ** I ſee, Sir,” ſays he, whither you would lead 
„ me, but we ſhall not return to Stockholm ſo ſoon.” 

The army was already upon their march, and paſled 
near Dreſden. - Charles was at their head, and riding, 
according to his cuſtom, about a quarter or half a mile 
before his guards. They loſt ſight of him all at once, 
and ſome of the officers ſpurred on their horſes to ſee 
where he was; but with all their enquiry they could not 
find him. 'The whole army took the alarm in a mo- 
ment. They made a halt, and the generals met tope- 
ther; and whilſt they were in great conſternation, they 
learned at laſt from a Saxon, who was paſling by, 
what was become of him, 1 
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He had a mind, as he paſſed ſo near Dreſden, to 
make a viſit to King Auguſtus. He entered the town 
on horſeback, attended by three or four general offi- 
cers, and went directly to alight at the palace. He 
was got as far as the Elector's apartment, before it 
was known that he was in the town. General Fleming 
having ſeen the King of Sweden at a diſtance, had on- 
ly time to run and inform his maſter. All that could 
be done upon ſuch an occaſion, was preſented to the 
idea of the miniſter, who laid it before Auguſtus : but 
Charles entered the chamber in his boots, before Au- 
guſtus had time to recover from his ſurprize. He was 
then ſick and in a night-gown ; but dreſſed himſelf pre- 
ſently. Charles breakfaſted with him, as a traveller 
who came to take leave of his friend; and then he 
expreſſed his defire of viewing the fortifications. Du- 
ring the little time that was taken up in walking round 
them, a Livonian condemned in Sweden, who ſerved 
in the troops of Saxony, thought he could never have 
a more favourable opportunity of obtaining pardon ; 
and begged of King Auguſtus to aſk it of Charles: 
being fully aſſured, that his Majeſty could not refuſe 
ſo ſlight a requeſt, to a prince from whom he had ta- 
ken a crown, and in whoſe power he then was. Au- 
guſtus was eaſily prevailed upon to undertake it. He 
Rood at a little diſtance from the King of Sweden, and 
was diſcourſing with Hoord a Swediſh general. I 
ee believe,” ſays he ſmiling, that your maſter will 
« not refuſe me.” *© You don't know him,” replies 
General Hoord, * he will rather refuſe you here than 
« any where elſe.” Auguſtus, notwithſtanding, aſked 
a pardon, for the Livonian, of the King in preſſing 
terms ; and Charles denied him in ſuch a manner, that 
he did not think fit to aſk it a ſecond time. After 
having paſſed ſome hours in this odd kind of viſit, he 
embraced King Auguſtus, and took his leave. Upon 
returning to his army, he found all his generals aſſem- 
bled in a council of war; and aſked the reaſon. Ge- 
neral Renchild told him, they had determined to be- 
ſiege Dreſden, in caſe his Majeſty had been detained a 
priſoner. “ Right,” ſays the King, ** they durſt not, 
they durſt not.” The next morning, upon the * 
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that King Auguſtus held an extraordinary council at 
Dreſden. You ſee,” ſays Renchild, “they are de- 
« liberating upon what they ſhould have done yeſter- 
« day.” A few days after this event, Renchild, co. 
ming to wait upon the King, ſpoke to him, with aſto. 
niſhment, of his adventure at Dreſden. I confided in 
my good fortune, ſaid Charles; but I have once ſeen 
the moment that might have been a little unfavourable 
to me. Fleming had no great inclination that I ſhould 
leave Dreſden ſo ſoon. 
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Charles leaves Saxony ; purſues the Czar; advances far 
into Ukrania, His lofſts, wound, and the battle of 
Pultowa. The conſequences of that battle, Charles re- 
duced to a neceſſity of flying into Turkey, His reception 
in Beſſarabia. | 


HARLES at laſt took leave of Saxony, in 
September 1707, followed by an army of three 
and forty thouſand men, formerly covered with ſteel, 
but then ſhining with gold and filver, and enriched 
with the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. Every ſoldier 
carried with him fifty crowns in ready money. All the 
regiments were not only complete, but in every com- 
pany, there were ſeveral ſupernumeraries, who waited 
for vacant places. Beſides this army, Count Leven» 
haup, one of his beſt generals, waited for him in Po- 
land, with twenty thouſand men; and he had, be» 
ſides, another army of fifteen thouſand in Finland; 
and freſh recruits were coming to him from Sweden. 
With all theſe forces, it was not doubted, but he muſt 
dethrone the Czar. 1} 
8 I 2 The 
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The emperor of Moſcovy was then in Lithuania, em- 
ployed in keeping up the ſpirits of a party, which King 
Auguſtus ſeemed to have renounced. His troops, divi- 
ded into ſeveral bodies, fied on all fides upon the firſt re- 
_ of the King of Sweden's approach. He had him- 

elf adviſed all his generals never to wait for the coming 
up of this conqueror with unequal force. 

The King of Sweden in the midit of his victorious 
march received a ſolemn embally from the Turks. The 
ambaſſador had his audience in Count Piper's quarters; 
for twas there always that ceremonies of pomp were 
performed. He {ſupported the dignity of his Maſter by 
a magnificent appegrance ; and the King, who was al- 
ways worſe lodged, worſe ſerved, and more plainly clad 
than the meaneſt officer in his army, would often ſay 
that his palace was Piper's quarters. The Turkiſh am- 
baſſador preſented Charles with an hundred Swediſh 
ſoldiers ; who having been taken by the Colmouks, ſold 
in Turkey, and redeemed by the Grand Signior, were 
ſent by him to the King, as the moſt agreeable preſent 
he could make him; not that the Ottoman pride pre- 
tended to pay homage to the glory of Charles XII. but 
becauſe the Sultan, a natural enemy to the emperors of 
Moſcovy and Germany, was deſirous of ſtrengthening 
him elf againſt them by the friendſhip of Sweden, and 
the alliance of Poland. The ambaſſador complimented 
Staniſlaus upon his advancement to the crown; and 
thus he was owned as king in a very little time by Ger- 
many, France, England, Spain, and Turkey. There 
remained only the Pope, who before he acknowledged 
him was Willing to wait, till time had ſettled the crown 
upon his head, which a turn of fortune might ſtrike off. 

Charles had ſcarce given audience to the ambaſſador 
of the Ottoman Porte, before he began his march in 
ſearch of the Moſcovites. | | 

The Czar had left Poland, and returned thither above 
twenty times during the courſe of the war. Fhe coun- 
try lying open on all fides, and having no ſtrong holds 
to cut off the retreat of an army, left the Moſcovites 
the liberty of appearing often again in the very place 
where they had been beaten; and even allowed them 
to penetrate as far into the country as the * 
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Whilſt Charles was in Saxony, the Czar had advanced 
as far as Leopold, which lyes on the ſouthern extremity 
of Poland. He was then towards the north at Grodno 
in Lithuania about a hundred leagues from Leopold. 
Charles left Staniflaus in Poland with ten thouſand 


Swedes and his new ſubjects to affiſt him in the preſerva- 


tion of his kingdom, againſt his foreign and domeſtic 
enemies ; as for his own part, he marched at the head 
of his horſe amidſt ice and ſnow towards Grodno in the 
month of January, 1708. 

He had already paſſed the Niemen within two leagues 
of the town, before the Czar knew any thing of his 
march. Upon the firſt news that the Swedes were co- 
ming, the Czar leaves the town by the north gate, and 
Charles enters by the ſonth. The King had with him 
but fix hundred of his guards, the reſt not being able to 
follow him; and the Czar fled with above two thou» 
ſand men, upon ſuppoſition that a whole army was en- 
tring into Grodno ; but he learnt that very day from a 
Poliſh deſerter, that he had quitted the place to no more 
than fix hundred men, and that the body of the enemy's 
army was ſtill above five leagues diſtant. He loſt no 
time, but ſent a detachment of fifreen hundred horſe in 
the evening to ſurprize the King of Sweden in the town. 
The fifteen hundred Moſcovites, aſſiſted by the darkneſs 
of the night, advanced ay far as the firſt Swediſh guard 
without being known. This guard conſiſted of thirty 
men; and they alone ſuſtained the attack of fifteen 
hundred for half a quarter of an hour. The King 
who lay at the other end of the town came up preſently 
with fix hundred guards; and the Moſcovites fled with 
precipitation. His army were not long without m_ 
him, nor he without purſuing the enemy. All the Mol- 
covite troops who were diſperſed in Lithuania retired in 
haſte eaſtward into the palatinate of Minſky, near the 
frontiers of Moſcovy, where their rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. The Swedes, whom the King alſo divided 
into ſeveral bodies, did not ceaſe to purſue them for 
above thirty leagues of their way. | hoſe who fled and 
thoſe who purſued, made exceſſive marches almoſt every 
day, though in the midſt of winter. All ſeaſons had 
been long equal to the ſoldiers of Charles and of the 
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Czar; the ſole terror, which the name of Charles carried 
with it, then made the difference between the Moſco- 
vites and the Swedes. 

From Grodno to the Boriſthenes eaſtward lye nothing 
but moraſſes, deſarts, mountains, and immenſe foreſts ; 
in ſuch places as are cultivated there was no provikon ro 
be found; the country people buried all their grain un- 
der ground, and whatever elſe could be preſerved there. 
In order to diicover theſe ſubterraneous magazines, they 
were obliged to found the earth with long poles pointed 
with iron. The Moſcovites and Swedes ſerved them- 
ſelves with theie proviſions by turns; but they were not 
always found, nor did they prove ſufficient, when they 
were diſcovered. 

1 he King of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficul- 
ties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
io that nothing flopped him in his march. After he 
had croſſed the foreſt of Minſky where his men were o- 
bliged every moment to cut down trees to make way for 
his troops and baggage, he found himſelf on the 25th of 
June, 1708. before the river Berezine, over againſt Bori- 
flow. | 

The Czar had got together the beſt part of his troops 
in that place and intrenched himſelf to advantage. His 
deſign was to hinder the Swedes from paſſing the river. 
Charles poſted ſome of his regiments on the banks of 
the Berezine, directly againſt Borifſlow, as though he 
meant to attempt the paſſage in ſight of the enemy. At 
the fame time he leads his army about three leagues up 
the river, throws a bridge over it, cuts his way through 
a body of three thouſand men, who defended that poſt, 
and marches to the enemy without topping. The Mol- 
covites did not wait however for his coming up, but im- 
mediately decamped, and retreated towards the Boriſt- 
henes, ſpoiling all the road, and ſpreading deſtruction 
wherever they paſſed, that by theſe means at leait they 
might retard the progreſs of the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted all difficulties, advancing ftill 
towards the Boriſthenes. He met with twenty thouſand 
Moſcovites in his way intrenched in a place named Hol- 
lofin, behind a mora{s, which could not be come at with- 
out paſſing a river, Charles did not wait for the _ 
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till the reſt of his infantry came up, but threw himſelf 
into the water at the head of his foot- guards, and croſſed 
the river and the moraſs, with the water ſometimes above 
his ſhoulders. Whilſt he thus marched againtt the en- 
emy, he ordered his horſe to paſs round the moraſs, and 
fall upon them in flank. The Moſcovites in amaze, 
that no barrier could defend them, were at the ſame time 
routed by the King on foot, and by the Swediſh horſe. 

The horſe having made their way through the enemy, 
joined the King in the midſt of the battle. He then 
mounted on horſeback, but ſome time after finding a 
young Swediſh gentleman, named Gullenſtiern, whom 
he very muck eitcemed, wounded in the field, and un- 
able to march, he obliged him to take his horſe, and 
continued to command on foot at ihe head of his in- 
fantry. Of all the battles he had ever fought, this in 
all probability was the moit glorious, that wherein he 
was expoſed to the moſt dangers, and where he ſnew- 
ed the greateſt abilities. The memory ot it is preſerved 
by a medal, with this inſcription on one fide, SYLVAE, 
PALUDES, AGGERES, HOSTES VICT1 ; and on the other, 
V1iCTRICES COPIAS ALIUM LATURUS IN ORBEM. 

The Moſcovites, thus obliged to fly, repaſſed the 
Boriſthenes, which ſeparates the dominions of Poland 
from their own country. Charles loft no time in the 
purſuit, he croſied that great river after them at Mohilou, 
the laſt rown in Poland, which ſometimes belongs to the 
Czar, and ſometimes to the Poles, according to the com- 
mon fate of frontier places. 

The Czar, thus ſeeing his empire, in which he was 
giving birth to arts and trade, become a prey to a war, 
which in a little time might ruin all his projects, and 
perhaps take him from his throne, was inclined to a 
peace, and even ventured ſome propoſals by a Poliſh 
gertleman, whom he ſent to the Swediſh army. 
Charles XII. who had not been uſed to grant peace to 
his enemies, but in their capital cities, only anſwered, Z 
will treat with:the Czar at Moſcoxv. When this haughty 
aniwer was reported to the Czar; * My brother Charles, 
« fays he, ſtill affects to act the Alexander, but I flatter 
* myſelf lie will not find a Darius in me.“ 
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About thirty leagues northward from Mohilou, the 
place where the King paſſed the Boritthenes, along the 
river, and ſtill upon the frontiers of Poland and Moſcovy, 
1s fituated the country of Smolenſko, in which lies the 
great road from Poland to Moſcow. This way the 
Czar retreated, and the King followed by long marches 
and io cloſe that part of the rear guard of the Moſco- 
vites was frequently engaged with the dragoons of the 
Swediſh van-guard. The latter had generally the ad- 
vantage ; but they weakened themſelves even by con- 
quering in theſe imall ſcirmiſhes, which were never de- 
ciſive, and in which they always loſt abundance of men. 

On the 22d of September, in this year 1708. the 
King attacked a body of ten thouſand horle and fix thous 
ſand Calmouks near Smolenſco. Theſe Calmouks are 
Tartars living between the kingdom of Aſtracan, which 
is part of the Czar's dominions, and that of Sarmarcande 
belonging to the Uſbeck Tartars, and the country of Ti- 
mur, which is known by the name of Tamerlane. The 
country of the Calmouks extends eaſtward to the moun- 
tains, which ſeparates the Mogul from the weſtern parts 
of Aſia. Thoſe who inhabit near Aſtracan are tributary 
to the Czar; he pretends'to an abſolute dominion over 
them, but cheir wandring way of life hinders him from 
enjoying it, and obliges him to deai with them as the 
Grand Signior with the Arabs, ſometimes bearing with 
their robberies, and at other times puniſhing them. 
There are always ſome of theſe Calmouks in the troops 
of Moſcovy, and the Czar had reduced even them to 
diicipline, like the reſt of his ſoldiers. + 

The King fell upon this army with only fix regiments 
of horſe, and four thouſand foot ; broke their ranks upon 
the firſt onſet at the head of is Ourogothic regiment, 
and forced the enemy to retreat. He advanced upon 
them through rough and hollow ways, where the Cal- 
moi ks lay hid ; they then appeared again, and threw 
themſelves between the repin;ent where the King was 
fighting and the reit of the Swediſh army | he Moſ- 
covites and Calmouks in an inftant ſurrounded this regi- 
ment, and made their way quite up to his Majeſty. They 
killed two aides de camp, who fought near his perion. 
The King's horſe was ſlain under him; and as one "en 
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his equeries was preſenting him another, both the equery 
and horſe were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. Charles 
fought on foot, encircled by ſome of his officers, who 
immediately flew to relieve him by ſurrounding him. 

Several of them were taken, wounded or lain, or 
carried off to a diſtance from the King by the multitude 
that fell upon him, ſo that only five men were left about 
him. He was quite ſpent with fatigue, having killed 
above a dozen of the enemy with his own hand, without 
receiving ſo much as one wound, by that inexpreſſible 

ood fortune, which till then had ever attended him, and 
upon which he till relied. At laſt Colonel Dardoff 
forced his way through the Calmouks with a fingle com- 
pany of his regiment, and came time enough to diſen- 
gage the King. The reſt of the Swedes put the Tartars 
to the ſword. The army recovered its ranks, Charles 
mounted his horſe, and fatigued as he was, purſued the 
Moſcovites two leagues, 

The conqueror was ſtill in the great road to the capi- 
tal of Moſcovy. From Smolenſko, near which this 
battle was fought, to Moſcow, are about a hundred 
French leagues ; and the roads in themſelves not worſe 
than thoſe, through which the Swedes had already paſ- 
ſed ; but they had information, that the Czar had not 
only made all theſe roads impaſſable, either by laying 
ſuch parts of them under water, as lay near the marſhes, 
or by digging very deep ditches at certain diſtances, or 
by covering the way with the wood of whole foreſts 
which his ſoldiers had cut down; but alſo they learned, 
that he had ſet fire to all the villages, both on the right 
ſide, and the left. The winter was coming on, and 
there was little appearance of making any ſpeedy ad- 
vances into the country, and none of ſubſiſting there: 
and the whole body of the Moſcovite forces might un- 
expectedly fall upon the King of Sweden through by- 
ways, which he was not acquainted with. 

Charles having made a review of his whole army, 
and taken an account of their proviſions, found that he 
had not a ſufficient quantity to ſubſiſt them for fifteen 
days. General Levenhaup, who was appointed to _—_ 
him a ſupply with a reinforcement of fifteen thouſan 


men, was not yet come up; he therefore reſolved to _ 
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the road to Moſcow, and turn to the ſouth towards 
Ukrania, into the country of the Coſaques, fituate be. 
tween the leſter Tartary, Poland and Moſcovy. This 
country extends about a hundred French leagues from 
the ſouth to the north, and almoſt as many from the eaſt 
to the weft. Tis divided into two parts, which are 
very near equal, by the Boriſthenes, which runs croſs 
from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt : and the principal 
town is Bathurin upon the little river Sem. The moſt 
northern part of Ukrania is cultivated and rich; the 
molt {outhern ſituate in the 48th degree, is one of the 
moſt fertile countries in the world, and the moſt deſolate ; 
the calamitous government ſtill ſuppreſling all the efforts 
of bounteous nature to make the inhabitants happy. 
The people of thoſe cantons that lye near the leſſer 
Tartary neither plant nor ſow, leſt the Tartars of Bougi- 
ac, Precop, and Moldavia, who ſubſift by robbery, 
ſhould carry off their harveſts, 

Ukrania has always aſpired to be free; but being ſur- 
rounded by Moſcovy, the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, and Poland, it has ever been obliged to ſeek 
for a protector, and conſequently a maſter, in one of thoſe 
three ſtates. "Twas firſt put under the protection of 
Poland, which carried it over them with too high ahand; 
they then applied to the Moſcovite, who governed them 
as ſlaves, as much as poſſible. The Ukranians had 
the privilege at firſt of chuſing a prince under the name 
of general, but they were ſoon after deprived of this 
right, and their general was nominated by the court of 
Moſcow. 

The ſtation was then filled by a Poliſh gentleman, 
named Mazeppa, born in the palatinate of Podolia. 
He had been brought up a page to King John Caſimir, 
and had received ſome tincture of polite learning in his 
Court. 
a Poliſh gentleman being diſcovered, the huſband cauſed 
him to be whipt, and then tied naked upon a wild horſe, 
and ſent to ramble in that condition. The horſe, which 
had been brought out of Ukrania returned into his on 
country, and carried Mazeppa with him half killed with 
hunger and fatigue. Some of the country people gave 
him relief, he lived a long time among them, and 122 
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lized himſelf in ſeveral excurſions againſt the Tartars. 
The ſuperiority of his underſtanding made him very 
conſiderable among the Coſaques, and his reputation 
daily encreaſing obliged the Czar to make him prince of 
Ukrania. | 

One day as he ſat at table with the Czar at Moſcow, 
the emperor propoſed to him to diſcipline the Coſaques, 
and render thoſe people more dependent. Mazeppa 
anſwered that the ſituation of Ukrania, and the genius 
of the nation, were obſtacles not to be ſurmounted. The 
Czar, who was ſomewhat over heated with wine, and did 
not always command his paſſion, called him traitor, and 
| threatned to have him empaled. 

Mazeppa, upon his return into Ukrania, laid the 
ſcheme of a revolt. The Swediſh army, which appear- 
ed ſoon after upon the frontiers, opened him an eaſy 
way to it; and he took a reſolution of becoming inde- 
pendent, and raiſing himſelf a powerful kingdom out of 
Ukrania, and the ruins of the Ruſſian empire. He was 
a perſon of great courage, of an enterpriſing genius, and 
indefatigable labour; he entered into a ſecret league 
with the King of Sweden to haſten the downfal of the 
Czar, and make his own advantage of it. 

The King appointed the rendezvous near the river 
Deſna. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there with 
thirty thouſand men, proper ammunition and proviſions, 
and all his treaſures, which were immenſe. The 
Swediſh army therefore was ordered to march towards 
that ſide of the country to the great aftoniſhment of all 
the officers, who knew nothing of the King's treaty with 
the Coſaques. Charles ſent orders to Levenhaup to 
bring up his troops and proviſions with all ſpeed into 
Ukrania, where he deſigned to paſs the winter, that ha- 
ving ſecured that country to himſelf, he might conquer 
Moſcovy the next ſpring ; and in the mean time he ad- 
vanced towards, the river Deſna, which falls into the 
Boriſthenes at Kiou. 

The obſtacles they had hitherto encountered in their 
march were trifles to thoſe they met with in this new 
road, They were obliged to croſs a foreſt full fifty 
leagues broad, and full of marſhes. General Lagercron, 
who marched before with five thouſand men and pi- 

oneers, 
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oneers, led the army thirty leagues eaſtward out of the 
right way. And they had marched four days, before 
the King diſcovered the miſtake. With difficulcy they 
ſtruck into the right road again, but left almoſt all their 
artillery and . behind, which were either ſtuck 
faſt, or quite ſunk in the mud. 

They marched for twelve days in this painful and 
laborious manner, till they had eaten up the little bif- 
cuit that was left, and then they arrived quite ſpent with 
hunger and fatigue upon the banks of the Deſna, in the 
place where Mazeppa had appointed to meet them; but 
inſtead of the Prince, they found a body of Moſcovites 
advancing towards the other ſide of the river. The 
King was very much aſtoniſhed, but reſolved immediate. 
ly to paſs the Deſna, and attack the enemy. The banks 
of the river were ſo ſteep, that they were obliged to let 
the ſoldiers down with cords ; and they croſſed it ac- 
cording to their uſual manner, ſome by ſwimming, and 
others on floats haſtily made. The body of Moſcovites, 
which arrived at the ſame time, were not above eight 
thouſand men; ſo that they made but ſmall reſiſtance, 
and this obſtacle was alſo ſurmounted. 

Charles advanced farther into this wretched country, 
uncertain of his road and Mazeppa's fidelity. Mazeppa 
appeared at laſt, but rather as a fugitive than a powerful 
ally. The Moſcovites had diſcovered and prevented 
his deſigns. They had fallen upon the Coſaques and 
cut them in pieces ; his principal friends were taken 
ſword in hand, and thirty of them had been broke upon 
the wheel. His towns were laid in aſhes, his treaſures 
plundered, the proviſions he was preparing for the King 
of Sweden ſeized ; and he was ſcarce able to eſcape 
himſelf with fix thouſand men, and ſome few horſes 
loaden with gold and filver. However, he gave the 
King hopes of ſupporting him by his intelligences in this 
unknown country, and the affection of all the Coſaques, 
who, enraged againſt the Moſtovites, came in trocps to 
the camp, and brought them proviſions. 

Charles hoped at Jaſt that General Levenhaup would 
come and repair this ill fortune, He was to bring with 
him about fifteen thouſand Swedes, which were more 


valuable than a hundred thouſand Coſaques, with p10- 
viſions 
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viſions of ammunition and victual. He arrived at laſt 
but almoſt in the ſame condition as Mazeppa. 

He had already paſſed the Boriſthenes above Mohilou, 
and advanced about twenty leagues farther on the road 
to Ukrania. He brought the King a convoy of eight 
thouſand waggons, with the moriey he had raiſed in 
Lithuania, and as he was upon his march. Upon com- 
ing up towards Leſno, near the place where the rivers 
of Pronia and Sofla join to diſembogue themſelves far 
below into the Boriſthenes, the Czar appeared at the 
head of fifty thouſand men. 

The Swediſh general, who had not quite fixteen 
thouſand, . not to intrench. Their many vic- 
tories had inſpired the Swedes with ſo much confi- 
dence, that they never enquired after the number of the 
enemy, but only where they lay. Levenhaup therefore 

arched againſt them, without heſitation on the ſeventh 
of October 1708, in the afternoon. Upon the firſt. 
aſlault they killed fifteen hundred Moſcovites. The 
Czar's army fell into confuſion, and fled on all ſides; 
and the Emperor of Ruſſia was upon the point of ſeving 
himſelf entirely defeated. . He perceived that the ſafety 
of his dominions depended upon the action of that day, 
and that he was utterly undone, if Levenhaup joined the 
King of Sweden with a victorious army 

As ſoon as he ſaw his troops begin to fall back, he 
ran to the rear guard, where the Coſaques and Calmouks 
were poſted : © I charge you, ſays he, to fire upon every 
man that runs away, and even to kill me, if I ſhould 
de ſo cowardly, as to turn my back.” From thence he 
turned to the van-guard, rallied his troops in perſon, aſ- 
liſted by Prince Menzicoff, and Prince Gallicſin. Le- 
venhaup, who had preſſing orders to join his maſter, 
choſe rather to continue on his march than renew the 
hight, thinking he had done enough to diſcourage the 
enemy from purſuing. 

At eleven the next morning the Czar attacked him 
near a mora(s and drew out his army at length, that he 
might ſurround him. The Swedes faced about, and the 
tight laſted two hours with equal reſolution. The Mof- 
covites loſt three times as many men, but {till kept their 


ground, and the victory was undecided. 
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At four in the afternoon General Baver brought the 
Czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then 
renewed for the third time, with more fury and eagerneſs 
than «ver, and laſted till night came on. At latt num- 
bers carried it. The Swedes were broken, routed, and 
driven as far as to their baggage. Levenhaup rallied 
his troops behind his waggons, and #ho' the Swedes were 
conquered,.they did 'not fly. They were about nine 
thouſand in number, and not a ſingle man of them ran 
away; and the general drew them up as eaſily in order 
of battle, as tho' they had never been beaten. 

'The Czar on the other ſide paſſed the night under 
arms, and commanded his officers under pain of being 
caſnhiered, and his ſoldiers under pain of death, not to 
ſtir for plunder. 

The next morning at day-break he ordered a freſh 
aſſault. Levenhaup had retired to an adventageous 
ground at ſome miles diſtance, after having nailed down 
part of his cannon, and ſet fire to his waggons. 

The Moſcovites came time enough to hinder the whole 
cowoy from being conſumed in the flames; they ſeized 
upon ſix thouſand waggons, which they ſaved. The 
Czar, who was deſirous of compleating the defeat of the 
Swedes, ſent General Flug to fall upon them again the 
fifth time: and the general offered them an honourabl, 
capitulation. Levenhaup refuſed it, and the fifth 
battle was as bloody as any of the former. Of the nine 
_ thouſand ſoldiers he had left, he loſt one half, and the 
other remained unbroken. At laſt night comirg on, 
Levenhaup, after having ſuſtained five battles againſt 
fifty thouſand men, ſwam over the Soſſa, followed by 
the five thouſand men he had left alive, and the wounded 
were carried over on floats. The Czar loſt above 


twenty thouſand Moſcovites in theſe five engagements, 


in which he had the glory of conquering the Swedes, and 
Levenhaup the reputation of diiputing the victory for 
three days, and of retreating without being broken at 
laſt, . He then came to his Maſter's camp with the ho- 
nour of having made fo good a defence, but bringing 

with him neither ammunition nor army. 
King Staniſlaus would have been glad to have joined 
Charles at the ſame time, but the Moſcovites who had 
' conquered 
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conquered Levenhaup lay in his way, and Siniauſky em- 
ployed him enough in Poland. 

The King of Sweden thus found himſelf without pro- 
viſions or communication with Poland, ſorrounded with 
enemies in the midſt of a country where he had ſcarce 
any refuge but his fortitude of mind. 

In this extremity the memorable winter of 170g. 
which was ſtill more terrible in thoſe frontiers of Europe, 
than it was in France, carried, part of his army. 
Charles reſolved to brave the ſeaforis, as he had lone 
his enemies, and ventured to make long marches with 
his troops during the exceſſive ſeverity of the weather, 
Twas in one of theſe marches that two thouſand of his 
men were frozen to death almoſt before his eyes. The 
horſemen had no boots, and the foot were without ſhoes, 
and almoſt without cloaths. They were forced to make 
ſtockings of the ſkins of beaſts, in the beſt manner they 
could, They often wanted bread. They were obliged 
to throw the beſt part of their cannon into quagmires 
and rivers, for want of horſes to draw them along. So 
that this once flouriſhing army was reduced to four and 
twenty thouſand men ready to periſh for hunger. 'They 
no longer received news from Sweden, nor were able 
to ſend thither. In this condition only one officer com- 
plained. ** How, ſays the King, are you uneaſy that 
you are ſo far from your wife ? If you are a true ſoldi- 
„er I will carry you to that diſtance, that you ſhall 
*« ſcarce hear from Sweden once in three years.” 

A ſoldygr ventured with a marmour to preſent him, in 
preſence of the whole army, with a piece of bread, that 
was black and mouldy, made of barely and oats, the 
only food they then had, nor had they enough of this. 
The King re-eived the piece of bread without the leaſt 
emotion, earfit entirely up, and then ſaid coldly to the 
ſoldier, It is not good, but it may be eaten. This little 
turn, if any thing may be called little, that ſerves to in- 
creaſe reſpe& and confidence, contributed more than all 
the reſt to ſupport the Swediſh army under extremities, 
which would have been intolerable under any other 


general, 
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In this ſituation he at laſt received news from Stock. 
holm, but it was only to inform him of the death of his 
ſiſter the Ducheſs of Holſlein, who was carried off by the 
ſmall pox in December 1708. in the 27th year of ber 
age. She was a Princeſs as mild and compaſſionate, ay 
her brother was impetuous in his diſpoſition and impla- 
cable in his revenge. He had always expreſſed a very 
great affection for her, and was the more afflicted at her 
loſs, as beginning now to grow unfortunate himſelf, he 
became ſenſible of deeper impreflions, 

He learn'd alſo that they had raiſed troops. and money 
purſuant to his orders: but nothing could reach his 
camp; as there lay between him and Stockholm near five 
hundred leagues, and an enemy ſuperior in number to en- 
Cc Ounter. 

The Czar, who was as active as the King of Sweden, 
after having ſent freſh forces into Poland to the aſſiſtance 
of the confederates, united under General Siniauſki 
againſt Staniſlaus, advanced very ſoon into Ukrania in 
the midſt of this fevere winter to oppoſe: the King of 
Sweden. He continued there with the artful view of 
weakening the enemy by ſmall engagements; for by 
this means he thought the Swediſh army muſt be ruined 
entirely at laſt, as it could not be recruited, whilſt he 
was able to draw freſh forces every moment out of his 
own dominions. | 

The cold there muſt have been exceſſive indeed, fince 
it obliged the two enemies to agree upon a ſuſpenfion of 
arms. But upon the firſt of February they began to en- 
gage again in the midſt of ice and ſnows. 

After ſeveral ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and ſome diſadvanta · 
ges, the King's army was reduced in April to eighteen 
thouſand Swedes. Mazeppa alone, the Prince of the 
Coſaques, fupplied them with the neceſſaries of life, 
Without his aſſiſtance the army muſt have periſhed 
through hunger and miſery. The Czar in this conjunc- 
ture offered conditions to Mazeppa, to draw him again 
into his ſervice. But the Coſaque continued faithful to 
bis new ally, whether it were through fear of the terrible 
puniſhment of the wheel, by which he had loft his 
friends, or whether through a deſire of revenge. 4 
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Charles with his eighteen thouſand Swedes, and as 
many Coſaques, had not laid afide the deſign or hopes 
of penetrating as far as Moſcow. Towards the end of 
May he went to lay ſiege to Pultowa, upon the river 
Vorſlat, on the borders of Ukrania eaſtward, about thir- 
teen long leagues from the Boriſthenes, where the Czar 
had erected a magazine. If the King took it, it would 
open him the road to Moſcow, and in the abundance he 
ſhould then poſſeſs, he could at leaſt wait for the coming 
up of the ſuccours he ſtill expected from Sweden, Li- 
vonia, Pomerania and Poland. His ſole refuge being 
then in the conqueſt of Pultowa he carried on the ſiege 
with vigour. Mazeppa, who had a correſpondence in 
the town, aſſured him he would ſoon be maſter of it ; 
and hope began to revive in his 'army. His ſoldiers 
looked upon the taking of Pultowa as the end of all their 
miſeries. 

The King perceived from the beginning of the ſiege, 
that he had taught his enemies the art of war. Prince 
Menzicoff, notwithſtanding all his precautions, threw 
freſh troops into the town, and the garriſon by this means 
amounted to almoſt ten thouſand men. 


The King continued the ſiege with ſtill more warmth, . 


he carried the advanced works, and even gave two aſ- 
faults, to the body of the place. The fiege was in this 
condition, when the King, having rode into the river 
totake a nearer view of tome of the works, received 
a ſhot from a carbine, which pierced through his boot, 
and ſhattered the bone of his heel. There was not the 
leaſt alteration obſerved in his countenance, by which 
it could be ſuſpected that he was wounded ; he continued 
calmly to give orders, and remained near fix hours on 
norſeback afterwards. One of his domeſtics at laſt per- 
ceiving that the ſole of his boot was bloody, made 
naſte to call the ſurgeons; and the King's pain then 
began to be ſo ſharp, that they were forced to take him 
off his horſe, and carry him into his tent. The ſurge- 
ons, when they had examined the wound, were of opi- 
mon that the leg muſt be cut off. The army was in the 
utmoit conſternation, But one of the ſurgeons named 
Newman, who was better ſkilled, and more couragious 
man the reſt, was poſitive that, by making deep inci- 
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ſions, he could ſave the King's leg. * Fall to work 
then preſently ” ſays the King, „cut boldly, fear 
nothing.“ He held the leg himſelf with both his 
hands, looking upon the inciſions that were made, as 
though the operation had been performed upon another 
perſon. | 
As they were laying on the dreſſing, he gave orders 
for an aſſault the next morning; but the orders were 
ſcarce given, before word was brought him, that the 
Czar appeared with an army of above ſeventy thouſand 
men. He was therefore obliged to take another reſolution. 
Charles, wounded and incapable of acting, ſaw him- 
ſelf incloſed between the Boriſthenes and the river which 
runs to Pultowa, in a deſart country without any places 
of ſecurity, or ammunition ; and oppoſed to an army, 
which prevented him either from retreating or being 
ſupplied with proviſions. In this extremity he did not 
aſlemble any council of war, as might have been ex- 
pected ; but, on the 7th of July at night, ſent for Ma- 
reſchal Renchild into his tent, and ordered him without 
deliberation, and without uneaſineſs, to prepare to at- 
tack the Czar the next morning. Renchild did not 
diſpute his maſter's will, but went out with a reſolution 
to obey him. At the door of the King's tent he met 
Count Piper, with whom he had long been at variance, 
as it often happens between the miniſter and the gene- 
ral, Piper afked him, if any thing new had happen- 
ed: No, ſays the general coldly, and paſſed on to 
give his orders. As ſoon as Piper was entered into the 
tent, Has Renchild ſaid any thing to you?“ ſays the 
King to him. Nothing anſwers Piper. Well then,” 
replies the King, I tell you that to morrow we {hall 
* give battle.“ Count Piper was aſtoniſhed at ſo de- 
fperate a reſolution; but knew well that his maſter 
eould not be prevailed on to change his opinion; he on- 
ly expreſſed his aſtoniſhment by his filence, and left the 
King to fleep till break of day. 
'T'was on the 8th of July 1709, that the decifive 
battle of Pultowa was fought, between the two moſt 
famous monarchs then in the world. Charles XII. il 
luſtrious by a courſe of nine year's victories, and Pe- 
ter Alexiowitz, by nine years of. fatigue, ſpent in 
training 
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training up bis troops to an equality with the Swedes. 


The one glorious for having given away dominions; 
the other for having civilized his own. Charles in love 
with danger, and fighting only for glory; Alexiowitz 
not flying from danger, and making war only for intereſt. 
The Swediſh monarch liberal through a greatneſs of ſoul; 
and the Moſcovite never generous but for ſome private 
end. The one ſober and continent beyond example, 
naturally brave, and never cruel but once; the other 
having not yet worn off the roughneſs of his education, 
or the brutality of his country, as terrible to his ſub- 
jets, as wonderful to ſtrangers, and too much addicted 
to exceſſes that ſhortened his days. Charles had the 
title of invincible, which- one unhappy moment might 
rob him of. But the nations around had already given 
Peter Alexiowitz the name of Great, of which no 
defeat could deprive him, as no victories gave it to 
him. 

To form a clear idea of this battle, and the place 
where it was fought, we muſt imagine Pultowa lying on 
the north, the camp of the King of Sweden on the 
ſouth, drawing a little towards the eaſt ; his baggage a- 
bout a mile behind him, and the river of Pultowa on the 
north of the town, running from eaſt to welt. 

The Czar had paſſed the river about a league from 
Pultowa towards the welt, and was beginning to form 
his camp, 

Ar day-break the Swedes appeared out of their 
trenches, with four iron cannons for their whole artille- 
ry; the reſt were left in the camp with about three 
thouſand men; and four thouſand remained with the 
baggage. So that the Swediſh army which marched 
againit the enemy, conſiſted of about five and twenty 
thouſand men, whereof there were not above twelve 
thouſand regular troops. 

The Generals, Renchild, Field, Levenhaup, Sli- 
penbak, Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, who was related to the King, and ſome 
others, moſt of whom had ſeen the battle of Narva, 
put the ſubaltern officers in mind of that day, when 
eight thouſand Swedes had deſtroyed an army of a 
hundred thouſand Moſcovites in their *** 
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The officers ſaid the ſame thing to the ſoldiers, and all In 

encouraged one another as they marched. their 

The King conducted the march, carried in a litter, on t 

at the head of his foot. A party of horſe advanced quar 

by his order to attack that of the enemy. The battle King 

began with this engagement at half an hour after four for e 

in the morning. The enemies horſe lay weſtward on H 

the right of the Moſcovite camp: Prince Menzicoff and his f 

Count Gallowin had placed them at a diſtance between up t 

redoubts fortified with cannon. General Slipenbak at ſame 

the head of the Swedes, fell upon them. ' All who of ſe 

have ſerved in the Swediſh troops know, that it was al- than 

moiſt impoſſible to reſiſt the fury of their firſt ſhock, T 

| The Moſcovite ſquadrons were broken and routed, arm 

| 'The Czar himſelf ran to rally them, and his hat was and 

9 ſhot through with a muſket bail. Menzicoff had three he v 

1 horſes killed under him; and the Swedes cried out, Vi- Tur 
Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained, fing 

1 He had diſpatched the General Creuts about midnight, C 
"i with five thouſand horſe or dragoons, who were to take his 
if the enemy in flank, whilſt he attacked them in front; turn 

4 but his misfortune was that Creuts went out of the a pi 

i way, and did not appear, The Czar, who had thought A 

« himſelf loſt, had time to rally his horſe. He fell up- of t 
þ on the King's cavalry in his turn, which not being ſup- of t 

q | ported by Creuts's detachment, was broken likeways, ther 
| and Slipenbak taken priſoner in the engagement. At the 

3 the ſame time ſeventy two cannons from the camp, whi 
$ played upon the Swedith horſe, and the Ruſſian foot in : 
opening from their lines, advanced to attack the Swe- con! 
4 Cith infantry. the 
4 The Czar, by a preſence of mind, and a penetration Swe 
z which in ſuch moments belongs only to men who are ſanc 
2 truly great, immediately detaches Prince Menzicoff to cha 
. poſt himſelf between Pultowa and the Swedes : Prince 1 
; Menzicof executed his maſter's orders with dexterity cov 
i. and expedition; and not only cut off the communica- and 
4 tion between the Swediſh army and the troops re main- An 
4 ing in the camp from Pultowa, but meeting with a corps ſom 
| de reſerve of three thouſand men, he ſurrounded them ſue 
: and cut them in pieces. Th 
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In the mean time the Moſcovite foot came out of 
their lines, and advanced in order into the plain. And 
on the other fide, the Swediſh- horſe rallied within a 
quarter of a league from. the enemy's army. And the 
King aſſiſted by General Renchild, made a diſpoſition 
for a general engagement. 

He ranged what troops were left him in two lines ; 
his foot were poſted in the center, and his horſe made 
up the two wings. The Czar diſpoſed his army in the 
ſame manner; he had the advantage of numbers, and 
of ſeventy two cannon, whilſt the Swedes had no more 
than four, and began to want powder. N 

The Emperor of Moſcovy was in the center of his 
army, having then the title only of Major General, 
and. ſeemed to ſerve under General Cſeremetoff. But 
he went as emperor from rank to rank mounted on. a 
Turkiſh horſe, which was a preſent from the Grand 
Signior, animating the officers and ſoldiers, and promi- 
ſing every one of them rewards. | 

Charles did all be could to ſit his horſe, at the head of 
his troops; but finding the poſture too painful, he re- 
turned to his litter, holding his ſword in one hand, and 
a piſtol in the other. 

At nine in the morning the battle was renewed ; one 
of the firſt diſcharges of the Moſcovite cannon carried 
off the two horſes of the King's litter; he cauſed two o- 
thers to be ſtraight put to it, and a ſecond volley broke 
the litter in pieces and overturned the King. The troops 
which fought near him believed him killed. The Swedes 
in a conſternation loſt ground, and the enemy's cannon 
continuing to play upon them, the firſt line fell back upon 
the ſecond, and the ſecond fled. In this laſt ation the 
Swediſh army was routed by a ſingle line of ten thou- 
ſand men of the Moſcovite foot; fo much were matters 
changed. 

The King, carried upon pikes by four granadiers, 
covered with blood, and all over bruiſed with his fall, 
and ſcarce able to ſpeak, cried out, Swedes, Swedes. 
Anger and grief renewing his ſtrength, he tried to rally 
ſome of his regiments. But the Moſcovites cloſely yw- 
ſued them with their ſwords, bayonets, and pikes. 
The Prince of Wirtemberg, General Ranchild, Hamil- 

| ton, 
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ton, and Stakelberg, were already taken priſoners, the 
camp before Pultowa forced and all in a confuſion, 
which did not admit of any remedy. Count Piper with 
all the officers of the chancery had quitted the camp, 
and neither knew what to do, nor what was become 0 
the King. They ran from one fide of the plain to the 
other. Major Bere eftered to lead them to the baggage; 
but the clouds of duſt and ſmoke, which covered the 
field, and their own confuſion, which was very natural 
in ſuch a ſcene of deſolation, carried them ftrait to the 
counterſcarp of the town, where they were all taken 
Priſoners by the garriſon. 

The King would not fly, and could not defend him- 
ſelf. General Poniatoſky chanced to be by him that 
inſtant; he was a colonel of the Swediſh guards of 
King Staniſlaus, and a perſon of uncommon merit, 
whom his attachment to the perſon of Charles had en- 
gaged to follow him into Ukrania without any poſt in 
the army. He was one, who in all the occurrences of 
his life, and in dangers, where others at moſt would 
have only behaved with courage, ſhewed an immediate 
-preſence of mind, which was ever attended with ſucceſs, 

e made a ſign to a young Swede, named Federick, 
the King's firſt valet de chambre, and as intrepid as his 
maſler; they take the King under their arms, and aſ- 
ſiſted by a Draban who came up to them, mount him 
on horſeback, notwithſtanding the exceſſive pains of 
his wound. Federick mounted another horſe riding 
near his maſter, and ſupporting him from time to time. 

Poniatoſky, tho' he had no command in the army, 
being made a general on this occaſion by necelſlity, 
drew up five hundred horſe near the King's perſon; 
ſome of them Drabans, others officers, and others pri- 
vate troopers. This body reanimated by the misfortune 
of their Prince, made their way thro' more than ten 
regiments of Moſcovites, and conducted Charles thro' 
the midſt of the enemy the ſpace of a league, to the 
» bagoage of the Swediſh army. 

This ſurprizing retreat was of great conſequence in 
ſuch diſtreſs, but the King was under a neceſſity of fly- 
ing ftill farther, They found amongſt the baggage 


Count Piper's coach, for the King never had one mw 
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he left Stockholm. They put him into it, and made 
towards the Boriſthenes with all poſlible ſpeed. The 
King, who, from the time he was ſet on horſeback till 
he came to the baggage, had never ſpoke one word, 
then aſked what was become of Count Piper. They 
told him he was taken with all the officers of chan- 
cery: and General, Renchild, and the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg? added the King. They are priſoners too, ſays 
Poniatoſky. Priſoners to Moſcofites ! replies Charles, 
ſhrugging up his ſhoulders. + Come on then, let us go to 
the Turks rather. They did not obſerve however the 
leaſt alteration in his countenance, and whoever had 


then ſeen him, and not known his condition, would 


have never ſuſpected him to have been either conquer- 
ed or wounded. 

Whilſt he was getting off, the Moſcovites ſeized upon 
his artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, 
and the money he had raiſed for carrying on the war, 
where they found fix millions in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Po- 
land and Saxony, Near nine thouſand Swedes were 
killed in the battle, about ſix thouſand were taken, 
three or four thouſand ran away, and were never heard 
of ſince. There ſtill remained near eighteen thouſand 
men; comprehending the Coſaques, with the Swedes 
and Poles, who fled towards the Boriſthenes under the 
direction of General Levenhaup. He marched one 
way with theſe fugitive troops, whilſt the King took an- 
other road with ſome of his horſe. The coach, in 
which he rode, broke down in his march, and they ſet 
him again on horſeback. And to finiſh his misfortune, 
he wandered all night in' a wood; there his courage 
not being able to ſupply any longer his exhauſted ſpirits, 
and the pain of his wound becoming more inſupport- 
able by fatigue, and his horſe falling under him through 
exceilive wearineſs, he reſted himſelf for ſome hours at 
the foot of a tree, in danger of being ſurprized every 
—_— by the conquerors, who ſought for him on all 
des. 

At laſt, on the qgth of July at night, he found him- 
elf upon the banks of the Boriſthenes, and Levenhaup 
juſt arrived with the remains of his army. . The Swedes 
law their King again, whom they judged to * 
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dead, with a joy mixed with ſorrow. The enemy 
drew nigh, and they had no bridge to paſs the river, 
nor time to make one, nor powder to defend themſelves 
againſt the enemy who came upon them, nor proviſi. 
ons to hinder the army from periſhing with hunger, 
who had eat nothing for two days; but it 1s to be 
conſidered that the ſhattered remains of this army were 
| Swedes, and that the conquered King was Charles XII. 
Almoſt all the officers imagined they were to halt there, 
in expectation of the Moſcovites, and that they were 
either to conquer or die, on the banks of the Boriſthenes; 
and the King had undoubtedly taken that reſolution, 
had he not been quite ſpent with fatigue. His wound 
was now come to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; 
and it has been obſerved, that men of the greateſt in- 
trepidity, when they are ſeized with the fever that is 
common in -a ſuppuration, generally loſe that impulſe 
to valour, which, like other virtues, requires a clear 
and undiſturbed head, to facilitate its operations, 
Charles was therefore no longer himſelf, but was car- 
ried like a ſick perſon in a ſtate of inſenfibility. By 
good fortune there was till left a ſorry calaſh, which 
by chance they had brought along with them ; this they 
embarked in a little boat, and the King and General 
Mazeppa in another. The latter had ſaved ſeveral 
coffers full of money, but the current being very rapid, 
and a violent wind beginning to blow, the Coſaque threw 
more than three parts of his treaſures into the river, 
to lighten the boat. Mullern the King's chancellor, 
and Count Poniatoſky, who was now more than ever 
neceſſary to the King, for his remarkable preſence of 
mind under difficulties, croſſed over in other barks with 
ſome of the officers Three hundred troopers of the 
King's guard, and a very great number of Poles and 
Coſaques relying upon the goodneſs of their - hories, 
ventured to paſs the river by ſwimming. Their troop 
keeping cloſe together reſiſted the current, and broke 
the waves; but all who attempted to croſs ſeparately 
a litle below, were carried away by the ſtream and 
ſunk in the river. Of all the foot who tried to pals 


over, there was not one that got to the other fide. * 
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Whilſt the routed part of the army were in this ex- 
tremity, Prince Menzicoff came up with ten thouſand 
horſe, having each a foot ſoldier behind him. The 
carcaſſes of the Swedes that lay dead in the way, of 
their wounds, fatigue, and hunger, ſufficiently pointed 
out to Prince Menzicoff the road which the body of the 
army had taken, The Prince ſent a trumpet to the 
Swediſh general to offer him a capitulation. Four. ge- 
neral officers were preſently ſent by Levenhaup to re- 
ceive the law of the conqueror. Before that day fix- 
teen thouſand ſoldiers of King Charles would have at- 
tacked all the forces of the Ruſſian empire, and have 
periſhed to the laſt man, rather than have ſurrendered : 
but after a battle loſt, and a flight of two days, not ha- 
ving their eyes any longer upon their Prince, Who was 
conſtrained to fly himſelf;the ſtrength of every ſoldier be- 
ing ſpent, and their courage no longer ſupported by 
any hope ; the love of life took place of intrepidity. 
There was only one «colonel, named Troutfetre, and 
who is now governor of Stralſund, who, when he ſaw 
the Moſcovites approach, placed himſelf at the head of 
a battalion, with an intent to attack them; and hoping 
that his example would animate-the reſt of the army 
with the ſame reſolution ; but Levenhaup was obliged 


to oppoſe this unavailing ardour. The capitulation 


was ſettled, and the whole army were made priſoners of 
war. Some of the ſoldiers, in deſpair to fall into the 
bands of the Moſcovites, threw themſelves into the Bo- 
nithenes: two officers of the regiment commanded by 
brave Troutfetre, killed themſelves upon the ſpot, and 
the reſt were made flaves. They all filed off in preſence 
of Prince Menzicoff, laying their arms at his feet, as 
thirty thouſand Moſcovites had done, nine years before, 
at the King of Sweden's at Narva. But whereas the 
King then ſent back all the Moſcovite priſoners, whom 
he was not afraid of, the Czar retained all the Swedes 
that were taken at Pultowa. | 
Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed 
in the Czar's dominions, and particularly in Siberia, a 
valt province of the greater Tartary, which extends it- 
ſelf eaſtward to the frontiers of the Chineſe empire. 
In this barbarous a Ia. even the uſe of bread 
was 
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was not then known, the Swedes, grown ingenious by 


neceſſity, exerciſed the trades and arts of which they 
had any idea. And all the diſtinctions, which fortune 
makes among. men, were then baniſhed. The officer, 
who could follow no handicraft trade, was forced to 
cleave and carry wood for the ſoldier, that was now 
turned taylor, draper, joiner, maſon, or ſmith, and got 
a ſubſiſtence by his labour. Some of the officers be- 
came painters, and others architects; and ſome of them 
taught languages and mathematics; they even went ſo 
far as to erect public ſchools, which in time grew to be 
Jo uſeful and famous, that they ſent. children thither 
for education from-Moſcow. | 
Count Piper, the King of Sweden's firſt miniſter was 
à long time impriſoned at Peterſburg. The Czar was 
perſuaded, with the reſt of Europe, that this miniſter 
had ſold his maſter to the Duke of Marlborough, and 
had brought the arms of Sweden upon Moſcovy, which 
might have given peace to Europe; and he made his 
captivity. the more ſevere upon this ſuppoſition. Piper 
died ſome years after at Moſcow, having received but 
little aſſiſtance from his family, which lived in great o- 
980 at Stockholm, and ineffectually lamented by 
is king, who would never condeſcend to offer a ranſom 
for his miniſter, which he feared the Czar would not 
accept; for there was never any cartel of exchange be- 
tween Charles and the Czar, 
The Emperor of Moſcovy, elate with a. joy he was 
under no concern to diſſemble, received upon the field 
of battle the priſoners they brought him in troops; and 
aſked every moment, Where then is my brother 
Charles ? 

He paid the Swediſh generals the compliment of in- 
viting them to dine with him. Amongſt other queſtions, 
he aſked, General Renchild, What number the troops of 
the King his maſter might amount to before the battle! 
Renchild anſwered, That the King only kept the liſt of 
them, which he never communicated to any body; 
but he thought the. whole might be about five and thit- 
ty thouſand men, whereof eighteen thouſand were 
Swedes, and the reſt Coſaques. The Czar ſeemed fur- 


prized, and aſkgd how they durſt venture to penetrate 
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into ſo diſtant a country, and lay ſiege to Pultowa with 
ſoch a handful of men? We were not always conſulted, 
anſwers the Swediſh general, but, as faithful ſervants, 
we obeyed our maſter's orders, without contradifting 
them. The Czar, upon this anſwer, turned round to- 
wards certain courtiers, who had formerly been ſaſpect- 
ed of engaging in a conſpiracy againſt him, Ah! 
« ſays he, ſee how a ſovereign ſhould be obeyed.” 
And then taking a glaſs of wine, © To the health, 
« ſays he, of my maſters in the art of war.” Renchild 
aſked, Who thoſe were whom he honoured with ſo high 
a title? “ You, gentlemen, the Swediſh generals,” 
replies the Czar. * Your Majeſty then, ſays Renchild, 
« is very ungrateful to treat your maſters ſo ſeverely.” 
When dinner was over, the Czar ordered their, ſwords. 
to be reſtored to all the general officers, and conducted 
himſelf to them as a prince who had a mind to give his 
ſubjects leſſons of generoſity and civility, which he was 
well acquainted with. | 
Thus the Swediſh army, which left Saxony fo trium- 
phant, was now no more. One half of them periſhed*. 
by want, and the other half were made ſlaves or maſ- 
ſacred. Charles XII. had loſt in one day the fruit of 
nine years pains, and almoſt a hundred battles. He 
fled in a wretched calaſh, having Major General Hoord 
by his ſide, dangerouſly wounded. The reſt of his 
troops followed, ſome on foot, others on horſeback, 
and ſome in waggons, acroſs a deſart, where they found 
neither huts, tents, men, animals, nor roads; every 
thing was wanting there even to water itſelf. "T'was then 
the beginning of July; the country ſituate in the 47th 
degree; the dry ſand of the deſart rendered the heat of 
the ſun more inſupportable ; the horſes fell by the way, 
and the men were ready to die with thirſt. Count Po- 
niatoſky, who was a little better mounted than the reſt, 
advanced before them into the plain, and having ſpied 
a willow, he judged there muſt be water nigh, and he 
ſought about, till he found the ſpring. This happy diſ- 
covery ſaved the lives of the King of Sweden's little 
troop. After five days march he found himſelf upon 
the banks of the river Hippanis, now called the Bogh 
by the barbarians, who have ſpoiled even to their very 
L 2 names: 
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names the countries, which the Grecian colonies for. 
merly made to flouriſh, This river joins. the Boriſthe- 
nes ſome miles lower, and falls along with it into the 
Black Sea. 

Beyond the Bogh, towards the ſouth, lies the little 
town of Ozakow, a frontier of the Turkiſh empire, 
The inhabitants ſeeing a troop of ſoldiers coming to- 
wards them, whoſe dreſs and language they were ſtran. 
gers to, refuſed to carry them over to Ozakow without 
an order from Mahomet Baſha the governor of the 
town. The King ſent an expreſs to the governor to 
aſk a paſſage; but the Turk not knowing what to do in a 
country where a falſe ſtep very often coſts a man his life, 
alurſt take nothing upon himſelf without having firſt the 
permiſſion of the Baſha of the province, who reſides at 
Bender in Beflarabia, thirty leagues from Ozakow. The 
permiſſion came with orders to pay the King all the 
honours due to a monarch allied to the Porte, and to 
Furniſh him with all neceſſary proviſions. During theſe 
delays, the Moſcovites having paſſed the Boriſthenes 
purſued the King with all pothble ſpeed, and if they 
had come an hour ſooner, they muſt have. taken him, 
He had ſcarce paſſed the Bogh in the Turkiſh boats, 
before his enemies appeared to the number of almoſt 
ſix thouſand horſe. And his Majeſty had the mis- 
fortune of ſeeing five hundred of his little troop, 
who had not been able to get over time enough, 
ſeized by the Moſcovites on the other fide the river, 
The Baſha of Ozakow aſked his pardon by an inter- 
preter for the delays, which had occaſioned the taking 
thoſe five hundred men priſoners, and beſought him 
not to complain of it to the Grand Signior. Charles pro- 
miſed he would not, but gave him at the ſame time 
a ſevere repiimand, as if he had been ſpeaking to one 
of his own ſubjects. * 

The commander of Bender, who was alſo Seral- 
quier, a title which anſwers to that of general, aud 
Baſha of the province. which ſignifies governor and 
intendant, ſent preſently an Aga to compliment the 
King, and offer him a magnificent tent, with proviſt- 
ons, baggage, wazgons, and all the ci x: 
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offcers, and attendants, requiſite to conduct hi m hand- 
ſomely to Bender: for it is cuſtomary with the Turks 
not only to defray the charges of ambaſſadors to the 
place of their reſidence, but plentifully to ſupply the 
neceſſity of ſuch princes as take refuge among them, 
during the time of their continuance with them. 


L 3 
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The flate of the Ottoman Porte, Charles refides near Ben- 
der. Hrs employment. His intrigues at the Porte. His 
deſigns. Auguſius reflored to his throne. The King 
of Denmark makes a deſcent upon Sweden. All the other 
territories of Charles are invaded The Czar makes re- 
joicings at Moſcow, The affair of Pruth. The hiſtory 
of the Czarina, : 


CHMET III. was at that time Emperor of the 
Turks. He had been placed upon the throne 

in 1703, in the room of his brother Muſtapha, by a re- 
volution like that in England, which transferred the 
crown from James II. to his ſon-in-law William. 


Muſtapha being governed by his Mufti, whom the Turks 


hated, engaged the whole empire in an inſurrection a- 


gainſt him. His army with which he propoſed to pu- 
niſh the malecontents going over to them, he was ſeized, 
depoſed in form, and his brother taken from the ſeraglio 
to be made Sultan, with ſcarce one drop of blood ſpilt 
upon the occaſion. Achmet ſhut up the depoſed Sultan 
in the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, where he lived ſeve- 


ral years after, to the great ſurprize of Turky, yo 
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had been uſed to ſee the dethronement of her princes 
always immediately followed by their death. | 

All the return the new Sultan made for a crown, 
which he owed ta the miniſters, to the generals, to the 
officers of the Janiſaries, and in a word, to thoſe who 
had a hand in the revolution, was to put them all to 
death one after another, for fear they ſhould afterwards 
project a ſecond revolution. By ſacrificing ſo many brave 
men, he weakened the forces of the empire, but eſta- 
bliſned his throne. From this time his mind was bent 
upon heaping up treaſures, and he was the firſt of the 
Ottomans that had the courage to make a ſmall altera- 
tion in the money, and impoſe new taxes; but he was 
obliged to drop both theſe enterprizes, for fear of a 
revolt: for the rapacity and tyranny of the Grand 
Signior is ſcarce ever felt by any but the officers. of 
the empire, who, whatever they are elſe, are domeſtic 
llaves of the Sultan; but the reſt of the Muſulmans live 
in profound ſecurity, or without danger of their lives, 
fortunes, or hberty. 


. Such was the Emperor of the Turks, to whom the 
; King of Sweden fled for refuge: and he had no 
7 ſooner ſet foot upon the Sultan's territories at Ozakow, 
| than he wrote him the following letter. 

ö To the moſt high, moſt glorious, invincible, and 


auguſt Emperor of many empires, King of many king- 
doms, head and protector of many nations, may the 
Almighty bleſs and prolong your reign. 


HIS letter, figned with oun Royal Hand, is to ac- 
quaint your Imperial Highneſs, that having puniſhed 
with no leſs ſucceſs than juſtice the treacherous breakers of the 
faith of treaties and the law of nations ; having driven King 
Auguſtus out of Poland, of which he was rather the Tyrant 
than the King, and given the Poles a king of their ovon na- 
tion auho is a friend of your ſublime Porte; and having 
purſued the Czar flying before us as far as Pultowa;z 
Heaven has permitted our army, vired out with long marches, ' 
and in want o/ very thing, to be overwhelmed by the entmy 
Who were thrice our number, and has ſuffered this day to be 
a day of grief and misfortune to us, 6: | 
| ng Ner 
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Noi being in a place to raiſe new forces, and abhoring to 


fall into barbarous and ferfidious hands, abe are come to ſeek. 


for refuge and offiſtance in the territories of your Imperial 
Highneſs, that ace may be enabled to return to Poland, in 
order to rejoin our armies, and ſupport the King we have 
made there. 

What we deſire is to have you our friends, and be our. 
elves yours. As a proof of our ſincere affection we repre. 
ſent te you, that if you give the Czar, whoſe ambition is nei. 
ther directed by juſtice, nor honour, nor true courage, time 10 
take the advantage of our diſaſter, he will fall upon your 
territories, when you little expect him, as be has invaded 
our countries; but why do 1 ſay auben you - little expect 
him! Has he not already built forts upon the Tanais and the 
Palus Maeoctis ? Does he not already threaten you with bis 
fleets ? 

To prevent this, there can be no way fo proper as a new 
alliance between your ſublime Porte and Us, provided we 
can but return to Poland, and to our own flates with your 
valiant troops, and carry our arms again into. the empire of 
this perfidious Czar, io put a ſtep to his unjuſt ambition, 

We fall newer forget the favours we fhall receive from. 
you, anaiſball value ourſelves upon being inviolably,. 


| Your faithful friend, 
A. Ozakow, Charles XII. 
13 July 1709, | 
F Son of Charles XI. 


The King ſuffered this letter to be ſent away; tho' it 
too much injured. the character of his enemies, as well 
as diſguiſed his own. Perhaps after having treated 
the Czar and King Auguſtus with great reſpect in his 
victories, his defeat had ſoured him; or elſe he took it 
for Turkiſh breeding, to rail at thoſe againſt whom we 
aſk aſſiſtance. : 

Achmet, who had been beforehand with him, by 
ſending a ſolemn embaſly in the time of his victories, 
made him ſenſible now of the difference he made be- 
tween an Emperor of the Turks, and a king of part of 


OC andinavia, 
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Scandinavia, a Chriſtian vanquiſhed and fugitive. He 
did not anſwer him till ſix months after, and then refuſed. 
to be explicite upon the alliance propoſed againſt the 

Zar. ö 

This propo/al, ſays the Sultan to him in his letter, re- 
quires a deliberate examination. 41 ſhall leave it to the 
wwiſdom of my great Divan, I value your friendſhip, and 
grant jou mine together with my protection. I bave given 
orders to the Bajhas of Natulia and Romelia, to provide a 
guard to conduct you ſafely where you think proper. Fuſſuf 
the Baſha Seraſquier of Bender will advance you 500 ® 
dolars a day, with all neceſſary proviſions for yourſelf and 
your attendants, and horſes, that you may live as becomes a 
King. 

Given at Conſt antinople the firſt day of the month Sheval 
the 1121 year of the Hegira, 


From the firſt moment of King Charles's repairing to 
the Turkiſh territories, he had laid the defign of — 
the Ottoman arms upon his enemies: he already fancie 
he ſaw himſelf at the head of the Turkiſh forces, redu- 
cing Poland again under the yoke, and ſubduing Moſco- 
vy. M. de Neugbaver ſet out from Ozakow for Con- 
ſtantinople, with the character of the King's envoy. ex- 
traordinary, Count Poniatoſky, a perſon equally capa» 
ble and reſolute, of an engaging and agreeable temper, 
born with the talent of perſuading and pleaſing all na- 
tions, attended the Swediſh, embaſly, but in a private 
capacity, in order to ſound the diſpoſitions of the Con- 
ſtantinopolitan miniſtry, without being tied up to the 
ulual forms, and giving too much ground for ſuſpicion. 
He knew how to gain in a ſhbrt time the favour of the 
Grand Viſier, who loaded him with preſents ; and had 
the art to convey a letter of the King of Sweden's to the 
Sultana Valide, mother to the emperor then upon the 
throne, and who had formerly been ill uſed by her ſon, 
but now began to recover her intereſt in the ſeraglio. 
He entered into a cloſe friendſhip with one Bru a French- 
man, who had been chancellor to the French embaſly. 

This 

7 3 is worth about a French crown of three 
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This man. was perpetually talking of the King of 


Sweden's exploits to the chief of the Sultana's eunuchs, 
who charmed his miſtreſs with repeating them. The 
Sultana, by a ſecret inclination, with which moſt wo. 
men find themſelves inſpired in favour of extraordinary 
men, even without having ever ſeen them, took the 
King's part openly in the ſeraglio. She called him by no 
other name than that of her lion: And when will you, 
ſaid ſhe ſometimes to the Sultan her ſon, help my lion 
to devour this Czar ? ſhe even diſpenſed with the ſtrict 
rules of the ſeraglio, ſo far as to write ſeveral letters with 
her own hand to Count Poniatoſky, in whoſe cuſtody 
they ſtill are at the time of my writing this hiſtory. One 
of thoſe, who entered into Poniatoſky's deſigns with the 
cor gon abilities, was Fonſeca, a Portugueze phyſician, 
xed at Conſtantinople, a learned and ingemous perſon, 
who joined the knowledge of men to that of his own 
art, and whoſe profeſſion procured him acceſs to the 
Ottoman Porte, and often an intimacy with the Viſiers. 

At length the King of Sweden's party was become fo 
powerful at Conſtantinople, by Pomiatoſky's management, 
that the faction of the Moſcovite- envoy thought their 
only refuge was to poiſon him. Accordingly they pre- 
vailed upon one of his domeſtics to give him poiſon in a 
diſh of coffee; but the crime was diſcovered before it 
was put in execution, The poiſon was found in the 
ſervant's hand, in a little phial, they carried to the Grand 
Signior. The priſonner was tried in full Divan, and 
condemned to the galleys ; for the Turkiſh law never 
puniſhes ſuch crimes capitally, as were intended only, 
but not executed; 

The Grand Viſier appeared as eager as the Sultana 
Valide to ſerve the King of Sweden: he told Poniato- 
ky, giving him at the ſame time a purſe of 1000 ducats, 
Twill take your King in one hand, and a ſword in the 
other, and carry him to Moſcow, at the head of 200000 
men. This Viſier, by name Chourlouly Ali-Baſha, was a 
very able miniſter, expert in the art of war, and a better 
politician than ſuch perſons uſually are. He had ſettled 
the imperial revenues under excellent regulations. He 
gave away ſmall ſums of money willingly which gained 
him creatures; but much more willingly received great 


ſums 
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ſums of them, when he was upon any important negoti- 
ations, which made it ſeem very ſtrange, that he ſhould 
appear ſo favourable to an unfortunate king, who at 
that time had little to give him. He was the fon of a 
peaſant at the village ot Chourlou. Among. the Turks 
it is no reproach to a great man to have been of ſuch an 
extraction. Birth in that country is not at all regarded; 
merit is looked. upon as every thing. It is common there 
to ſee the ſon of a labourer made a chief miniſter, and 
the ſon of a Viſier follow the p'ough. 

However the King was honourably conducted to 
Bender through the deſart that was formerly called the 
wilderneſs of the Getae. The Turks took care that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting upon the road to make his 
journey agreeable: ſeveral Poles, Swedes, and Coſaques 
that had made their eſcape one after another out of the 
hands of the Moſcovites, came by different ways to in- 
creaſe his train upon the road. When he arrived at 
Bender he had 1800 men with him, who were all fed 
and lodged, both they and their horſes, at the expence 
of the Grand Signior. 

The King choſe to encamp near Bender rather than 
lodge in the town, The Seraſquier Juſſuf Baſha cauſed 
a magnificent tent to be pitched for him, and tents alſo 
were provided for all the lords of his retinue. Some 
time after the King built a houſe in this place, and his 
officers did the ſame, after his example : the ſoldiers alſo 
raifed barracks : ſo that the camp by degrees became a 
little town. The King, being not yet cured of his 
wound, was obliged to have a carious bone taken out of 
his foot; but, as oon as he was able to mount a horſe, 
he renewed-his uſual fatigues, riſing always before the 
ſun, tiring three horſes a day, and exerciſing his ſoſdiers; 
but ſometimes he played at cheſs with General Poniato- 
ky, or M. de Grothuſen, his treaſurer. Thoſe, who 
had a mind to gain his favour, attended him at his 
horſe courſes, and were all day long in their boots. 
One morning going to the houſe of his chancellor Mul- 
lern, who was aſleep, he. forbid them to awake him, 
and waited in the antichamber, where there was a large 


fire in the chimney, and near it ſeveral pair of ſhoes that 
Mullern 


4 
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Mullern had ſent for from Germany, for his own uf, 
The King threw them all into the fire, and then went 
away. When the chancellor upon waking perceived 
the ſmell of the burnt leather, and had enquired into the 
reaſon of it, What a ſtrange King is this, /ays he, that 
« his chancellor muſt be always booted ! 

At Bender he found plenty of every thing about him; 
a happineſs very rarely attained to by a vanquiſhed and 
fugitive prince: for beſides proviſion more than ſuffici. 
ent, and the five hundred crowns a day which he recei- 
ved from the Ottoman munificence, he drew money alſo 
from France, and borrowed of the merchants at Con- 
ſtantinople. Part of this money was employed in car- 
rying on the intrigues in the ſeraglio, in purchaſing the 
favour of the Viſiers, or procuring their ruin. The reſt 
he diſtributed profuſely among his officers, and the 
Janiſaries of Bender. Grothuſen his favourite and trea- 
ſurer was the diſpenſer of his liberalities; a man, who, 
contrary to the cuſtom of perſons in that ſtation, was 
as much pleaſed with giving as his maſter. He brovght 
him one day an account of ſixty thouſand crowns in two 
lines, ten thouſand given to the Swedes and Janiſaries 
by the generous orders of his Majeſty ; and the relt 
ſpent by myſelf. * Sce, ſays the King, © how | 
« like my friends ſhould give their accompts. Mullern 
« makes me read whole pages for the ſum of ten thou- 
« ſand livres: but I like Grothuſen's laconic ſtyle 
much better. One of his old officers, thought to be 
a little covetous, complained to the King that he gave 
all to Grothuſen. © | give money, replies the King, 
* to none but thoſe who know how to make uſe of it.“ 
This generoſity oſten reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that 
he had not where«ithall to give. A better oeconomy 
in his liberalities had been more for his advantage and 
not leſs honourable ; but it was this Prince's failing, to 
drive all the virtues to excels. 

Great numbers of ſtrangers ran from Conſtantinople 
to ſee him. The Turks and neighbouring Tartars 
came thither in crowds ; all honoured and admired him. 
His rigidneſs in abſtaining from wine, and his regola- 
rity in attending the public devotions twice a day, _ 

them 
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tem ſay that he was a true Muſolman. They were 
in patient to march with him to the conqueſt of Moſco- 
kD , 

'\.hile he continued at Bender, which was longer 
an he thought to do, he inienfibly acquired a taſte 
- books. Baron Fabricius, ſon to the Duke of Holſein's 
f.;: miniſter, a very agreeable young man, of ſuch 
oxicty of temper, and an eaſy turn of wit as takes with 
piinces, was the perſon that prevailed upon him to 
rcad. He had been ſent as envoy to him at Bender, 
to take care of the intereſts of the young Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, and carried his point by the agrecableneſs of his 
manner and behaviour. He had read all French writers 
of reputation, and perſuaded the King to read the tra» 
gedies of the great Corneille, thoſe of M Racine, and 
the works of M. Deſpreaux. His Maj-fly had no reliſh 
for Deſpreaux's Satyrs, which are by no means his beſt 
performances ; but he much admired his other works. 
But when he read that paſſage in his eighth Satyr in 
which the author makes Alexander a fool and a mad» 
man, he tore out the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleaſed him 
molt, becauſe the ſituation of that King, vanquiſhed 
and breathing vengeance, reſembled his own. He 
pointed with his finger before M. Fabricius to the places 
that ſtruck him, but would read none of them aloud, 
nor ever venture to ſpeak a word in French. Nay, when 
he afterwards ſaw at Bender M. Deſalcurs, the French 
ambaſſador at the Porte, a perion of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
but acquainted only with his mother-tongue, he anſwer- 
ed him in Latin; and upon Defaleurs proteſting that he 
did not underſtand four words in that language, the 
King rather than talk French called for an interpreter. 

Thus was Charles XII. emp oycd at Bender, where 
he waited till an army of Turks ſhould come to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. To diſpoſe the Ottoman Porte to this war, he 
detached about Soo Foies and Coſaques of his retinue, 
with orders to paſs the Neiſter, that runs by Bender, 
and to go and obſerve what paſled upon the frontiers of 
Poland 
The Moſcovite troops diſperſed in thoſe quarters fell 
immediately upon this little company, and purſued them 
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"wen to. the forritories of the Grand Signior. This way 


what the. King of Sweden expected. His minilters and 
emitlaries at the Porte made a great clamour againſt this 
irruption, and excited the Turks to vengeance : but the 
Czar's money removed all difficulties. Tolſtoy his en- 
voy at Conſtantinople gave the Grand Viſier and his 
creatures part of the {ix millions that had been found at 
Pultowa in the King of Sweden's military cheſt. Aſter 
ſuch a defence the Divan found the Czar not guilty, 
And ſo far were they from talking of making war againſt 
him, that they granted ſuch honours and privileges to 
his envoy as the Moſcovite miniſters had never betore 
enjoyed at Conſtantinople. He was ſuffered to have a 
ſeraglio, that is, a palace in the quarters of the Franks, 
and to converſe with the foreign miniſters. Nay the 
{Czar thought he had power enough to demand that 
General Mazeppa ſhould be delivered up to him, as 
Charles XII. had cauſed the unfortunate Patkul to be 
ſarrendered into his hands. Chourlouly Aly-Baſha could 
no longer refuſe any thing to a prince, who backed his 
demand with millions. Thus the fame Grand Viher, 
who before had made a. ſolemn promiſe to carry the 
King of Sweden into Moſcovy with two hundred thou- 
{and men, had the aſſurance to make a propoſal to him 
of conſenting to the {ſacrifice of General Mazeppa, 
King Charles was inraged at the queſtion. However it 
is not certain, how far the Viſier could have carried the 
matter, had not Mazeppa, who was then ſeventy yeas of 
age, died juſt at this juncture. The King's grief and 


reſentment were very much augmented, when he under- 


Nood that Tolſtoy, now become the Czar's Ambaſſador 


at the Porte, was ſerved in public by the Swedes that 
had been made ſlaves at Pultowa, and that theſe brave 
ſoldiers were daily ſold in the market at Conſtantinople. 
Beſides the Moſcovite ambaſſador declared openly, that 
the M. Julman troops at Bender were placed there ra- 
ther as a guard upon the King, than to do him honour, 

King Charles, abandoned by the Grand Viſier, and 
conquered by the Czar's money, in Turkey, as he had 
been by his arms in Ukrania, found himſelf deluded, 
ſcorned by the Porte, and in a manner a priſoner among 


the Tartars. His attendants began to deſpair, * 
ic 
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{elf alone remained firm, and did not ſhew the leaſt 
dejection of ſpirit, no not for a moment. He imagi- 
ned the Sultan was ignorant of the intrigues of Chour- 
Tali Ali his Grand Viſier, and reſolved to make him 
acquainted with them; and Poniatoſky undertook this 
bold commiflion. The Grand Signior went every Fri- 
day to the moſque, encompaſſed with his Solacks, a 
kind of guard, whoſe turbans were ſet with feathers {o- 
high, that they hid the Sultan from the eyes of the 
people. When any one had a petition to preſent to the 
Grand Signior, the way was to mix himſelf among theſe 
guards, and hold the petition up in the air. Sometimes 
the Sultan vouchſafed to take it himſelf ; but more fre- 
quently he ordered an Aga to take care of it, and after- 
wards upon his return from the moſque, cauſed the peti- 
tions to be laid before him. I here is no fear of any 
one's daring to importune him with trifiing and unnecei- 
ſary petitions ; for at Conſtantinople they write leſs in a 
year, than they do at Paris in a day. Much leſs docs 
any one venture to preſent petitions againſt the miniſtars, 
to whom, for the moſt part, the Sultan remits them with- 
out reading them. However, Poniatoſky had no other 
way to convey the King of Sweden's complaints to the 
Grand Signior. He drew up a repreſentation againſt 
the Grand Viſier ſufficient to ruin him. M de Feriolle, 
who was at that time the French ambaſſador, got it 
tranſlated into Turkiſh, a Greek was hired to preſent it, 
who, mingling himſelf among the Grand Signtor's guards, 
held up the paper ſo high, and for fo long a time, and 
made ſuch a noiſe, that the Sultan perceived it, and took. 
the memoir himſelf. 

Some days after the Sultan in anſwer to the King of 
Sweden's complaints, ſent him twenty five Arabian 
horſes, one of Which that had carried his Highneſs, was 
covered with a ſaddle and houſing enriched with pre- 
cious tones, and the ſtirrups were of maſſy gold. With 
this preſent he ſent an obliging letter, but conceived in 
general terms, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the miniſter had done noching without the Sultan's con- 
ſent, Chourlouly alſo, who knew how to diſſemble, 
lent five very curious horſes to the King. But his Ma» 
ly, with a haughty air, told the perſon that brought 
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them; © Go back to your maſter, and tell him, that! 
don't receive preſents from mine enemie>.” 

M. Poniatoſky having already had the courage to get 
a petition preiented againſt the Grand Viſier, then formed 
the bold deſign of depoſing him. He knew the Viſier 
was no favourite of the Sultan's mother, and was the 
averſion both of Kiſlar Aga, the chief of the black 
eunuchs, and of the Aga of the Janiſaries: he encouraged 
all three to ſpeak againſt him. It was very ſtrange to 
ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, an agent without character of a 
Swediſh King, who had fled for refuge to the Turks, 
caballing publicly in a manner at the Porte againſt a 
vice-roy of the Ottoman empire, and ſuch a one too az 
was both an uſeful miniſter and a favourite of his maſter, 
Ponatoſky had never ſucceeded, and the bare attempt 
had coſt him his life, had not a ſtronger power than all 
thoſe in his intereſts given the laſt blow to the Grand 
Viſiter Chourlouly's fortune. | 
The Sultan had a young favourite, who has fince go- 
verned the Ottoman empire, and was killed in H ungary 
in 1716, at the battle of Peterwardin, gained over the 
Turks by Prince Eugene of Savoy. His name was 
Coumourgi Ali-Baſha. His birth was much the ſame 
with that of Chourlouly. He was the ſon of a coal- 
heaver, as Coumourgi ſignifies: for Coumour is the 
fame as coal in Turkiſh. The Emperor Mahomet, un- 
cle of Achmet III. meeting Coumourgi when he was a 
child, in 4 foreſt near Adrianople, was ſo ſtruck with his 
great beauty, that he ſent him to the ſeraglio. Muſtapha, 
Machomet's eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor,. was much taken 


with him, and Achmet III. made him his favourite. He. 


had then no other place but that of Selictar Aga, ſword- 
bearer to the crown. His early youth wonld not admit 
of his pretending to the office of Grand Viſier, but yet he 
had the ambition to do it. The Swediſh faction could 
never gain the inclinations of this favourite, He was at 
no time a friend to King Charles, or any other Chriſtian 
prince, or any of their miniſters: but on this occaſion, 
he ſerved King Charles without deſigning it. He joined 
with the Sultana Valide, and the great officers of the 
Porte, to contrive Chourlouly's ruin, whom oy 8 
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kated. This old miniſter, who had long and well 
frved his maſter, fell a ſacrifice to the caprice of a boy; 
and the intrigues of ſtranger. He was deprived of his 
dignity and his wealth, his wife who was daughter to 
the laſt Sultan Muſtapha was taken from him, and him- 
ſelf baniſhed to Caffa, formerly called Theodoſia, in 
Crim Tartary. The bull, that is to ſay, the ſeal of the 
empire, was given to Numan: Couprougly, grandſon to 
the great Couprougly, who took Candia. This new 
Vifier was, what Chriſtians miſin formed would hardly 
believe of a Turk, a man of inflexible virtue, and a 
ſcrupulous obſerver of the law; and he often oppoſed 
juice to the Sultan's will. He would not hear of a 
war againſt Moſcovy, which he looked upon as unjuſt 
and unncceiſary. But the ſame attachment to his law, 
which hindered him from waging war againſt the Czar; 
contrary to the faith of treaties, made him regard the 
duty of hoſpitality with reſpect to the King of Sweden; 
* The law, aid he to his Mafter, forbids you to invade 
«the Czar, who has done you no injury; but commands 
* you to ſuccour the King of Sweden, who is an un- 
« fortunate prince in your domimions.” He ſent his 
Majetty 800 purſes, every one of which amounted to 
oo crowns, and adviſed him to return peaceably into 
his own dominions,. through the Emperor of Germany's 
territorics, or elſe in ſome French veſſels, that were then 
lying at the Port of Conſtantinople, and which M. de 
Feriolle, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, offered 
King Charles, to tranſport him to-Marſeilles. The King; 
of >weden, who in his proſperity had provoked the Em- 
peror of Germany, and diſobliged Lewis XIV. thought: 
it too great a mortification to owe his return to France, 
and that he ſhould run too great a riſk of his liberty in 
paſſing thro' the Imperial territories. He rejected with, 
an air of diſdain. both theſe ways of returning to his. 
kingdom, and ſent the Vifier and M. de Feriolle word, 
that he ſhould depend upon the Grand Signior's promiſe, 
and hoped to re-enter Poland as a-conqueror with an: 
army of Turks. In the mean time, while he made his 
fate depend upon the caprice of a Viſier, and was for- 
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ced to put up with the affronts, as well as receive the fa- 
vours, of the Ottoman court, all his enemies took freſh 
courage, and invaded his kingdom. | 

The battle of Pultowa was immediately the fignal of 
a revolution in Poland. King Auguſtus returned thi- 
ther proteſting againſt his abdication, and the peace of 
Alranſtad, and publicly accuſing Charles XII. whom he 
now no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He 
impriſored Finſten and Imof his plenipotentiaries, who 
had ſigned his abdication, as if in fo doing they had 
exceeded their orders, and betrayed their maſter, His 
Saxon troops, that had been the pretence of his de- 
thionement, brought him back to Warſaw, attended 
with moſt of the Poliſh Palatines, who, baving former- 
ly ſworn fidelity to him, had afterwards done the ſame 
to Staniſlaus, and were come to do it again to Auguſtus, 
Siniauſky himſelf came into his meaſures, and, forget- 
ting his former ambitious views of making himielt king, 
was content to remain grand general of the crown, 
Fleeming, his firſt miniſter, who did not dare to conti- 
nue in Saxony, for fear of being delivered up as Pat- 
kul was, contributed at that time by his management, 
to bring over great part of the Poliſh nobility to his 
maſter. 

The Pope abſolved his peop!e from the oath of alle- 

iance they had ſworn to Staniſlaus. This ſtep of the 
holy father, ſeaſonably taken and ſupported by Au- 
guſtus's forces, was of no ſmall weight; it eſtabliſhed 
the intereſt of the court of Rome in Poland, where 
they had then no inclination to diſpute with the ſove- 
reign pontiffs, the chimerical right of medling with the 
temporalities of kings. Every one was ready to ſub- 
mit to Auguſtus's authority again, and received, with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition, an uſeleſs abſolution which the 
Nuncio did not fail to repreſent as necetlary. 

Charles's power, and the grandeur of Sweden, were 
now drawing to their laſt period. Above ten crowned 
heads had for ſome time beheld, with fear and envy, 
the Swediſh government extending itſelf far beyond its 
natural bounds, to the other ſide of the Baltick ſca, 
from the Duna quite up to the Elbe. Charles's misfor- 
tune, and his abſence, awakened the intereſts -— ne 
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Jouſies of all theſe princes, which had for a long ſeaſon 
been laid aſleep by treaties, and an inability to break 
them. | 

The Czar, who was more powerful than all of them 
put together, making immediately the belt uſe of his 
victory, took Wibourg, and all Carelia, over-run Fin- 
land with his troops, fat down before Riga, and ſent an 
army into Poland to aſſiſt Auguſtus in the recovery of 
his throne. 'I his emperor was at that time what Charles 
had been formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the 
North. But he conſulted only his own intereſts; where- 
as Charles had never any other views than thoſe of re- 
venge and glory. The Swediſh monarch had ſuccoured 
his allies, and cruſhed his enemies, without inſiſting 
upon the leaſt advantage as the fruit of his victories : 
but the Czar behaved more like a prince than a hero, 
and would not aſſiſt the King of Poland, but upon 
condition that Livonia ſhould be delivered up to him, 
and that this province, for the ſake of which Auguſtus 
had kindled the war, ſhould remain to the Moſcovites 
for ever. 

The King of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Tra- 
vandal, as Auguſtus had that of Alranſtad, had from 
that time thoughts of making himſelf maſter of the 
dutchies of Holitein and Bremen, to which he renewed 
his pretenſions. Theſe three princes met at Dreſden, 
at the end of the year 1709. Thus Auguſtus, . who, 
two vears before, had received Charles there as his 
conqueror, {aw ſhortly after in the {ame city, thoſe ve- 
ry allies whom the King of Sweden had forced him to 
renounce. At this interview Peter Alexiowitz, Aus 
guſtus and Frederick, ſettled the diviſion of the con- 
queſts they were going upon. The King of Pruſſia al- 
ſo entertained theſe three monarchs at his caſtle of Potf- 
dam, and entered into their alliance. He had formerly 
a title to Swedith Pomerania, which he had now a 
mind to revive. The Duke of Mecklenberg was pro- 
voked to ſee Sweden ſtill in poſſeſſion of Wiſmar, the 
fineſt city in his dutchy. This Prince was to marry the 
Emperor of Moſcovy's niece, and the Czar only wanted 
a pretence to eſtabliſh himſelf in Germany, after the 
example of the Swedes, George, Elector of Hanover, 
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wanted likeways to enrich himſelf with Charles's ſpoils, 
The Biſhop of Munſter alſo would have been glad to 
make the belt of ſome pretenſions of his, if he had been 
in a capacity to do it. 

There were about twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes 
who defended Pomerania, and the other countries which 
Charles poſleſfed in Germany. Here was to have been 
the ſeat of the war. But this ſtorm alarmed the Em- 
peror and his allies. For it 1s a law of the empire, 
that whoever invades one of the proviaces ſhould be 
reputed an enemy to the whole Germanic body. 

But there was a ſtill much greater difficulty in the af- 
fair. All theſe princes, except the Czar, were then 
in league againit Lewis XIV. whoſe power had for 
ſome time been as formidable to the empire as that of 
King Charles. | 

Germany, at the beginning of the century, found it. 
ſelf hard preſſed from the ſouth to the north, between 
the French and Swediſh armies. The French had paſ- 
ſed the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder: if their 
forces, victorious as they then were, had joined, the 
empire had been loſt. But the ſame fatality that ruined 
Sweden, had allo humbled France: however, the 
power of Sweden was not exhaulted, and Lewis XIV. 
carried on the war with vigour, tho' without ſuccels, 
Had Pomerania, and the dutchy of Bremen, been made 
the ſeat of the war, it was to be feared the empire would 
be the worſe for it, and, being weakened on that fide, 
would be leſs able to hold out againſt Lewis XIV. Io. 
remove this inconvenience, the Emperor, the princes of 
Germany, 11 1 Ann of England, and the States - Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, concluded at the Hague, 
about the end of the year 1709, one of the moſt ſingu- 
lar treaties that ever was ſigned. 

It was ſtipulated by * powers, that the ſeat of the 


war ſhould not be in Pomerania, nor any other country 
of Germany, but that the enemies of Charles XII. 
might attack him every where elſe. The King of Po- 
land and the Czar came themſelves into this treaty, 
and cauſed an article to be inſerted, which was as ex- 
traordinary as the treaty itſelf, viz, that the 1200 Swedes 
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in Pomerania ſhould not depart thence to defend their 
other provinces. 

To ſecure the execution of this treaty, it was propo- 
ſed to raiſe an army for maintaining this imaginary neu- 
trality, which was to incamp on the banks of the Oder. 
A ftrange and unheard of contrivance, to levy an army, 
in order to prevent a war! Nay, thoſe who were to 
furniſh the army's pay were for the molt part very much 
concerned to bring about the war they pretended to 
avert. It was, by the treaty, to conſiſt of the troops 
of the Emperor, the King of Pruſſia, the EleQor of 
Hanover, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Biſhop of 
Munſter. — 

The event of this project was ſuch as one might na- 
turally expect. It was not executed. The princes, who 
were to furniſh their Quota for raiſing an army, contri- 
buted nothing; not two regiments were formed. There was 
much talk of a neutrality, but no body obſerved it; and 
all the northern princes, who had any controverſy with 
the King of Sweden, were left at full liberty to diſpute 
who ſhould have his ſpoils. | 

During theſe conjunctures the Czar having quartered 
his forces in Lithuania, and given orders for carrying 
on the ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow, to ſhew his 
people a ſight as new as any thing he had yet done in 
his kingdom. It was a triumph very little inferior to 
that of the old Romans. He made his entry into 
Moſcow on the firſt of January 1710, under ſeven tri- 
umphal arches erected in the ſtreets, and adorned with 
all that the climate could furniſh, and a floufiſhing 
trade, as his induſtry had made it, could import. The 
proceſſion began with a regiment of guards, followed 
by the pieces of artillzry taken from the Swedes at Leſ- 
now and Pultowa, each of which was drawn by eight 
horſes covered with ſcarlet houſings reaching down to 
the ground. hen came the ſtandards, kettle drums and 
colours won at theſe two battles, carried by the officers 
and ſoldiers who had taken them: all theſe ſpoils 
were followed by the fineſt troops of the Czar. After 


they had filed off, appeared, in a chariot made for that 


purpoe, the litter of Charles XII. found in the field of 
battle at Pultowa, all broken to pieccs by two W 
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ſhort. Behind this litter marched all the priſoners two 
by two, among whom was Count Piper, firſt miniſter 
of Sweden, the famous Mareſchal Renchild, Count 
Levenhaup, the Generals Slipenbac, Stakelburgh and 
Hamilton, and all the officers and ſoldiers who were 
afterwards diſperſed in great Ruſſia. They were im- 
mediately followed by the Czar, on the ſame horſe he 
rode upon at the battle of Pultowa. A little behind 
him appeared the generals who had their ſhare in the 
ſucceſs of this battle: and after them came another 
regiment of guards; and the waggons loaded with 
Swediſh ammunition brought up the rear, 

This ſolemn proceſſion was attended with the ringing 
all the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound of drums, ket- 
tle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite number of muſical 
inſtruments anſwering each other; with volleys dif- 
charged from 200 pieces of cannon, and the acclama 
tions of 500,000 men, who, at every ſtop the Czar 
made in his triumphal entry, cried, God preſerve the En- 

ror our father, 

This deluding cavalcade augmented the people's ve- 
neration for his perſon, and perhaps made him appear 
greater in their eyes, than all the real good he had 
done them. In the mean time he continued the blo- 
cade of Riga, and the generals made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the reſt of Livonia, and part of Finland. At 
the ſame time the King of Denmark came with his in- 
tire fleet to make a deſcent upon Sweden, where he 
landed 17000 men, whom he left under the command 
of Count Reventlau. 

Sweden was at that time governed by a regency com- 
poſed of ſome ſenators appointed by the King at his 
departure from Stockholm. The ſenatorial body, which 
looked upon the government as of right belonging to 
them, was jealous of the regency, and the ſtate ſuffer- 
ed by theſe diviſions. But, upon the firſt news they re- 
ceived at Stockholm, after the battle of Pultowa, viz. 
that the King was at Bender, in the hands of the Turks 
and Tartars, and that the Danes had made a deſcent 
upon Schonen, and taken the town of Elfinborg, all 
jealouſies vaniſhed, and they thought of nothing but 
ſaving Sweden, There were now very few _— 
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forces left. For notwithſtanding Charles had always 
made his great expeditions at the head of ſmall armies, 
yet the innumerable battles he had been engaged in for 
nine years together, the conſtant neceſſity he was under 
of recruiting his forces, and maintaining his garriſons, 
and the ſtanding army he was obliged to keep always 
in Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, and 
Verden: all this had coſt Sweden, during the courſe 
of the war, above 250000 ſoldiers, and there remain» 
ed not {o many as 8000 men of the old troops, who, 
with the new forces, were the only defence of Sweden, 

King Charles XI. among ſeveral laws that drew up- 
on him the charge of tyranny, had made ſome that de- 
ſerved the thanks of his country : particularly he form- 
ed a militia that continues to this day, and 1s neither a 
charge to the public treaſury, nor too burdenſome to 
private perſons, and always furniſhes the ſtate with ſol- 
diers, without taking the huſbandman from the plough. 
The richeſt towns or lordſhips, that formerly did or at 
preſent do hold of the crown, maintain a trooper at 
their own expence. The peaſants of each village pro- 
vide a foot ſoldier in proportion to their circumſtances ; 
that is, there muſt be a certain eſtate, ſuppoſe of 10 or 
12000 livres, before they can be obliged to fit out a 
ſoldier for the infantty. He that has but 5 or GO 
livres, joins with another that has as much; and he 
that has but zoco, contributes his ſhare with ſeveral 
more, and aitogether ſupply the ſtate with a man, 

Tf the revenue of the whole village does not amount 
to more than 10000 livres, that village finds but one 
man. Upon the death of a ſoldier they that found him 
ſupply his place with another. And thus the number 
of the militia is always the ſame, after it has been once 
ſettled by the ftates-general. The peaſants build a 
houſe or cottage for the ſoldier they maintain, and aſ- 
ſign him and his family a piece of ground, which he 
is obliged to cultivate. Theſe ſoldiers who are thus 
diſtributed among the villages have their rendezvous, 
at ſtated times, in the chief market town of the can- 
ton, under the command of their officer, who are paid 


out of the public treaſury, | 
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In the more populous countries, each village has his 
corporal, no exnerciles 115 regiment Once a-Weck. The 
ſergeant, w:9 has a larger jurisdiction, ſces his every 
five days, and to by degrees to the colonel, who takes 
a review of lis regiment every three months. 

Thus was Sweden a ſeminary of ſoldiers during the 
wars of Charles XII. The nation is born with a mi. 
litary genius, and the whole people intenſibly received 
the ſame cait of mind as their King. From one end of 
the country to the other nothing was talked of but the 
prodjgious exploits of Charles and his generals, and of 
the old regiments that fought under them at Narva, 
Duna, Craſſau, Pultuſk and Holloſin. From hence 
the very loweſt of the Swedes became animated with a 
ſpirit of emulation and glory, and their tencernels for 
their King, their compaſſion for his misfortunes, and 
their implacable averſion to the Danes, gave a new e- 
nergy to that impreſſion. In ſeveral other countries the 
peaſants are ſlaves, or treated as ſuch; but here they 
make a figure in the ſtate, are looked upon as citizens, 
and form to themſelves ſentiments of honour and gran- 
deur ; ſo that, in ſhort, theſe forces became in a little 
time the beſt troops of the north. 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, put 
himſelf at the head of 8000 old troops, and 12000 of 
the new ones, to go in puriuit of the Danes, who ra- 
vaged all the country about Elſinborg, and had already 
put ſome diſtant places under contribution. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to clothe the 
militia with military habits. Moſt of cheſe boors came 
in their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied to their girdles 
with cords. Steinbock, at the head of this extraordi- 
nary army, came up with the Danes within three 
leagues of Elſinborg, on the 10th of March 1710. He 
was mirded to reſt his troops ſome days, to intrench 
himſelf, and give theſe new ſoldiers time to be acquaint- 
ed with the enemy: but all the peaſants called out to 
fight at the very moment of their arrival. 

Some officers who were there told me, they ſaw them 
foam almoſt to a man with rage; io exceſſive is the na- 
tional hatred of the Swedes io the Danes, Steinbock 
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of battle, is of as much ſervice as military diſcipline. 
The Danes were attacked, and one might have ſeen 
what perhaps is not to be paralleled by two more in- 
ſtances of the like kind, raw forces equal in the firſt 
onſet the intrepidity of the old regiments. Two regi- 
ments of theſe undiſciplined peatants cut the regiment 
of the King of Denmark's guards in pieces, and left 
but ten men remaining. 

The Danes being intirely routed, made their retreat 
under the cannon of Elſinborg. The paſſage from 
Sweden to Zeeland is fo ſhort that the King of Den- 
mark received the ſame day, at Copenhagen, the news 
of his army's defeat in Sweden, and ſent his fleet to 
bring off the remains of his troops. The Danes quit- 
ted Sweden with precipitation five days after the battle; 
but being unable to briny away their horſes, and not 
caring to leave them to the enemy, they killed them all 
in the parts about Elfinborg, and ſet fire to their provi- 
ſions, burning their corn and baggage, and leaving 
4000 wounded at Elſinborg, the greateſt part of whom 
died by the infection they received from ſo many dead 
horſes, and for want of proviſion, which their own 
countrymen deprived them of, to prevent its falling in- 
to the hands of the Swedes. 

At the ſame time the peaſants of Dalecarlile, having 
in the midſt of their foreſts heard ſay, that their King 
was priſoner in Tarky, ſent a deputation to the regency 
of Stockholm, and offered to go at their own expence, 
to the number of 20000 men, to deliver their maſter 
out of the hands of his enemies. This propoſal, which, 
tho" of no ſignificancy, ſhewed the courage and loyalty 
of the propoſers, was heard with pleaſure, notwith- 
ſanding it was rejeded. Nor did they fail to give the 
King an account of it, when they ſent him the particu- 
lars of the battle of Elſinborg. 

King Charles received this comfortable news in his 
camp at Bender, in July 1710, and in a little time after 
another accident confirmed him 1n his hopes. 

The Grand Viſier Couprougly, who oppoſed his de- 
ſions, was turned out after he had been two months in 
the miniſtry. Charles the XIIth's little court, and thoſe 
who ſtill adhered to him in Poland, gave out that he 
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made and deſpoſed the Viſiers, and governed the Turkich 
empire from his retreat at Bender. But he had no hand 
in that favourite's ruin. The rigid probity of the Viſier 
was the only cauſe of his fall. His predeceſſor was uſed 
to pay the Janiſaries not out of the Imperial treaſury, but 
out of ſuch money,as he got by extortion. Couprouęly 
on the other hand, paid-them.out of the treaſury, Up. 
on this Achmet reproached him with preferring the in- 
tereſt of the ſubjects to that of the Emperor. Your pre- 
deceſſor Chourlouly, ſaid he, could find other ways and 
means to pay. my troops. The Grand Viſier anſwered, 
If he had the art to enrich your Highneſs by rapine, it is ſuch 
a one as J eſteem it an honour do be ignorant of. 

The great ſecrecy that reigns. in the ſeraglio, rarely 
ſuffers ſuch diſcourſes to creep abroad. But this was 
known with Couprougly's diſgrace. That Viſier's free. 
dom did not coſt him his head, becauſe true virtue often 
draws reſpect even from thoſe who are diſpleaſed with 
it, He had leave to retire to the iſland of Negropont. 

After this the Grand Signior ſent to Aleppo for Bal. 
tagi Mahomet, Baſha of Syria, who had been Grand 
Viſier before Chourlouly. The Baltagis of the ſeraglio, 
ſo called from Balta, which ſignifies an ax, are ſlaves 
employed to cut wood for the uſe of the princes of the 
blood, and the Sultanas. The Viſiter had been a Balta- 
gi in his youth, and had ever ſince retained the name, 
according to the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not a- 
ſhamed to take the name of their firſt profeſſion, of their 
father, or the place of their nativity. 

At the time that Baltagi Mahomet was a ſervant in 
the ſeraglio, he had the good fortune to do Prince 
Achmet ſome ſmall piece of ſervice ; that Prince being 
then a priſoner of ſtate in the reign of his brother Mul- 
tapha. Now it is a cuſtom in the ſeraglio, that the 
Princes of the Ottoman blood ſhould have for their plea- 
ſure ſome women who are paſt child-bearing, (which is 
very early the caſe of the Turkiſh women) and yet a- 
greeable enough to pleaſe. One of theſe female ſlaves, 
who had been much beloved by Achmet, he gave in 
marriage upon his being made Sultan, to Baltagi Ma- 
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band Grand Viſier. Another intrigue depoſed him, and 
a third made him Viſier again. | 

Baltagi Mahomet had no ſooner received the ſeals of 
the empire, than he found the King of Sweden's intereſt 
prevailing in the ſeraglio. The Sultana Valide, Ali. 
Coumourgi the Grand Signior's favourite, the Kiſlar 
Aga chief of the black eunuchs, and the Aga of the Ja- 
niſaries, were for war againſt the Czar. The Sultan 
was determined upon it, and the very firſt order he gave 
the Grand Viſier, was to go and fall upon the Moſco- 
rites with 2zo0000 men. Baltagi Mahomet had never: 
been in the field, but then he was by no means an 1deot, 
as the Swedes out of pure hatred have repreſented him. 
He told the Grand Signior, upon receiving from his 
hand a ſabre ſet with precious ſtones, Your Highneſs 
knows that I've been brought up to uſe an ax and fell 
wood, and not to weild a {word and command armies : 
I will endeavour to ſerve-you in the beſt manner I am 
able, but if I fail of ſucceſs, remember that I have in- 
treated you not to lay it to my charge. The Sultan aſ- 
ſured him of his good will, and the Viſier prepared to 
obey him. | 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottoman Porte upon this occaſi- 
on, was to impriſon the Moſcovite ambaſſador in the 
caſtle of ſeven towers. It is the cuſtom of the Turks to 
begin with ſeizing the miniſters of thoſe Princes againſt 
whom they declare war. Tho' ſti obſervers of hoſpi- 
tality in every thing elſe; in this they violate the moſt 
lacr2d Jaw of nations, And yet it is under a pretence 
of equity that they act thus unjultly, imagining or being 
willing to have it believed, that they never undertake. 
any war but what is juſt, becauſe conſecrated by the 
epprobation of the Mufti. Upon this principle they 
look upon themſelves as armed to chaſtiſe the infringers 
of treaties, which they often break themſelves, and. 
think the ambaſſadors of kings in enmity with them are. 
to be puniſhed as accomplices in the treachery of their 
maſters, 

To this may be added, the ridiculous contempt they 
affect towards Chritiian Princes and their ambaſſadors. 
whom for the moſt part they look upon only as con- 
luls of merchants, 
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The Han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the Kam, 
had orders to be in readineſs with 40000 Tartars. This 
Prince reigns over Nogai, Bondgiac, part of Circafiia, 
and all the Crun country known to antiquity by the name 
of Taurica Cherſoneſus, whither the Greeks carried their 
commerce and their arms, building large cities there, and 
whicher the Genoeſe have fince penetrated, when they 
were matters of the trade of Europe. In this country 
are to be teen the ruins of ſome Grecian cities, and ſome 
monuments of the Genoeſe ſtil! ſubſiſting in the midſt of 
ruin and deſolation. 

The Kam is by his own ſubjeRs called Emperor; but 
notwithitanding this grand title, he is a mere flave of 
the Porte. The Ottoman blood, of which the Kams 
are deſcended, and the right they have to the Turkiſh 
empire upon the extinction of the Grand Signior's race, 
makes their family be reſpeed, and their perſons for- 
midable, even to the Sultan himſelf. It is upon this 
account that the Grand Signior dares not deſtroy the race 
of the Kams of Tartary : but he hardly ever ſuffers any 
of them to continue upon the throne to an advanced 
age. Tneir ſteps are always watched by the neighbour. 
ing Baſhas ; their territories incompaſſed with Janifaries; 
their inclinations croſſed by the Grand Viſier; and their 
deſigns ever ſuſpected, If the Tartars complain of the 
Kam, the Porte depoſes him; if he is beloved by them, 
it is a crime, for which he is ſooner puniſhed than the 
other. Thus all of them, in a manner, paſs from the 
crown into baniſhment, and finiſh their days at Rhodes, 
which moit commonly is both their priſon and their 

rave. | 

. The Tartars their ſubjects are the greateſt thieves of 
any people upon the face of the earth, and yet, which is 
hardly to be conceived, they are at the ſame time the 
moſt hoſpitable. They travel fifty leagues out of. the 
country to fall upon a caravan, and deitroy towns: but 
if any ſtranger happens to paſs thro' their country, he 15 
not only received and lodged every where, and his ex- 
pences born for him ; but whatever place he comes to, 
the inhabitants ſtrive who ſhall have the honour to make 
him their gueſt. The maſter of the houſe, his wife and 
daughters, are ready to quarrel who ſhall attend _ 
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bim. The Scythians, their anceſtors, tranſmitted to them 
this inviolable regard to hoſpitality: and they ſtill re- 
tain it, becauſe the ſmall number of ſtrangers that tra- 
vel thro' their country, and the low price of all kind of 
proviſions, makes this virtue no ways burdenſome to 
them. t 
When the Tartars go to war in conjunction with the 
Ottoman army, they are maintained by the Grand Sig- 
nior, but receive no other pay except their booty. 
This makes them better at pillage, than a regular en- 
gagement. | 

The Kam gained by the preſents and intrigues of the 
King of Sweden, got leave that the general rendezvous 
of the troops might be at Bender under the eyes of 
Charles X11. to let him ſee the better, that it was for his 
fake the war was undertaken. 

The new Viſiter, Baltagi Mahomet, not being under 
the ſame engagements would not flatter a foreign prince 
ſo far. He recalled the order, and this great army was 
drawn together partly at Belgrade, and partly at Adria- 
nople. 

The Turkiſh troops are not at this time ſo formidable 
a5 they have been, when they conquered ſo many king- 
doms in Aſia, Africa, and Europe. Then they triumph- 
ed over enemies leſs robuſt and worſe diſciplined than 
themſelves by ſtrength of body, and the valour and 
number of their men : but now that the Chriſtians un- 
ceritund the art of war better, they ſcarce ever fail to 
beat the Turks in a pitched battle, even when their 
forces are unequal. If the Ottoman empire has lately 
gained fome conqueſts, it is only upon the republic of 
Venice, eſteemed more wiſe than warlike, defended by 
firangers, and ill ſupported by the Chriſtian Princes, who 
are always divided among themſelves. | . 

The Janifaries and Spahis always make their attack 
in diſorder, are never under command nor able to rally. 
iheir cavalry which ſhould be excellent, conſidering 
the goodneſs and agility of their horſes, cannot ſuſtain 
the ſhock of the German cavalry. The infantry, in like 
manner, cannot uſe the bayonet at the end of the fuſee 
to advantage. Beſides, the Turks have had no great 
general amongſt them fince Coupronely, who conquered 
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the iſle of Candia. A ſlave brought up in idleneſs and 
the ſilence of a ſeraglio, made a Viſier by intereſt, and a 
general againſt his inclinations, headed a raw army, with- 
out experience and without diſcipline, againſt Moſcovite 
troops, exerciſed in war for twelve years together, and 
proud of having conquered the Swedes. 

The Czar, in all appearance, mult have vanquiſhed 
Baltagi Mahomet, but he committed the ſame fault in 
regard to the '! urks, that the King of Sweden was 
guilty of in his caſe; that is, he too much deipiſed his 
enemy. Upon the news of the Turkiſh preparations, 
he left Moſcow ; and having given orders to turn the 
ſiege of Riga into a blockade, he drew up his army to 
the number of 80,000 men upon the frontiers of Po- 
land. With this army he marched to Moldavia and 
Walachia, formerly the country of the Daci, but now 
inhabited by Greek Chriſtians tributaries to the Grand 
Signior. 

A Greek named Cantemir, made Prince of Moldavia by 
the Turks, joined the Czar, whom he already looked on 
as conqueror, and made no ſcruple to betray the Sultan 
of whom he held his principality, for the ſake of a Chri- 
ſtian Prince, from whom he expected much greater ad- 
vantages. The Czar entered into a ſecret alliance with 
him. received him into his army, and marching up the 
country. arrived in June 1711, at the northern fide of 
the river Hieraſus, now, Pruth near Jazy the capital of 
Moldavia. 

As ſoon as the Grand Viſiter received the news that 
Peter Alexiowitz was come thither, he immediately left 
the camp at Belprade, and following the courſe of the 
Danube, propoſed to paſs that river on a bridge of 
boats near Saccia, in the very ſame place where Darius 
formerly built a bridge that bore his name. The 1 urkiſh 
army marched with fo much expedition, that they ſoon 
came in ſight of the Moſcovites, the river Pruth being 
detween them. 

The Czar ſure of the Prince of Moldavia, little 
thought the ſubjects would fail him. But the Molcavi- 
ans are often in a different intereſt from that of their 
maſter. They liked the Turkiſh government, which is 


never fatal to any but the grandees, and affects a lenity 
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to people who are its tributaries. They feared the Chri- 
ſtians, eſpecially the Moſcovites, who had upon all oc- 
caſions uſed them barbarouſly. They brought all their 
proviſions to the Ottoman army. I he undertakers, who 
had engaged to furniſh the Moſcovites with proviſions, 

rformed their promiſe to the Grand Viſier, tho' it was 
made to the Czar. The Walachians, whoſe country 
adjoins to that of Moldavia, ſhewed the ſame regard to 
the Turks; to ſuch a degree had the remembrance of 
former cruelties alienated their minds from zhe Moſco- 
vites. | 

The Czar, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, which per- 
haps he had inconſiderately entertained, found his army 
on a ſudden deſtitute of proviſions, and without forage. 
In the mean time the Turks paſſed the river that ſepara- 
ted them from the enemy. All the Tartars, according 
to cuſtom, {wam over it holding by the tail of their 
horſes. The Spahis, which are the Turkiſh horſe, 
did the ſame, becauſe the bridges were not ready time 
enough. 

At length the whole army being got over, the Viſier 
pitched a camp, and fortified it with trenches. + It is 
range the Czar ſhould not diſpute the paſſage of the 
river, or at leaſt repair this fault, by engaging the Turks 
immediately, inſtead of giving them ume to tire out his 
army with fatigue and famine. But that Prince ſeems 
in this campaign, to have taken all the ſteps that could 
lead to his ruin. He found himſelf without proviſions, 
with the river Pruth behind him, and near 150000 Turks 
before him, and about 40000 Tartars continually har- 
raſling him on the right-hand and on the left. Reduced 
to this extremity, he ſaid publicly, I am at leaſt in 
* as bad a caſe as my brother Charles was at Pultowa. 

The indefatigable Count Poniatoſky, agent to the King 
of Sweden, was in the Grand Viſier's army with ſome 
Poles and Swedes, who all thought the Czar's ruin in- 
evitable. 

As ſoon as Poniatoſky ſaw that the armies muſt infalli- 
bly ingage, he ſent an expreſs to the King of Sweden 
who ſet out that moment from Bender, followed by torty 
officers, and enjoying by anticipation the pleaſure of 
ſighting the Emperor of Moſcovy. After many a _ 
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and ſeveral deſtructive marches, the Czar was driven 
back upon the Pruth, and had no cover left but ſome 
chevaux de friſe, and ſome waggons. A party of the 
aniſaries and Spahis fell immediately upon his army 
in that defenceleſs condition, but they did it in a ty. 
multuous and diſorderly manner; and were received by 
the Moſcovites with a reſolution, which nothing but de- 
ſpair and the preſence of their prince could inſpire. 

The Turks were twice repulſed. But the day follow- 
ing. M. Poniatoſky adviſed the Grand Viſier to ſtarve out 
the Moſcovite army, who, being deſtitute of all proviſi- 
on, would, 'in a day's time, be obliged, together with 
their emperor, to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The Czar has ſince that time more than once acknow- 
ledged, that, in all his life he never felt ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs as he did that night. He revolved in his mind all 
that he had been doing, for. ſo many years, for the 
glory and good of his nation ; that ſo many great deſigns, 
perpetually interrupted by ſucceſſive wars, were now in 
all probability going to periſh with him, before they 
were brought to perfection; that he muſt either die with 
hunger, or engage near 200,000 men with feeble troops, 
leſs by half the number than when they firſt ſet out; a 
cavalry almoſt diſmounted, and the foot worn out with 
famine and fatigue. 

About the beginning of the night he called General 
Czeremetof to him, and gave him a peremptory order to 
pet every thing ready by break of day, to charge the 

urks with bayonets at the muzzel of their muſkets. 

He gave expreſs orders alſo to burn all the baggage, 
and that no officer ſhould keep above one waggon ; that 
in caſe of a defeat, the enemy however might not get 
the booty they expected. 

Having ſettled every thing with the general in order to 
the battle, he retired into his tent full of grief, and ſeiz. 
ed with convulſions, a diſtemper he was often troubled 
with, and which came upon him with double the vio- 
lence when he was under any great uneaſineſs. He for- 
bid all perſons to enter his tent in the night, upon any 
pretence whatſoever, not caring to have any remonſtran- 
ces made to him againſt a deſperate but gs reſo- 
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jution, and much leſs that any one ſhould be a witneſs of 
che melancholy condition he was in. 0 

In the mean time the greateſt part of his baggage was 
burnt according to his order, and all the army followed 
the example, tho' with much regret ; but ſome buried 
ſuch of their things as were molt valuable. The general 
officers had already given orders for the march, and en- 
deavoured to inſpire the army with a courage which them- 
ſelves wanted : but the ſoldiers, quite exhauſted with 
fatigue and hunger, marched without ſpirit and without 
hope; and yet, to enervate their courage ſtil] more, had 
their ears filled with the ſhrieks and cries of women, of 
whom there was too great a number in the army. Eve- 
iy one expected death or ſlavery to be their portion the 
next morning. What is here related is no exaggeration, 
but is literally the account that was given by ſome offi- 
. cers who ſerved in the army. 

There was at that time in the Moſcovite camp a wo- 
man as extraordinary perhaps as the Czar himſelf. She 
was then known only by the name of Cathaiine. Her 
mother was a poor country-woman, named Erb-Magden, 
cf the village of Ringen in Eſtonia, a province where 
the people hold by villenage, and which was at that time 
under the dominion of Sweden. She never knew her 
father, * but was baptized by the name of Martha, and 
regiltered among the baſtard children. The vicar of the 
pariſh out of pure charity brought her up till ſhe was four- 
teen years of age, and then ſhe went to ſervice at Mari- 
embourg, where ſhe lived with a Lutheran miniſter whoſe 
name was Gluk. 

At the age of eighteen ſhe married a Swediſh dragoon 
in 1702. The day after her marriage, a party of the 
dwediſh troops were beat by the Moſcovites and the dra- 
goon who was in the action never appeared afterwards, 
nor could ſhe learn whether he was taken priſoner, nor 
ever after get any account of him. 

Some days after ſhe was taken priſoner herſelf, and 
became a ſervant to General Czeremetof, who gave her 
to Menzicof, a man who has experienced the viciſſitudes 
of fortune in both extremes, being from a paſtry-cook's 

boy 
L have ſince been aſſured that the Father of the Czarina 
was a Ditcher. 
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boy made a general and a prince, and after that depri. 
ved of all, and baniſhed to Siberia, where he died over. 
whelmed with miſery and deſpair. 

The Czar was at ſupper with Prince Menzicoff, 
when he firſt ſaw her and fell in love with her. In 1707, 
he married her privately, not that ſhe uſed any artifice 
to delude him, but becauſe he found in her an aſtoniſh. 
ing capacity, and a greatneſs of ſoul capable of forward- 
ing his defigns, and even of continuing them after him. 
He had long ſince put away his firſt wife Ottekeſa, 
daughter of Boiard, upon a charge of adultery, and al- 
ſo of oppoſing the changes he had made in the empire; 
which laſt was the greater crime of the two in the eyes 
of the Czar, He would have no body in his family 
that thought differently from himſelf. In this fo. 
reign ſlave he expected to meet with all the qualities of 
a ſovereign, though ſhe wanted every virtue of her ſex, 
For her ſake he ſcorned the common prejudices, by 
which none but little ſouls are influenced, and cauſed 
her to be crowned Empreſs. The ſame great capacity, 
which made her Peter's wife, gave her the empire after 
the death of her huſband; and Europe has ſeen with 
ſurprize, a bold woman, who could neither write nor 
read, ſupply the want of ſtrength and education by ſpi- 
rit and bravery, and fill with glory the throne of a le- 
giſlator. ; 

Upon her marriage with the Czar, ſhe renounced the 
Lutheran religion, in which ſhe was born, for that of 
Moſcovy, and was baptized according to the rites of 
the Ruſhan church, inſtead of Martha aſſuming the name 
of Catharine, by which ſhe has been known ever ſince. 
This woman, being in the camp at Pruth, held a pri- 
vate council with the general officers, and Shaffirof the 
vice-chancellor, while the Czar was in his tent. 

They agreed, that it was neceſſary to ſue for peace 
to the Turks, and that the Czar muſt be perſuaded into 
the propoſal. The vice chancellor wrote a letter to the 
Grand Viſter, in the name of his maſter, which the Cra- 
rina, notwithſtanding the Emperor's prohibition, carti- 
ed into the tent to him; and after much diſpute, ha- 
ving prevailed upon him by her prayers and tears to ſ gn 
it ; ſhe took all her money and jewels, and every = 
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of value that ſhe had about her, together with what ſhe 
could borrow of the general officers, which in all a- 
mounted to a conſiderable preſent, and ſent it with the 
Czar's letter to Oſman Aga, lieutenant to the Grand 
Vifer. Mahomet Baltagi anſwered haughtily with the 
air of a Viſier and a conqueror, Let the Czar ſend 
« me his firſt miniſter, and 1 will ſee what is to be done.” 
The vice-chancellor Shaffirof came immediately with a 
preſent in his hand, which he offered publicly to the 
Grand Viſiter. It was conſiderable enough to let him ſee 
they ſtood in need of him, but too little for a bribe. 

The Grand Viſier's firſt demand was, that the Czar, 
with all his army, ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
vice-chancellor made anſwer, that his maſter deſigned 
to give him battle within a quarter of an hour, and that 
the Moſcovites would all be cut in pieces, rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable conditions. Oſman ſecond- 
ed Shaffirof with freſh remonſtrances. 

Mahomet Baltagi was no ſoldier. He knew the Ja- 
niſaries had been repulſed the day before, and was ea- 
ily perſuaded by Oſman not to part with certain ad- 
vantages for the hazard of a battle. He immediately 
granted a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix hours, and in that 
var _ terms of the treaty were agreed upon and 
ettled. 

During the parley there happened an accident, which 
ſhews the word of a Turk is often more to be depend - 
ed on than we imagine, Two Italian gentlemen, re- 
lated to Mr. Brillo, lieutenant colonel of a regiment of 
granadiers in the Czar's ſervice, going to look for fo- 
rage, were taken by the Tartars, who carried them to 
their camp, and offered to 1... them to an officer of the 
Janifaries, The Turk enraged at ſuch a breach of the 
truce, ſeized the Tartars, and carried them himſelf 
2 the Grand Viſier, together with the two pri- 
oners. 

The Viſier ſent the gentlemen back that moment to 
the Czar, and ordered the principal Tartars concerned 
in carrying them off to be beheaded. 

In the mean time the Kam of Tartary oppoſed the 
concluſion of a treaty, which took from him all hopes 
of pillage, Poniatoſky ſeconded him with very wn 
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and preſſing reaſons. But Oſman carried his point not- 
withſtanding the impatience of the Tartar, and the in. 
ſinuations of Poniatoſky. 

The Viſier thought it enough for his maſter the Grand 
Signior to conclude an ad vantageous peace. He inſiſted 
that the Moſcovites ſhould give up Aſoph, burn the 
galleys that lay in that port, and demoliſh the import— 
ant citadels upon the Palus-Mæotis; that the Grand 
Signior ſhould have all the cannon and ammunition of 
theſe fortreſles ; that the Czar ſhould draw off his troops 
from Poland, and give no farther diſturbance to the 
few Coſaques that were under the protection of the 
Poles, nor to thoſe that were ſubje& to Turkey; and 
that for the future he ſhould pay the Tartars a ſubfidy 
of 40000 ſequins per annum, an odious tribute long 
ſince impoſed, but from which the Czar had delivered 
his country 

At length the treaty was going to be ſigned without 
ſo much as mentioning the King of Sweden : and all 
that Poniatoſky could obtain from the Viſier, was to in- 
ſert an article, by which the Moſcovite ſhould promiſe 
not to obſtruct or incommode the return of Charles XII. 
and which is pretty remarkable, it was ſtipulated in 
this article, that a peace ſhould be concluded between 
the Czar and the King of Sweden, if they were fo 
diſpoſed, and could agree upon the terms of it. 

On theſe conditions the Czar had liberty to retreat 
with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, and bag- 
gage. The Turks furniſhed him with proviſions, and 
there was plenty of every thing in his camp within two 
hours after the ſigning of the treaty, which was begun, 
concluded and ſigned the 2 1ſt of July 1711. 

Juſt as the Czar, reſcued from the difficulty he was 
under, was drawing off with drums beating, and en- 
ſigns diſplayed, came the King of Sweden, impatient 
of fighting, and eager to ſee his enemy in his hands. 
He had rid poſt above fitty leagues, from Bender to 
Jazy, and lighting at Count Poniatoſky's tent, the 
Count came up to him with a ſorrowfu] countenance, 
and acquainted him, by what means he had loſt an 


Opportunity which perhaps he would never ava * k 
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The King enraged went directly to the Grand Viſier. 
and with an air of indignation upbraided him with the 
treaty he had concluded. I have authority ſays the 
Grand Viſier, with a calm aſpect, to wage war and to 
make peace. But, replies the King, have not you the 
whole Moſcovite army in your power? Our law, ſays 
the Viſier with great gravity, commands us to grant 
our enemies peace, when they implore our mercy. 
Ah! replies the King in a violent emotion, does it 
order you to clap up a bad treaty when you are in a 
capacity to make what terms you pleaſe? Was it not 
in your power to carry the Czar priſoner to Conſtan- 
tinople ? | 

The Turk finding himſelf fo briſkly attacked, an- 
ſwered very coldly, and who ſhall govern his empire 
in his abſence ? It is not fit that all kings ſhould be out 
of their kingdoms. Charles replied, with a ſmile full 
of indignation, and then threw himſelf down upon a 
ſopha, and looking upon the Viſier with an air of re- 
ſentment and contempt, he ſtretch . out his leg towards 
him, and entangling his ſpur in his robe, which he 
did by deſign, tore it; then roſe up immediately, 
mounted his horſe, and returned to Bender full of de- 
ſpair. 

Poniatoſky continued ſome time longer with the 
Grand Viſier, to try if he could not prevail upon him 
by ſofter methods to make ſome better terms with the 
Czar ; but it being then prayer-time, the Turk, with- 
out giving one word of anſwer, went to waſh and at- 
tend his devotions. 


The End of the Fifth Book, 
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BOOK VI. 


Iutrigues at the Porte. Negotiation betaueen King Augu- 
flus and the Tartars. The Kam of Tartary and the 
Baſba of Bender endeavour to force Charles to be gone. 

Lie defends himſelf with forty domeſtics againſt the while 
army. He is taten. 


Or TuUNE, which before had been ſo favourable to 
the King of Sweden, bore. hard upon him now 
even in the moſt trifling things. At his return he found 
his little camp at Bender, and all his apartment under 
water, cauſed by an inundation of the Neiſter. He re- 
tired to ſome miles diſtance, near a village called Var- 
nitza ; and as if he had had ſome ſecret preſage of the 
event that he was afterwards. to experience, he built a 
large houſe of ſtone there, capable, upon occaſion, of 
ſuſtaining an aſſault for ſome hours. He furniſhed it 
alſo in a very magnificent manner, contrary to his cu- 
ſtom, but in order to keep the Turks more in 
awe. 

Beſides this, he built two more, one for his chancery 
and the other for his favourite Grothuſen, who kept a 
table at his expence. While the King was thus em- 
ployed in building at Bender, as if he had deſigned to 

continue 
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continue always in Turky, Baltagi Mahomet, being 
more apprehenſive than ever of the intrigues and com- 
plaints of this Prince at the Porte, had ſent the Empe- 
ror of Germany's reſident to Vienna, to procure a paſ- 
{age for the King of Sweden through the hereditary ter- 
ritories of the houſe of Auſtria, This envoy came back 
in three weeks time, with a promiſe from the imperial 
regency, that they would pay Charles XII. all due ho- 
nours, and conduct him ſafely into Pomerania. 

The reaſon why the regency were applied to, was, 
becauſe Charles who had ſucceeded Joſeph in the impe- 
rial dignity, was then in Spain diſputing the right of the 
crown with Philip V. While the German envoy was 
executing this commiſſion at Vienna, the Grand Viſier 
ſent three Baſhas to the King of Sweden, to acquaint 
him that he muſt be gone out of the territories of the 
Turkiſh empire. 


The King, who knew what they came about, ſent 


them word, that if they ventured to make any propoſal 
contrary to his honour, or to fail in their reſpects to- 
wards him, he would hang them all three up the ſame 
hour. The Baſha of Theſſalonica, who delivered the 
meſſage, diſguiſed the roughneſs of his commiſſion un- 
der the molt reſpectſul terms, Charles diſmiſied the 
audience without vouchſafing one word of anſwer ; 
but his chancellor Mullern, who ſtaid with the three 
Baſhas, ſignified his mailer's refuſal to them in a few 
words, which was nothing but what they had already 
perceived by his ſilence. 

The Grand Viſier, however, was not diſcouraged; he 
ordered Iſmael Baſha, the new Seraſquier of Bender, 
to threaten the King with the Sultan's reſentment, if he 
did not immediately come to a reſolution. The Seraſ- 
quier was a perſon of a ſweet and winning temper, which 
bad gained him King Charles's good-will, and the 
friendſhip cf all the Swedes. The King entered into 
a conference with him, but it was only to let him know, 
that he would not depart till Achmet had granted him 
two things, one of which was to puniſh the Grand Vi- 
her, and the other to furniſh him with 100,000 men, in 
order to return into Poland at the head of them. 

Q 2 Baltagi 
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Baltagi Mahomet was very ſenſible; that Charles'; 
Ray in Turky was only to ruin him. For this reaſon 
he placed a guard upon all the roads from Bender to 
Conſtantinople, with orders to intercept the King's let- 
ters. Beſides this, he retrenched his 'Thaim, i, e. the 
proviſion which the Porte allows the princes to whom 
ſhe grants an aſylum in her dominions. That of the 
King of Sweden's was prodigious, amounting to five 
hundred crowns a-day in money, beſides a vaſt exceſs 
of every thing that could contribute to maintain a court 
in plenty and ſplendor. 

As ſoon as the King heard that the Viſier had ventu- 
red to retrench his allowance, be turned to the ſteward 
of his houſhold, and ſaid, Yon have had but tao tables 
hitherto, I command you to prepare four to-morrow, 

Charles the XIIth's officers had been uſed to find no- 
thing impoſſible which their maſter ordered: But ha- 
ving neither money, nor proviſion, they were forced to 
borrow at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent. of the of- 
ficers, domeſtics and Janiſaries, who were grown rich 
by the King's liberality. M. Fabricius, the envoy of 
Holſtein, gave all that he had; but theſe ſupplies 
would not have ſufficed for the ſpace of a month, if 
one Motraye a Frenchman, who had been upon a long 
voyage in the Levant, and was come to Bender out 
of curioſity to ſee the King, had not offered to go thro' 
all the Turkiſh guards, to borrow money in the-King's 
name at Conſtantinople. 

What letters he had to carry, he put into the cover 
of a book, having firſt torn out the paſtboard, and pal- 
ſed through the midſt of the Turks by the name of 
an Enzliſh merchant, with his book in his hand, ſaying 
it was his prayer- book. The Turks are not very ſu- 


ſpicious, becauſe not much acquainted with the world. 


The ſuppoſed merchant arrived at Conſtantinople with 
the King's letters. But the foreign merchants did not 
care to venture their money. One Cooke an Engliſh- 
man, was the only perſon who could be prevailed upon; 
and he readily offered the loan of about 100,000 franks, 
content to loſe them if any misfortune happened to the 
King of Sweden, and ſure to make his fortune if that 
Prince lived. 


'The 
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The French gentleman had the good fortune to car- 
ry the money ſafe to the camp at Varnitza, and it came 
juſt as they were beginning to deſpair of it. 

In the mean time M. de Poniatoſky wrote, and that 
ſrom the camp of the Grand Viſier, an account of the 
campaign of Pruth, wherein he accuſed Baltagi Maho- 
met of cowardice and treachery, This account he en- 
truſted to an old Janiſary enraged at the Viſier's weak- 
neſs, and moreover gained by Poniatoſky's preſents, 
and having obtained permiſſion to leave the camp, he 
went and preſented the letter with his own hands to the 
Sultan. 

Poniatoſky ſet out from the camp ſome days after, 
and went to the Ottoman Porte to cabal againſt the 
Grand Viſier as uſual. 

All circumſtances ſeemed to favour the deſign. The 
Czar, now at liberty, was in no haſte to perform his 
promiſes. It is cuſtomary for princes to ſend golden 
keys to the Sultan, when they deliver up any towns to 
the Turks. The keys of Aſoph were not come, and 
the Grand Viſier, who was reſponſible for them, being 
apprehenſive of his maſter's reſentment, durſt not ap- 
pear in his preſence. 

The old Viſier Chourlouly, then in baniſhment at 
Mitylene, thought this a proper opportunity to deprive 
Achmet of the throne, and ſet up Ibrahim the ſon of 
Soliman, a young prince who was at that time a pri- 
ſoner of ſtate in the ſeraglio, together with his couſin 
Mahmoud. 

To bring about this deſign, it was neceſſary that 
Mahomet Baltagi ſhould be prevailed upon to endea- 
vour to make the Sultan ſatisfied with the treaty ſtipula- 
ted with the Czar, and that Baltagi ſhould march direct- 
ly up to Conſtantinople with the Janiſaries. 

Mahomet had no inclination to any raſh and hazar- 
dous enterprizes: ſo the old Viſiter applied himſelf to 
Uſman Aga his lieutenant, who entirely governed him. 
Yut the letters being intercepted Chourlouly and Oſman 
were beheaded, which is reckoned an infamous puniſh» 
ment in Turky, and their heads were thrown into the 
hall of the Divan. Among Oſman's treaſures Were found 
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the Czarina's ring, and 20,000 pieces of gold in Saxon, 
Poliſh and Moſcovite coin. 

As to Baltagi Mahomet, he was baniſhed for having 
been choſen to be the inſtrument of Chourlouly and 
Oſman's plot, though he never had any ſuch intention, 
Lemnos was appointed for the place of his exile, and 
there he died three years after. 'The Grand Signior did 
not ſeize upon his eſtate at his death, becauſe he did 
not die rich ; which may ſerve for a proof, that the 
Czar had not bought his peace at an iminenſe price, az 
it was reported in Europe. 

To this Grand Viſier ſucceeded Juſſuf, that is Joſeph, 
whoſe fortune was no leſs ſingular than that of his pre- 
deceſſor's. He was by birth a Moſcovite, and being 
taken priſoner by the Turks at fix years of age, together 
with his family, had been ſold to a Janiſary. He was long 
a ſervant in the ſeraglio, but in time became the ſecond per. 
fon in the empire, where he had been a flave. But he was 
only the ſhadow of a miniſter. The young Selictar Ali 
Coumourgi raiſed him to this ſlippery poſt, in hopes of 
filling it himſelf; and Juſſuf his creature had nothing 
elſe to do, but to ſet the ſeal of the empire to what the 
favourite defired. The politics of the Ottoman court 
ſeemed to take a new turn in the beginning of this Vi- 
fier's miniſtry. The Czar's plenipotentiaries, who re- 
ſided at Conſtantinople both in the quality of miniſters, 
and alſo his hoſtages, were better treated than ever. 
The Grand Viſier confirmed the peace of Pruth with 
them. But that which mortified the King of Sweden 
more than any other circumſtance, was the account 
which he received, that the ſecret alliance made at Con- 
ſtantinople with the Czar was effected by the mediation 
of the Enghſh and Dutch ambaſſadors. 

Conſtantinople, after Charles's retreat to Bender, 
was become what Rome has often been, the center of 
the negotiations of Chriſtendom. Count Deſalleurs, 
the French ambaſſador at the Porte, was employed in 
ſupporting the intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus : the 
Emperor of Germany's miniſter in oppoſing them. 
The Swediſh and Moſcovite factions claſhed, as thoſe of 
France and, Spain have long done at the court of Rome. 

| England 
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England and Holland appeared as neuters, but were 
not ſo. The new trade, which the Czar. had opened 
at Peterſburg, had an influence on the views ot thoſe 
two trading nations. | 

The Engliſh and Dutch are always for the prince 
that favours their trafic moſt, and the Czar's was then 
a very advantageous branch of trade; ſo that it is no 
wonder the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters ſhould operate 
privately for him at the Porte. One of the conditions 
of this new alliance was, that Charles ſhould be ſent 
immediately out of the Turkiſh dominions. Perhaps 
the Czar was in hopes of ſeizing his perſon upon the 
road, or elſe he thought Charles leſs formidable at home 
than in Turky, where he was always ready to raiſe the 
Ottoman arms againſt the Ruſſian empire. 

The King of Sweden was perpetually ſoliciting the 
Porte to ſend him back thro' Poland with a numerous 
army, The Divan indeed were determined to fend him 
back, but it was only with a guard of ſeven or eight 
thouſand men, not as a king they were diſpoſed to ſue- 
cour, but as a gueſt they were defirous to be rid of. 
With this view Sultan Achmet wrote him the follow- 
ing letter, 


Moſt powerful among the kings that worſhip Jeſus, Re- 
dreſſor of wrongs and injuries, and Protector of right 
in the Ports and Republics of ſouth and north; ſhi- 
ning in Majeſty, lover of Honour and Glory, and of 
our ſublime Porte, Charles King of Sweden, whoſe 
enterprizes may God crown with ſucceſs, 


S ſoon as the moſt illuſirious Achmet, formerly Chiaoux 

1 Pachi, /hall have the honour to deliver you this let- 
ter adorned with our imperial ſeal, be perſuaded and convin- 
ced of the truth of our intentions contained therein, viz. That 
though wwe had deſigned to ſend our ever wittorious army a- 
gainſt the Czar a ſecond time; yet that Prince, to avoid 
our juſt reſentment at his delaying the execution of the treaty 
concluded on the banks of Pruth, and renewed again at our 
ſublime Porte, having ſurrendered into our hands the caſile 
and city of Aſeph, and having endeavoured by the mediation 
of the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient allies, 
1a 
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to cultivate a laſting peace withius, wwe hade granted hi; 
requeſt, and delivered his plenipotentiaries, who remain 
with us as hoſtages, our imperial ratification, having frf 
received his from their hands. | 

We have given our inviolable and ſalutary orders to the 
oft honourable and valiant Delwet Gherai, Han of Boud. 
giack in Crim Tartary, Noghai and Circaſſia, and 10 
Iſmael our ſage counſellor and noble Seraſquier of Bender, 

(whom God preſerve and augment their magnificence and 
eviſdom) for your return through Poland, according to your 
firſt defign, which has again been laid before us in your 
name. You muſt prepare therefore to ſet forward the next 
<winter, under the guidance of providence, and with ar 
honourable guard, in order to return to your own territories, 
taking care to paſs through Poland in a peaceable and friend- 
manner. 

You hall be provided with every thing neceſſary for your 
Journey by my ſublime Porte, as well money as men, horſes 
and waggens, But we adviſe and exhort you above all 
things, to give the fulleſt and moſt expreſs orders to all the 
Swedes and other perſons in your retinue, not to make any 
ba vocſ or to be guilty of any action that may either diretly or 
indirealy tend to break this peace and alliance. 

Hereby you will preſerve our good will, of which we 
Hall endeavour to give you as great and frequent proofs as 
we Hall have opportunities, The troops deſigned to attend 
you, ſhall receive orders agreeable to our imperial intentions 
in this particular. 

Given at our ſublime Porte of Conſtantinople the 14th of 
the month Rebyul Eureb, 1124, which anſwers to the 19th ' 
of April, 1712. 


This letter did not put the King of Sweden intirely 
out of hopes. He wrote the Sultan word, that he 
ſhould always acknowledge the favours his Highneſs had 
heaped upon him ; but he added, that he thought the 
Sultan too juſt to ſend ' him away with no other guard 
than that of a flying camp, into a country already over- 
run with the Czar's troops. Indeed the Emperor of 
Moſcovy, notwithſtanding he was obliged by the firit 
article of the treaty of Purth to draw all his forces on 
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of Poland, had ſent freſh ones thither; and it ſeems 
f ſtrange the Grand Signior ſhould know nothing of it. 

But the bad policy and vanity of the Porte, in ſuffer- 
ing the Chriſtian Princes to have their ambaſſadors at 
Conſtantinople, and never keeping ſo much as a ſingle a- 
gent in any chriſtian court, gives the latter an opportunity 
of penetrating into and ſometimes of directing the moſt 
ſecret relolutions of the Sultan, and occaſions the 
Divan to be always ignorant of the moſt public tranſac- 
tions in the chriſtian world. 

The Sultan ſhut up in the ſeraglio among his women 
and his eunuchs, ſees only with the eyes of the Grand 
Vier. That miniſter, as inacceſſible as his maſter, 
taken up with the intrigues of the ſeraglio, and having 
no correſpondence abroad, is for the moſt part im- 
poſed upon himſelf, or deceives the Sultan, who depoſes 
or orders him to be firangled for the firſt offence, in 
order to chooſe another as ignorant or as treacherous 
as the former, who behaves like his predeceſſors, and 
falls as ſoon as they. 

Such, for the molt part, is the negligence and inacti- 
vity of this court, that if the chriſtian princes were to 
join in a league againf the Porte, their fleets would be 
at the Dardanelles, and their army at the gates of Ad- 
ranople, before the Turks could think of putting them- 
{elves in a poſture of defence. But the different in- 
tereſts that divide Chriſtendom will preſerve that people 
trom a fate, for which they ſeem at preſent to be ripe 
by their want of policy, and their ignorance in war 
and maritime affairs. 

Achmet was ſo little acquainted with what paſſed in 
Poland, that he ſent an Aga to ſee whether the Czar's 
forces were ſtill there or not. Two ſecretaries of the 
King of Sweden, who underſtood the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, accompanied the Aga, in order to confront him 
in caſe of a falſe report. / 

This Aga ſaw the forces with his own eyes, and gave 
the Sultan a true account of the matter. Achmet in his 
rage was going to ſtrangle the Grand Viſter ; but the 
favourite who protected him, and thought he might 
have decaſion for him, obtained his pardon, and kept 
Jum ſome time longer ia the miniſtry. 1 
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The Muſcovites were openly protected by the Viſter, 
and underhand by Ali Coumourgi, who- had Changed 
ſides. But the Sultan was ſo provoked ; the infraction 
of the treaty was ſo manifeſt, and the Janiſaries, who 
often make the miniſters, favourites and Sultans them. 
ſelves, tremble, called out ſo loudly for war, that no 
body in the ſeraglio durſt offer atja more moderate opinion, 
Ihe Grand Signior immediately committed the Mof. 
covite ambaſſadors, already as much uſed to go to pri- 
ſon as an audience, to the ſeven towers, war was declar- 
ed afreſh againſt the Czar, the horſe-tails diſplayed, and 
orders given to all the Baſhas to raiſe an army of 200,009 
fighting men. The Sultan himſelf quitted Conſtantin. 
ople, and fixed his court at Adrianople, in order to be 
nearer the ſeat of the war. 

In the mean time a ſolemn embaſly from Auguſto 
and the republic of Poland to the Grand Signior was 
upon the road at Adrianople. At the head of this em» 
baſly was the Palatine of Maſſovia, with a retinue of a. 
bove zoo perſons. | 

Theſe were all ſeized and impriſoned in the ſuburbs 
of the city. Never was the Swediſh party fuller of 
hopes than upon this occaſion : but theſe great prepar- 
ations came to noting, and all their expectations were 
diſappointed. 

If a public miniſter of great wiſdom and foreſight, 
then reſiding at Conſtantinople, is to be credited, young 
Coumourgi had other things in his head beſides hazard- 
ing a war with the Czar to gain a deſert country. He 
had thoughts of taking Peloponneſus, now called the 
Morea, from the Venetians, and making himſelf maſter 
of Hungary. | 

To put his great defigns in execution, he wanted no- 
thing but the office of Prime Viſier, for which he was 
yet thought too young. In this view it was of more 
importance to him to be the Czar's ally than his en- 
emy. It was neither his intereſt nor his inclination to 
keep the King of Sweden any longer, much leſs to raiſe 
an army of Turks for him, He was not only for ſend- 
ing that prince away, but alſo declared openly, that no 


Chriſtian miniſter ought hereafter to be permitted * = 
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ge at Conſtantinople: that the common ambaſſadors 
were only honourable ſpies, who corrupted or betrayed 
the Vitters, and had too long influenced the intrigues of 
the ſeraglio ; that the Franks ſettled at Pera, and in the 
towns upon the Levant, were merchants, who had oc- 
caſion for a conſul only, and not an ambaſſador. The 
Grand Viſiter, who owed both his dignity and his life 
to the favourite, and was beſides afraid of him, complied 
with his intentions, and the more readily, becauſe he 
had fold himſelf to the Moſcovites, and hoped to be 
revenged of the King of Sweden, who would have 
rained him, The Mufti, Ali Coumourgi's creature, 
was allo a ſlave to his humour. He had given his 
vote for a war againſt the Czar, when the favourite 
was on that ſide of the queſtion ; but as ſoon as this 
young man changed his opinion, he declared againſt it 
as an unjuſt motion. Thus the army was ſcarce raiſed, 
when they hearkened to propoſals for an accommodation. 
The Vice-Chancellor Shaffirof and young Czeremetof, 
the Czar's plenipotentiaries and hoſtages at the Porte, 
promiſed after ſeveral negotiations that the Czar ſhould 
draw his troops out of Poland. The Grand Viſier, 
who was ſenſible the Czar would not execute this treaty, 
was reſolved however to ſign it; and the Sultan content 
with giving laws to the Moſcovites, tho' only in appear- 
ance, continued till at Adrianople. Thus, in the ſpace 
of leſs than ſix months, peace was ratified with the 
Czar, then war declared, and afterwards peace renewed 
again. | 

The main article in all theſe treaties related to the 
removal of the King of Sweden. 'The Sultan would 
not injure his own honour and that of the Ottoman em- 
pire, ſo far as to expoſe the King to the danger of being 
taken upon the road by his enemies. It was ſtipulated 
that he ſhould be ſent away, but on condition that the 
ambaſſadors of Poland and Moſcovy ſhould be reſpon- 
ſible for the ſecurity of his perſon; and thoſe ambaſla- 
dors ſwore in the name of their maſters, that neither the 
Czar nor King Auguſtus ſhould moleſt him in his paſſ- 
age, and Charles on the other hand was not to endeavour 


to raiſe any commotions in Poland. "The Divan ha- 
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ving thus determined Charles's fate, Iſmael Seraſquier of 
Bender repaired to Varnitſa, where the King was en- 
camped, and acquainted him with the reſolutions of the 
Porte, giving him to underſtand in a civil manner, that 
there was no time to delay, but that he muſt be gone. 

Charles made no other an{wer than this, that the 
Grand Signior had promiſed him an army, and not a 
guard ; and that kings ought to keep their word. 

In the mean time General Fleming, King Auguſtus's 
miniſter and favourite, maintained a private correſpon- 
dence with the Kam of Tartary and the Seraſquier of 
Bender. A German colonel, whoſe name was la Mare, 
had more than one journey from Bender to Dreſden, to 
carry meſſ; ges backward and forward between the Kam 
and Fleming ; and King Auguſtus had ſeveral times 
been heard to ſay, in ſpeaking of Charles, I keep my 
bear tied at Bender. 

At this very time the King of Sweden cauſed a cou- 
rier, ſent from Fleming to the Tartarian Prince, to be 
ſeized upon the frontiers of Walachia. The letters 
were carried to him and decyphered. There appeared 
Plain marks of a correſpondence between the Tartars 
and the court of Dreſden; but the terms were ſo general, 
and ambiguous, that it was difficult to ſay, whether 
King Auguſtus's deſign was to draw off the Turks from 


the Swediſh party, or to perſuade the Kam to deliver 


up Charles to his Saxons as he attended him on the road 
to Poland, 

"Tis hard to conceive, that ſo generous a prince as 
Auguſtus, for the ſake of ſeizing the King of Sweden's 
perſon, would venture the lives of his ambaſſadors, and 
300 Poliſh Gentlemen detained at Adrianople, as hoſtages 
for the ſecurity of Charles. 

On the other hand, Fleming, abſolute over his ma- 
ſter, was known for a man of but looſe principles, and 
one that ſcrupled nothing. 'The King of Sweden's treat- 
ment of Auguſtus had been ſuck, as might be thought an 
excuſe for any method of revenge. And, if the court 
of Dreſden could buy Charles of the Kam of Tartary, 
they might believe it no hard matter to purchaſe the 
liberty of the Poliſh hoſtages at the Ottoman 1 
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Theſe reaſons were bandied between the King, Mul- 
lern his chancellor, and Grothuſen his favourite. Th 
read the letters again and again, and the unhappy ſitu- 
ation they were in, increaſing their ſuſpicions, they re- 
ſolved to believe the worſt. 

Some days after, the King was confirmed in his ſuſ- 
picions by the precipitate departure of Count Sapieha, 
who had fled to him for refuge, and now left him ab- 
ruptly in order to go for Poland, and there throw him- 
ſelf into the arms of Auguſtus. Upon any other occa- 
ſion he would have looked upon Sapieha only as a male- 
content, but at this nice juncture he made no ſcruple to 
believe him a traitor. The repeated inſtances, that had 


been made to him to be gone, raiſed his ſuſpicions ta- 


certainty. The poſitiveneſs of his temper, joined to all 


theſe probabilities, made him continue firm in the opi- - 


nion that there was a deſign to betray him and deliver 
him up.to his enemies, notwithſtanding the plot has ne- 
ver yet been proved. 

He might be miſtaken in thinking King Auguſtus 
had made a bargain with the Tartars for his perſon ; 
but he was much more ſo in depending upon the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Ottoman court. But, be that as it will, 
he reſolved to gain time, 

He told the Baſha of Bender, that he could not go 
till he was in a condition to pay his debts. For tho” 
his Thaim had for a long time been regularly paid, his 
generoſity had always forced him to borrow. The 
Baſha aſked him, how much he wanted? The King 
anſwered at a venture, a thouſand purſes: which a- 
mounts to 1,500,000. livres of French money full weight. 
The Baſha wrote to the Porte about it ; and the Sultan 
inſtead of 1000 purſes granted him 1200, which he 
ſent to the Baſha with the following letter. 


The Grand Signior's letter to the Baſha of Bender. 
1. E defign of this imperial letter is to let you know, 


that upon your repreſentation and requeſi, and 


upon that of the right noble Delvet Gherai Han, to 

eur ſul lime Porte, our imperial munificence has granted 
the Kg of Sweden a thouſand purſes, which" fall be ſent 
ta Bender under the care and cuflody of the maſt illuſtrious 
| P Mahomet 
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Mahomet Baſba, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to remain in 
your hands till ſuch time as the King of Sueden ſets out, 
whoſe fleps God direct, and then to be given him with tauo 
hundred purſes more, as an overplus of aur imperial libera- 
lity beyond what he deſires. 

As ta the rout of Poland, which he is reſolved to take, 
you and the Han, who art to attend him, jhall be careful 
to take ſuch prudent and wiſe meaſures, as may, during the 
whole paſſage, prevent the troops under your command, and 
theſe of - the King of Seveden, from committing any havoc, 
an doing any other thing that may be thought a violation if 
the peace ſubſiiing between our ſublime Porte, and the king- 
dom and republic of Poland, fo that the King of Sweden 
may ga as a friend under our protection, 

By doing this, (which you are to defire of him in jo. 
fetive terms ) he quill receive all the honour and reſpect that 
is due to his Majefly from the Poles, as wwe have been aſu- 
red by the ambaſſadors of King Augufius and the republic, 


ho alſo on this condition have offered themſelves and ſeve- 


ral others of the Poliſh nobility, if required, as heſtages far 
the ſecurity of his paſſage. 

At the time that you and the right noble Delwet Ghevai 
all agree upon for the march, you ſhall put yourſelves at 
the head of your brave ſoldiers, among whom ſhall be the 
Tartars, with the Han at the head of them, and ſpall 
cbnduct᷑ the King of Sweden and his men. 

And may it pleaſe the only God, the Almighty, to dire 
your fleps and theirs. The Baſha of Aulis ſhall continue at 
Bender, with a regiment of Spahis and another of Janiſa- 


ries, to defend it in your abſence, Now, by following our 


imperial orders and intentions in all theſe points and article, 
u will deſerve the continuance of our imperial favour, as 

well as the praiſe and recompence due to all ſuch as obſerve 

them. 

Given at our imperial reſidence at Conſtantinople the 24 


day of the month Chewval 1124 of the Hegira. 


Before the Grand Signior's anſwer arrived, the King 
had written to the Porte, to complain of the ſuppoſed 
treachery of the Kam. But the paſſages were well 
guarded, and the miniſtry was againſt him, ſo that his 
letters never came to the Sultan, Nay, the "oy 

wou 
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would not ſuffer M. Deſalleurs to come to Adrianople, 
where the Porte then was, leſt that miniſter, who was 
the King of Sweden's agent, ſhould endeavour to diſ- 
concert their defign of ſending him away. 

Charles, enraged to ſee himſelf in a manner hunted” 
out of the Grand Signior's territories, reſolved not to 
ſtir a ſtep. 

He might have defired to return thro' the German 
territories, or take ſhip at the Black Sea in order to go 
to Marſeilles thro' the Mediterranean. But he choſe ra- 
ther to aſk nothing, and wait the event. 

When the 1200 purſes were arrived, his treaſurer 
Grothuſen, who, by reſiding ſo long in Turky, had 
learn'd to ſpeak the language, went to wait upon the 
Baſha without an interpreter, in hopes to, get the 1200 
purſes from him: and afterwards to form tome new in- 
trigue at the Porte ; falſely imagining, as they always 
did, that the Swedith party would at length arm the Ot- 
toman empire againſt the Czar. 

Grothuſen told the Baſha, that the King's equipages 
could not be got ready without money. But we, ſays 
the Baſha, ſhall defray all your expences. Your maſter 
will be at no charge, while he continues under my pro- 
tection. i 

Grothuſen replied, that the difference between the 
Turkiſh equipages and thoſe of the Franks was fo 
great, that they were under a neceſſity of applying to 
the Swediſh and Poliſh artificers at Varnitza. 

He aſſured him that his maſter was willing to go, and 
that this money would facilitate and haſten his depar- 
ture. The too credulous Baſha gave him the 1200 
purſes, and within a few days came and deſired the 
King in a very reſpectful manner to give orders for their 
departing. | | 

But he was extremely ſurprized, when the King told 
him he was not ready to go, and that he wanted a 
thouſand purſes more. The Baſha, confounded with 
this anſwer, was ſpeechleſs for ſome time, and then 
went to a window, where he was ſeen to ſhed ſome 
tears. Afterwards, turning to the King, I ſhall loſe 
my head, ſays he, for having obliged your Majeſty. I 
have given you the 1200 purſes againſt the expreſs 2 
P 2 er 
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der of my ſovereign. With theſe words he took his 
leave, and was going away full of grief. 


The King ſtopped him, and told him he would make 


an excuſe for him to the Sultan. Ah! replies the Turk, 

as he was going out, my maſter can puniſh faults, but 

not excuſe them. | : 
Iſmael Baſha went to acquaint the Kam of Tartary 


with the news. The Kam, having received the ſame 


order with the Baſha, not to ſuffer the 1200 purſes to 
be delivered before the King's departure, and having 
conſented to the delivery of them, was as apprehenſive 
of the Grand Signior's reſentment as the Baſha him- 
ſelf. They wrote both of them to the Porte to clear 
themſelves, and proteſted that they had not parted with 
the 1200 purſes, but upon a folemn promiſe made to 
them by the King's miniſter, to begone immediately. 
And they entreated his Highneſs not to impute the 
King's refuſal to their diſobedience. 

Charles, perſiſting in the notion that the Kam and 
the Baſha deſigned to deliver him up into the hands of 
his enemies, ordered M. Funk, his envoy at the Otto- 


man court, to lay his complaints againſt them before 
the Grand Signior, and to aſk for a thouſand. purſes 


more. His extreme generoſity, and the little account he 
made of money, hindered him from ſeeing that there was 
ſomething baſe and mean in this propoſal. But he did 
it with a view to be refuſed, and that he might have a 
freſh pretence for not departing. But a man mud be re- 
duced to ſtrange extremities, before he can ſtand in 
need of ſuch artifices. Savari, his interpreter, à craſty 
enterprizing man, carried his letter to Adrianople, in 
ſpite of the Grand Viſier's care to keep the paſlages 
ſtrictly guarded. 

Funk was forced to deliver this dangerous meſſage ; 
and all the anſwer he received was to be clapt up in 
priſon. The. Sultan, in a paſſion, called an extraordi- 
nary Divan, and, which is very rarely done, ſpoke 
Himſelf upon the occaſion. His ſpeech, according to 
the tranſlation then made of it, was as follows : 

* | ſcarce ever knew the King of Sweden but by 
* his defeat at Pultowa, and the requeſt he made to 


me to grant him a ſanctuary in my empire. I have 
« not 
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« not, I believe, any need of him, nor any reaſon to 
« love or fear him; yet, without conſulting any other 
« motives than the hoſpitality of a Muſſulman, and my 
« own generolity, which ſheds the dew of its favours 
upon the great as well as the little, upon ſtrangers as 
« well as my own ſubjects, 1 have received and aſſiſted 
„ him, his miniſters, officers and ſoldiers in every re- 
« ſpect, and, for three years and a half, have never 
„held my hand from loading him with preſents. |, 

« have granted him a very conſiderable guard to 
conduct him into his own country. He has aſked for 
© 1000 purſes to defray ſome expences, tho' I pay 
« them all, Inſtead of 1000 I have granted him 1200. 
« After getting theſe out of the hands of the Seraſquier 
« of Bender, he deſires 1000 more, and refuſes to go, 
« under the pretence that the guard is too little, where- 
« as it is but too large to pals thro' the country of a 
« friend and ally. | 

« I aſk you then, whether it be a breach of the laws 
te of hoſpitality to ſend this prince away, and whether 
foreign princes ought to accuſe me of cruelty or in- 
« juſtice, in caſe I ſhould be obliged to make him go 
« by force?” All the Divan anſwered, that the Grand 
Signior might lawfully do what he had ſaid. 

The Mufti declared that the Muſſulmans are not 
bound to hoſpitality towards infidels, much leſs towards 
the ungrateful, and he granted his Fetfa, a kind of 
mandate, which for the moſt part accompanies the im- 
portant orders of the Grand Signior. 'T heſe Fetfas are 
revered as oracles, tho' the parties from whom they 
come are as much the Sultan's ſlaves as any others. 

The order and the Fetfa were carried to Bender by 
the Bouiouk Imraour, grand maſter of the horſe, and 
a Chiaoux Baſha, firſt uther. The Baſha of Bender recei- 
ved the order at the Kam's, from whence he went imme; 
diately to Varnitſa, td know whether the King would 
go away in a friendly manner, or force him to execute 
the Sultan's orders. | 

Charles XII. not uſed to this threatening language, 
could not command his temper. Obey your maſter, 
ſays he to the Baſha, if you dare, and begone out of my 
preſence, The Baſha went off in a rage, with a full 

"TY gallop, 
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(gallop, contrary to the manner of the Turks; and, 
meeting Fabricius by the way, he called out to him 
without ſtopping, the King won't hearken to reaſon; 
you will ſee ſtrange things pretently. The ſame day 
he diſcontinued the ſupply of the King's proviſions, and 
removed the guard of Janiſaries. He ſent alſo to the 
Poles and Coſaq ues at Varnitſa, to let them know, that 
if they had a mind to have any proviſions, they muſt 
leave the King of Sweden's camp, and come and put 
themſelves under the protection of the Porte at Bender, 
They all obeyed, and left the King, with only the of- 
ficers of his houſhold, and 300 Swedes, to cope with 
.20000 Tartars- and 6000 Turks; and now there was 
no more proviſion. in the camp either for man or 
horſe. 

Immediately the King gave orders to ſhoot twenty of 
the fine Arabian horſes the Grand Signior had ſent him, 
ſaying, I will neither have their proviſions nor their 
Horſes. This made noble feaſt for the Tartars, who, 
as all the world know, think horſe.fleſh delicious feed- 
ing. In the mean time, the 1 urks and Tartars inveſt- 
ed the little camp on all ſides. i 

The King, with all the calmneſs in the world, ap- 
pointed his 300 Swedes to make regular fortifications, 
and worked at them himſelf. His chancellor, treaſu- 
rer, ſecretaries, valet de chambres, and all his dome- 
Rics, put their hands to the work. Some barricadoed 
the windows, others faſtened 'beams behind the doors 
in the form of buftreſles. 

When the houſe was well barricadoed, and the King 
had taken a view of his ſuppoſed fortifications, he fat 
calmly down to cheſs with his favourite Grothuſen, as 
if every thing had been perfectly ſafe and ſecure. It 
happened very luckily, that Fabricius, the envoy of 
Holſtein, did not lodge at Varnitſa, but at a village be- 
tween Varnitſa and Bender, where Mr. Jeffreys, the 
Engliſh envoy to the King of Sweden, reſided alſo. 
'The two miniſters, ſeeing the ſtorm ready to break out, 
took upon them to be mediators between the Turks and 
the King. The Cam, and eſpecially the Baſha of Ben- 
der, who had no inclination to offer any violence to the 


monarch, were glad to receive the offers the two me 
nllters 
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niſters made them. They had two conferences /toge- 
ther at Bender, at which the uſher of the ſeraglio, and 
the grand malter of the horſe, who brought the Sultan's 
orders and the Mufti's Fetfa, aſſiſtẽd. ; 

Monſieur Fabricius declared to them, that his Swe- 
diſh Majeſty had great reaſon to believe they deſigned 
to deliver him to his enemies in Poland. The Kam 
and Baſha, and the reſt, laying their hands upon their 
heads, called God to witneſs, that they deteſted ſuch a 
horrible piece of treachery, and would loſe the laſt drop 
of their blood rather than ſũffer the leaſt failure of reſpect 
to the King in Poland. They added, that they had 
the Motcovite and Poliſh ambaſſadors in their hands, 
whoſe lives ſhould anſwer for the leaſt affront that 
ſhould be offered the King of Sweden. In a word, 
they complained bitterly that the King ſhould entertain 
ſuch injurious fuſpicions of perſons, who had ſo gene- 
rouſly received and ſo handſomely treated him. And 
though oaths are often the language of treachery, M. 
Fabricius ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by theſe bar- 
barians. He thought he perceived ſuch an air of truth 
in their proteſtations, as talſhood never imitates but im- 
perfectly. He was ſenſible there was a correſpondence 
between the Kam of Tartary and King Auguſtus; but 
yet he remained convinced that the deſign of that nego- 
tiation was only to force Charles XII. to retire out of 
the territories of the Grand Signior. But whether Fa- 
bricius was miſtaken or not, he aſſured them, he would 
repreſent to the King the injuſtice of theſe jealouſies; 
* but do you intend to force him to be gone?“ adds 
he, © Yes,” ſays the Baſha, * ſuch is our maſter's 
orders.“ Then he deſired them to conlider once a- 
gain, whether that order was to ſpill the blood of a 
crowned head? © Yes,” replies the Kam with ſome 
* warmth, © if that crowned head diſobeys the Grand 
* Signior in his own dominions. 

In the mean time every thing being ready for the aſ- 
fault, Charles's death ſeemed inevitable: but the Sul- 
tan's command being not poſitively to kill him in caſe of 
reſiſtance, the Baſha prevailed upon the Kam to let him 


ſend an expreſs that moment to Adrianople, where the 
Grand 
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Grand Signior then was, to receive his Highneſs's laſt 
orders. | 


M. ſeffreys and M. Fabricius, having procured this. 


little reſpite, ran to acquaint the King with it. Th 
came with that expedition which people uſually make 
who bring good news, but were received very coldly ; 
he called them voluntary, and unauthorized mediators, 
and ſtill inſiſted that the Sultan's order and the Mufti's 
Fetfa were forged, becauſe they had ſent for freſh or- 
ders to the Porte. N 

The Engliſh miniſter withdrew, reſolving to concern 
himſelf no more with the affairs of fo inflexible a prince. 
M. Fabricius, beloved by the King, and more uſed to 
his humour than the Engliſh miniſter, ſtaid with him, 
in order to conjure him not to hazard a life ſo precious 
upon ſo unneceſſary an occaſion. 

The King, inſtead of an anſwer, ſhewed him his 
fortifications, and defired him to be a mediator only ſo far 
as to procure him proviſions. Leave was eaſily ob- 
tained from the Turks to let proviſions paſs to the 
King's camp, till ſuch time as the courier ſhould artive 
from Adrianople. . 

The Kam himſelf had forbid his Tartars, though 
always impatient of pillage, to make any attempt up- 
on the Swedes till a new order came, fo that Charles 
went ſometimes out of his camp with forty horſe, 
and rode through the midſt of the Tartarian troops, 
who very reſpectfuly left. him a free pailage : nay he 
marched directly up to their lines, and inſtead of reſiſt» 
ing, they opened to him. 

At length the Grand Signior's order being come, to 
put to the {word all the Swedes that ſhould make the 
leaſt reſiſtance, and not to ſpare the life of the King, 
the Baſha had the civility to ſhew Fabricius the order, 
to the intent that he might try his utmoſt to prevail up- 
on Charles. Fabricius went immediately to acquaint 
him with this bad news. Have you ſeen the order 
« you ſpeak of?” ſays the King. * ] have,” replies 
Fabricius. Tell them, ſays the King, that this or- 
« geris a ſecond forgery of theirs, and that I will not 
4 oo.” Fabricius fell at his feet, put himſelf in a paſ- 
fion, and reproached him with his obſtinacy ; but all 
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was to no purpoſe. Go back to your Turks, ſays 
« the King to him ſmiling, if they attack me, I'know 
«© how to defend myſelf. 

The King's chaplains alſo fell upon their knees be- 
fore him, conjuring him not to expoſe the wretched 
remains of Pultowa, and, above all, his own ſacred 
perſon to certain death; adding befides, that refiſt- 
ance in this was a moſt unwarrantable action, and that 
it was a violation of the laws of hoſpitality to reſolve 
to continue with ſtrangers againſt their will, who had 
ſo long and generouſly ſapported him. The King, who 
had ſhewed no reſentment againſt Fabricius, grew warm 
upon this occaſion, and told his priefts, that he took 
them to pray for him, and not to give him advice. 

General Hoord and General Dardoff, whoſe opinion 
it had always been not to venture a battle, which in 
the conſequence muſt prove fatal, ſhewed the King their 
breaſts, covered with wounds they had received in his 
ſervice ; and aſſuring him, that they were ready to die 
for him, begged that it might at leaft be upon a more 
neceſſary occaſion. ** I know, ſays the King, by your 
« wounds and my own, that we have fought valiantly 
together. You have hitherto done your duty: do it a- 
„ gain now.” There was nothing more to be ſaid ; they 
muſt obey. Every one was aſhamed not to court death 
with the King. His Majeſty, being prepared for the 
aſſault, entertained himſelf in ſecret with the pleaſure 
and honour of ſuſtaining the ſhock of a whole army 
with 300 Swedes. He appointed every man to his 
poſt. His chancellor Mullern, the ſecretary Empreus, 
and his clerks, were to defend the chancery-houſe. Baron 
Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, was at 
another poſt. The grooms of the ſtables and the cooks 
had another place to guard. For with him every man 
was a ſoldier. He rode from his fortifications to his 
houſe, promiſing rewards to every body, creating offi- 
cers, and declaring, that he would make the lowelt of 
his ſervants captains, if they behaved with courage in 
the engagement. . 

It was not long before they ſaw the Turks and Tar- 
tars advancing in order of battle to attack the little for - 
trels, with ten pieces of ordinance and two mortar- 
Pieces. 
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pieces. The horſe-tails-waved in the air, the clarions 
founded, the cries of Alla, Alla, were heard on al 
des. Baron Grothuſen took notice that the Turks did 
not mix any abuſive language againſt the King in their 
cries, but only called him Demir-Baſh, which ſignifies 
bead of iron, and reſolved that moment to go alone and 
unarmed out of the fortifications. He advanced up to 
the line of the Janiſaries, who had almoſt all of them 
received money from him. Ah, what my friends, 
, ſays he to them in their own language, are you come 
* to maſlacre 300 defenceleſs Swedes ? You brave Ja- 
niſſaries, who have pargoned 100,000 Moſcovites up- 
on their crying Amman, (i. e. pardon) to you: have 
you forgot the kindneſs you have received from us! 
And would you aſſaſſinate that great King of Sweden, 
% whom you loved fo much, and who has been ſo ge- 
« nerous to you? My friends, he afks bat three days, 
and the Sultan's orders are not fo ſtrict as you are 
% made to believe.” 

Theſe words produced an effe& which Grothuſen him- 
ſelf did not expect. The Janiſaries ſwore upon their 
beards, they would not attack the King, and that they 
would give him the three days he demanded. In vain 
was the ſignal given for the aſſault. The Janiſaries 
far from obeying, threaten to fall upon their leaders, 
if three days were not granted to the King of Sweden, 
They came to the Baſha of Bender's tent in a body, 
crying out that the Sultan's orders were forged. To this 
unexpected inſurrection the Baſha had nothing to oppoſe 
but patience. 

He made as if he was pleaſed with the generous re- 
ſolution of the Janiſaries, and ordered them to retreat 
to Bender. The Kam of Tartary, who was a hot for- 
ward man, would have given the affault immediately 
with his troops; but the Baſha, who de4 not defign 
the Tartars alone ſhould have the honour of taking the 
King, when he perhaps might be puniſhed for the dil- 
obedience of his Janiſaries, perſuaded the Kam to wait 
till the next day. 

The Baſha returning to Bender, aſſembled all the of- 
ficers of the Janiſaries and the oldeſt ſoldiers, and _— 
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read to them, and ſhewed them the poſitive order of 
the Sultan, and the Mufti's Fetfa. 

Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with venerable gray 

beards, who had received a thouſand preſents from 
the King's hand, offered to go in perſon to him, and 
intreat him to put himſelf into their hands, and permit 
them to ſerve him as guards. 
The Baſha conſented to it; for there was no expe- 
dient he would not try, rather than b@ forced to kill the 
King. Accordingly theſe ſixty old ſoldiers went the 
next morning to Varnitſa, having nothing in their hands 
but long white ſtaffs, the only arms of the Janiſaries, 
when they are not going to fight: for the Turks look 
upon it as a barbarous cuſtom among the chriſtians to 
wear ſwords in time of peace, and enter armed into their 
churches and the houſe of their friends. 

They addreſſed themſelves to Baron Grothuſen and 
Chancellor Mullern: they told them, they were come 
with a deſign to ſerve as faithful guards to the King; 
and that, if he pleaſed, they would conduct him to 
Adrianople, where he might ſpeak to the Grand Signi- 
or in perſon. While they were making this propoſal, 
the King read the letters that were brought from Con- 
ſtantinople, and which Fabricius, who could not ſee 
him any more, had conveyed privately to him by a Ja- 
niſary, Theſe letters were written by Count Poniato- 
ſky, who could neither ſerve him at Bender nor Adria» 
nople, having been detained at Conſtantinople, by or- 
der of the Porte, from the time of his imprudent de- 
mand of the 1000 purſes. He told the King, that the 
Sultan's orders to ſeize or maſſacre his royal perſon, 
in caſe of reſiſtance, were but too true; that the Sul- 
tan indeed was impoſed upon by his miniſters: but the 
more he was impoſed upon in this affair, the more he 
would be obeyed ; that he muſt ſubmit to the times, 
and yield to neceflity : that he took the liberty to ad- 
viſe him to try if it were poſlible to prevail upon the 
miniſters by way of negotiation ; and not to be inflexi- 
ble in a cate where the ſofteſt methods were required; 
and to- expect from time and good management the 
cure of an evil which by rough and violent — 

Would . 
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; would be increaſed beyond the hopes of a recove. 

| "But neither the propoſal of the old Janiſaries, nor 
4} Poniatoſky's letters, could in the leaſt convince the 

1 King that it was poſſible for him to give way without 
0 injuring his honour. He choſe rather to die by the W 
4M hands of the Turks, than be in any manner their pri- h: 
A ſoner. He diſmiſſed the Janiſaries without ſeeing them, m 
4 and ſent them word, that if they did not go about cheir th 
buſineſs, he'd ſhave their beards for them; which, in Ju 
1 the eaſt, is reckoned the moſt provoking affront that K 
4 can be offered. 

a Theſe old ſoldiers, fired with reſentment, returned 2 


* home crying, as they went: Ah this head of iron! 
„ Since he is reſolved to periſn, let him periſh. They © 
"MW gave the Baſha an account of their commiſſion, and ac- 
it quainted their comerades at Bender, with the ſtrange 4 
4 reception they had met with. Upon this every one 1 
A ſwore to obey the Baſha's orders without delay; and * 
# they were now as impatient of going to the aflault as * 
A they had been averſe to it the day before. mg 
bY The word was given that moment. They marched th 
3 up to the entrenchments. The Tartars were already _n 
3 waiting for them, and the cannon began to play. Gi 
. The Janiſaries on one ſide, and the Tartars on the hs 
* other, forced this little camp in an inſtant. Twenty | 
's Swedes had ſcarce time to .draw their ſwords, before ** 
| the whole 300 were ſurrounded and taken priſoners, in 
a without refiltance. The King was then on horſeback 8 
11 between his houſe and his camp, with the Generals inf 
bs | Hord, Dardoff, and Sparre; and ſeeing that all his all 
* ſoldiers had ſuffered themſelves to be taken before his a 
. eyes, he ſaid in cool blood to theſe three officers, Let his 
if us go and defend the houſe, We'!/ fight, adds he with * 
3 a ſmile, pro aris et focts. Fw 
3 Immediately he gallops up to the houſe with them, - 
| M where he had placed about forty domeſtics and centi— hor 
$1 nels, and which they had fortified in the beſt manner "6 
a they could. 5 h 
1 Theſe generals, however accuſtomed to the obſlinate I n. 
44 intreſ idity of their maſter, could not help being ſur- = 
| 


priſed, that in cool blood, and with a jeſting air, he 
ſhould 


ber, goes into it and fires upon the plunderers. 
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mould reſolve to ſtand out againfl ten pieces of cannon, 
and a whole army. They followed him with ſome 
guards and domeſtics, to the number of twenty per- 
ſons. 

But when they came to the door, they found it beſet 
with Janiſaries. Beſides, near 200 Turks or Tartars 
had already got in at a window, and made themſelves 
maſters of all the apartments, except a great hall, whi- 
ther the King's domeſtics had retired. It happened 
luckily that this hall was near the door at which the 
King purpoſed to enter with his little troop of twenty 
perſons. He. threw himſelf off his horſe wich piſtol 
and ſword in hand, -and his followers did the ſame. 

The Janiſaries fell upon him on all ſides, being en- 
couraged by the Baſha's promiſe of eight ducats of 

d to each man that ſhould but touch his cloaths, in 
caſe they could take him. He wounded and killed all 
who came near him. A [aniſary, whom he had wound- 
ed, clapped his -blunderbuſs to his face, and, if the 
arm of a Turk had not joſtled him, occaſioned by the 
crowd, that moved backwards and forwards like waves, 
the King had been killed. The ball grazed upon his 
noſe, and took off a piece of his ear, and then broke 
General Hord's arm, whoſe fate it was to be always 
wounded by his maſter's fide. 

The King ſtuck his ſword into the Janiſary's breaſt, 
and at the ſame time his domeſtics, who were ſhut up 
in the great hall, opened the door to him. He enters 
as ſwift as an arrow with his little troop, and in an 
inſtant they ſhut the door again, and barricade it with 
all they can find, 

Thus was Charles XII. ſhut up in this hall with all 
his attendants, amounting to about threeſcore men, of- 
ficers, guards, ſecretaries, valet de chambres, and do- 


meſtics of all kinds. 


The Janiſaries and Tartars pillaged the reſt of the 
houſe, and filled the apartments. Come, ſays the King, 
let us go and drive out theſe barbarians! And putting 
himſelf at the head of his men, he, with his own hands, 
opened the door of the hall which faced his bed-cham- 


The 
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The Turks loaden with booty, being terrified at the 


ſudden appearance of the King, whom they had been 


uſed to reverence, threw down their arms, and leapt 
out of the window, or fled into the cellars. The King 


taking advantage of the confuſion they were in, and 


his own men being animated with this piece of tucceſ;, 


they purſued the Turks from chamber to chamber, kil- 
led or wounded thoſe who had not made their eſcape, 


and in a quarter of an hour, cleared the houſe of the 
enemy. 
The King, in the heat of the fight, perceived two 


Janiſaries who hid themſelves under his bed. He thruſt 


his ſword through one of them and killed him; but 
the other aſked pardon, crying Amman. I grant you 
your life. fays the King, upon condition that you go 
and give the Balha a faithful account of what you have 
ſeen. Grothuſen explained the words in Turkiſh to 
him. The Turk eaſily. promiſed to do as he was bid; 
upon which he was allowed to leap out at the window, 
as the.reſt had done. 

The Swedes, at length, become maſters of the houſe, 
ſhut the windows again, and barricadoed them, In 
this ſituation they had no want of arms, a ground -· cham- 


ber full of muſkets and powder, having eſcaped the tu- 


multuous ſearch of the Janilaries. Theſe they made a 


very ſeaſonable uſe of, firing cloſe upon the Turks thro' 


the windows, and killing 200 cf them in leſs than balf 
a quarter of an hour. 

The cannon played againſt the houſe ; but the ſtones 
being very ſoft. it only made holes in the wall, but de- 
moliſhed nothing. 

The Kam of Tartary and the Baſha, who were de- 
Grous of taking the King alive, being aſhamed to loſe 
time and men, and employ an entire army againft fixcy 
perſons, thought it proper to ſer fire to the houſe, in or- 
der to oblige the King to ſurrender. For this purpoſe 
they ordered ſome arrows, twiſted about with lighted 


matches, to be ſhot upon the roof, ard againſt the 


Coors and windows ; by which means the houle was 
immediately in a flame. The roof all on fire was 
ready to tumble upon the Swedes. Tre King, with a 
very ſedate air, gave orders to extinguiſh the _ ; and 
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ending a little barrel full of liquor, he laid hold of it 
himſelf, and, with the aſſiſtance of two Swedes, threw it 
vpon the place where the fire was molt violent: then 
he diſcovered that it was full of brandy. But the hurry, - 
which is inſeparable from ſuch a ſtate of confuſion, hin- 
dered him from thinking of it before. Upon this it 
burnt more furioufly than ever: the King's appartment 
was conſumed, and the great hall, where the Swedes 
then were, was filled with a terrible ſmoak, mixed 
with guſts of fire, that came in through the doors of 
the neighbouring apartments. One half of the roof 
fell in, aad the other tumbled down without the houſe, - 
cracking among the flames. 

A centinel named Walberg, ventured in this extre- 
mity to cry, that there was a neceſſity for ſurrendering. 
What a ſtrange man, /ays the King, is this, to imagine 
that it is not more glorious to be burnt than taken pri- 
loner! Another centinel named Roſen, had the thought 
to ſay, that the chancery-houſe which was but fifty pa- 
ces off, had a ſtone roof, and was proof againſt fire; 
that it would do well to ſally out and gain that houſe, 
and there ſtand upon their defence. A true Swede, cr:es 
the King; then he embraced him, and made him a co- 
lonel upon the ſpot. Come on, my friends, /ays he, 
take all the powder and ball you can carry, and let us 
gain the chancery ſword in hand. 

The Turks, who all-this while encompaſſed the houſe, 
were truck with fear and admiration, to ſee that the 
Swedes continued in it notwithſtanding it was all in 
flames, But they were much more ſurpriſed, when they 
ſaw them open the doors, and the King and his men 
fall upon them in a deſperate manner. Charles and his 
principal officers were armed with ſword and piſtol. E- 
very one fired two piſtols at a time, in the inſtant that 
the door opened; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
throwing away their piſtols, and drawing their ſwords, 
they drove the Turks back the diſtance of fifty paces ; 
but the moment after this little troop was ſurrounded, 
The King, being booted according to cuſtom, threw 
himſelf down with his ſpurs. Immediately one and 
twenty Janiſaries fall upon him, diſarm him, and bear 
him away to the Baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of 
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his arms, and others of his legs, as the manner is to 
carry a fick perſon for fear of incommoding him. 

As ſoon as the King ſaw himſelf in their hands, the 
violence of his temper, and the fury which ſo long and 
deſperate a fight would naturally inſpire, gave place to. 
a gentle and cal behaviour. Not one impatient word 


fell from him; not a frown was to be ſeen. On the 


contrary, he looked upon the Janiſaries with a ſmiling 
countenance, and they carried him crying Alla. with a 
mixture of anger and reſpe& in their faces. His officers 


were taken at the ſame time, and firipped by the Turks 


and Tartars. It was on the 12th of February, 1713, 
that this ſtrange adventure happened, and it drew after 


at ſome very extraordinary conſequences. 


The End of ihe Sixth Bool. 
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BOOK VII. 


The Turks remove King Charles to Demirtocca. King Sta- 
niſlaus taken at the ſame time. A bold undertaking of 
M. de Villelongue. Revolution in the ſeraglio. Battles 


in Pomerania, The Swedes burn Altena. Charles re- 


turns to his kingdom. His flirange manner of travelling. 

His arrival at Straelſund. The fate of Europe at that 

time The luſſes of King Charles. The ſucceſſes of Pe- 

4 the Great. And his triumphant entry into Peters» 
urg. 


HE Baſha of Bender gravely waited in his tent, 

expecting the King; and had by him one Marco 

for an interpreter. He received the King with great 

reſpect, and prayed him to repoſe upon a ſopha ; but 

= King took no notice of his civilities, and continued 
anding. 

Bloor be the Almighty, ſays the Baſha, that your Ma- 
Jeſly is ſafe. It grieves me that you have forced me to 
execute the Sultan's orders. The King, for his part, 
was only vexed that his 300 men ſhould fuffer them- 
ſelves to be taken in their entrenchments; and faid, 45, 
if they had fought like men, aue could have held it out thoſe 
ten days, Alas, ſays the Baſha, awhat pity it is, that fo 
Q 3 much 
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much wvalour ſhould be miſemployed! Then the King was 
conducted. on a fine horſe with rich furniture to Bender. 
All the Swedes were either killed or taken. The King's 
equipage, goods and papers, and the beſt of his baggage 
was plundered or burnt. In the roads, the Swediſh of. 
ficers naked, and chained two and two, followed the 
horſes of the Tartars and Janiſaries The chancellor 
and the general officers were in the ſame condition of 
— 1 ſlaves to ſome of the ſoldiers, to whoſe ſhare they 

Butthe moſt unfortunate of all thepriſoners was young 
Federick. the firſt wa/et de chambre to the King who had 
faved his life at Pultowa, and had the courage to aflift 
Count Poniatoſky in carrying his maſter three miles 
thro' the midſt of his conquering enemies. Federick, 
in this action of Bender, maintained the reputation 
which he had firſt acquired at Pultowa He fought by 
his maſter's fide, and was not taken till he had killed a 
dozen Turks wich his own. hand. He was ſaid to be 
as ſtrong a man as King Auguſtus ; to theſe extraordinary 
gifts of nature in him was added an uncommon beauty, 
which occaſioned his unhappy end. Several of the 
Tartars were diſputing who ſhould have him; and in 
the rage of battle and of an odious paſſion, not being 
able to agree, they fell upon the poor young man, and 
cut him in two with their ſabres. ; 

The Baſha Iſmael, having brought the King to his 
ſeraglio at Bender, gave him his own apartment, where 
he was ſerved like a king, but not without a guard of 

aniſaries at the chamber-door. A bed was prepared 
him; but he threw himſelf down upon a ſopha in 
his boots, and fell. faſt aſleep. An officer, that Rood 
near in waiting, put on him a cap, which the King threw 
off at his firſt waking ; and the Turk was ſurprized to 
fee a ſovereign prince ſleeping on the ground in his 
boots, and bare headed. In the morning Iſmael 
brought Fabricius to the King; who when he ſaw his 
Prince's cloath all torn, his boots, his hands, and his 
whole perſon, covered with duſt and blood; his. eye» 
brows burnt, but yet even in- that condition ſmiling ; he 
| threw himſelf on: his knees, unable to ſpeak : but ſoon 
recavering 
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4 recovering by the King's free behaviour, he renewed his 
er, uſual way ot converſation with him, and they began to 
g's be a little merry upon the ſubject of the battle. I a 


ge told, ſays Fabricius your Majeſty has killed no leſs than 
of- tareniy Janiſaries. No, no, lays the King, yeu know @ 
he ſtory never loſes in the telling. While they were talking, 


lor the Baſha brought to the King his favourite Grothulen. 
of and colonel Ribbins, whom he was ſo generous to re» 
ey deem at his own expence. Fabricius undertook to ran» 
p ſom all the other priſoners. 
ng Jeffreys, the Englith envoy, aſſiſted him with money: 
ad and La Motraye, a French gentleman who came out of 
liſt curioſity to Bender, and who has wrote ſome account of 
les theſe affairs, gave all he had. Theſe ſtrangers, afliited 
k, by the Baſha's advice and money, redeemed all the 
on oflicers, and their cloath:, out of the hands of the Turks 
by and 1 artars, 
1a The next morning they conveyed the King in a 
be chariot covered with icarlet towards Adrianople. Hig: 
ry treaſurer Grothulen was with him. The chanceilor 
7 Mullern, and ſome officers followed in another carriage. 
he Many others were on horſeback, who cou d not refrain 
in tears at the ſight of the King's chariot, The Baſha 
1g himlelt conimanded the convoy. Fabricius ſaid it was 
id. a ibame the King ſhould. be without a ſword, and begged 
of the Baſha that he might be allowed to wear one. 
Its Cd ferbid ! ſays the Baſha, he would ſoon cut our beards 
re for us, if he had à ſaard, However, he gave him one 
of ſome hours after. 
d While they were carrying this King diſarmed and a. 
in priloner, who not long before had given law to ſo many 
d countrics, had been arbiter of the North, and the terrour 
W of ail Europe, there happened to appear in the very ſame 
to place another inſtance of the frailty of human greats 
9 neſs. 
el King Staniſlaus was ſeized! in the Turks dominions, 
18 and carried priſoner to Bender at the ſame time that 
15 they were conveying Charles to Adrianople:. 
e- Staniſlaus, unſupported by the hand that made him 
10 King, having no money, and conſequently no friends in 
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Poland, retired to Pomerania, and as he was not able to 
reſerve his own kingdom, had done his beſt to defend 
is benefaQor's. 


He went himſelf to Sweden to haſten the recruits that 


were wanted in Livonia and Pomerania. At laſt, when 
he had done all that could be expected from him as the 
King of Sweden's friend, and ſtruggled with his ill for- 
tune, he thought it beſt to give up a crown which he 
was no longer able to keep. He adviſed about it with 
Fleming firit miniſter to King Auguſtus, who was under 

reat obligations to him, and made him large promiles, 
if not out of graticude, at leaſt for his honour's ſake, or, 
which 1s the more probable, with intention only to de- 
ceive him, 

But Staniſlaus could not well abdicate his crown with- 
out the conſent of Charles, to whom he owed it. 80 
he wrote to him, to deſire he would allow of an abdica- 
tion, which many circumſtances made neceſſary, and his 
good meaning in it honourable. He begged he would 
no longer ſacrifice his interelt for the ſake of an unhappy 
friend, wo would rather chooſe to be himſelf a facritice 
for the public peace. ; 

Char. es received the letter at Varnitſa; and in a paſſi- 
on ſaid to the courier befure a good many people: ell, 
/ he will not be a khing, I ji all think of ſomebody elle. 
Staniſlaus thought if he ſhould go himſelf it might do 
better. So he took with him baron Sparre, who was 
afterwards the Swede's ambaſſador in France. He 
changed his cloaths, for fear of being known, and paſ- 
ſed the borders of Hungary and Tranſylvania, ſtill in 
fear of being ſtopped ; nor could he think himſelf ſafe, 
till he came to Vaſſi in Moldavia, near the place where 
the Czar had ſuch a narrow eſcape from the Turks. At 
Vaſli he was ſtopped, and queſtioned. He ſaid he was 
a Swede, and going to the King at Bender; for he ſup- 
poſed that name was enough to gain his paſs, little 
thinking what had happened. 

Saying he was a Swede, they immediately ſeized 
him, and carried him priſoner to Bender. He was 
quickly known; and word was brought of it to the 
Baſha as he was going along with the King of Sweden, 
The Baſha told Fabricius, who, coming up to the cha- 

riot 
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riot acquainted Charles, that he was not the only king 
a priſoner to the Turks; and that Staniſlaus was in 
hold a few miles from him. The King, not at all diſ- 
compoſed, ſaid to him, Dear Fabricius, run and tell him, 
never to mals peace with King Auguſius, for ave Hall 
quickly have a change of affairs. Such was his firmneſs of 
mind, that tho deſerted in Poland, attacked in his own 
dominions, and led priſoner here in Turky, he boldly 
reckoned upon fortune, not doubting but the Ottoman 
Porte would aſũſt him with ioo, ooo men. | 

Fabricius had leave to go with the meſſage, attended 
by a Janiſary. After ſome miles riding, he met a body 
of toldiers that guarded Staniſlaus, and ſpoke to one 
that rode in the middle of them, in a Frank's dreſs, 
and indifferently mounted. He aſked him, in the 
German tongue, where the King of Poland was? Tt 
proved to be Staniſlaus, whom he did not know in that 
diſguiſe. What, ſays the King, have you forgot me? 
Fabricius then told him of the King of Sweden's ſad 
— and of his unſhaken, but unſucceſsful reſo- 
ution. 

When Stan ſlaus came near Bender, the Baſha, who 
was returning back from Charles, ſent the King of Po» 
land an Arabiawhorſe with fine furniture: 

Staniſlaus was received at Bender with a diſcharge of 
the artillery, and bating that he was a priſoner, had no- 
great Cauſe to complain f his ulage there. As for 
Charles, he was going to Adrianople, and the town was- 
full of diſcourſe betorehand about the battle. J] he 
Turks both atmired and blamed him; but the Divan 
was ſo exaſperated, that they threatened to-confine him 
in one of the iſlands of the Archipel ago. 

M. Defalleurs, that could have taken his part and 
prevented ſuch an aftront to all the kings of Chriſten» 
dom, was at Conſtantinople ; and ſo was M. de Ponia- 
tolky, who. was never known to want contrivance upon 
any preſſing occaſion. Moſt of tie Swedes at Adria. 
nople were in priſon, and the Sultan's throne ſcemed 
— to any complaints from the King of Swe- 

en. 

The Marquis de Fierville, a private agent from 
France to King Charles at Bender, was then at Adria» 

nople, 
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nople, and undertook to do that prince a piece of ſer- 
vice when he was either deſerted or ill uſed by all the 
world; he was luckily aſſiſted in this deſign by a 
French gentleman, of a good family, one Villelongue 
a man of great courage and but little fortune, who, 
charmed with the fame of the King of Sweden, was 
come thither on purpoſe to engage in his ſervice. 

With this young man's he:p, M. de Fierville wrote 
a memorial as from the King of Sweden, demanding 
juſtice of the Sultan for the wrong offered in his perſon 
to all crowned heads, and againſt the real, or ſuſpected 
treachery of the Kam and the Baſha of Bender. 

It contained an accuſation of the Vifter and other 
miniſters, that they were corrupted by the Moſcovites, 
had deceived the Grand Signior, had intercepted his 
letters, and had cunningly drawn from the Sultan an 
order ſo contrary to the hoſpitality of the Muſſulmans, 
in violation of the law of nations, and in a manner fo 
unworthy of a great emperor, to attack, with twenty 
thouſand men, a king who had none but his retinue to 
defend him, and who had depended upon the ſacred 
word of the Sultan. . 

When they had drawn up this memorial, it was to be 
tranffated, and written upon a ſort of paper that they 
never uſe but for what is preſented to the Sultan. 

They went to ſeveral French interpreters to get it 
done. But the King's affairs were ſo deſperate, and 
the Viſier ſo openly declared his enemy, that none of 
them all would undertake it. They found out a firan- 
ger at laſt whoſe hand was not known: who, for a 
good gratuity, and upon full aſſurance of ſecrecy, 
tranſlated the memorial, and wrote it over upon the 
right ſort of paper. The Baron d'Arvidſon, a Swediſh 
officer, counterfeited the King's hand, and Fierville 
ſealed it with the arms of Sweden, Villelongue under-, 
took to deliver it to the Grand Signior as he paſſed to 
the moſque. This was no more than had been done 
before, by people who had complaints to make a- 
gainſt the miniſter of ſtate: but that made it now the 
more difficult and dangerous, 

The Viſiter, who could not but think the Swedes 
would ſue for juſtice to the Sultan, and knew * 

| What 
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what was like to follow, by the fate of his predeceſſors, 
forbad any perſon to come near the Grand Signior, and 
ordered, that whoever was ſeen about the moſque with 
petitioas ſhould be ſeized. Villelongue knew the order, 


and that it was as much as his life was worth to do it. 


However, he put on a Grecian habit, and, hiding the 
letter in his boſom, went pretty early to the place. He 
pretended madneſs, and danced between two files of 
Janiſaries where the Sultan was to paſs; and dropped 
ſome money now and then to amuſe the guards. 

When the Sultan was coming they would have had 
Villelongue go out .of the way; but he tell on his 
knees, and ſtruggled with the Janiſaries. At laſt his 
cap fell off and he was diſcovered hy his hair to be a 
Frank. He had ſeveral blows, and was very ill uſed. 
The Grand Signior heard the ſcuffle, and aſked what 
the matter was? Villelongue cried as loud as he 
could, Amman ! Amman! Mercy! and pulled out 
the letter. The Sultan ordered him to be brought be- 
fore him, Villelongue ran immediately, and embracing 
his ſtirrup, preſented the paper, ſaying, Sued Krall Dan, 
The King of Sweden gives it thee, Ihe Sultan, puttin 
up the letter in his boſom, -went on to the moſque, . 
Villelongue was ſecured in one of the out- houſes of the 
ſeralio, 

The Sultan, coming from the moſque, when he had 
read the letter, reſolved to examine the priſoner him- 
ſelf, He put off his imperial habit and turban, and 
went in the diſguiſe of an officer of the Janiſaries, 
which he often does, taking with him an old Malteſe 
for an interpreter. By the favour of this diſguiſe. Vil- 
lelongue had a private conference of a quarter of an 
hour with the Turkiſh Empeior, an honour that was 
never done to any Chriſtian ambaſſador. He took care 
to relate ail the King of Sweden's hardſhips, — 
the miniſters, and demanding fatisfaftion : this he di 
with the greater freedom, becauſe all the while he talk- 
ed to the sultan, he was thought to believe himſelf 
ſpeaking to his equal, Not but he knew him well, tho? 
the priſon was pretty dark; and this made him only 
the more bold in his diſcourſe. The pretended officer 


of the Janiſaries ſaid to Villelongue; Chriſtian, be ſa- 
tisfied, 
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tisfied, the Sultan my maſter has the ſoul of an Empe. 


ror, and if it be as you ſay, he will do your King jy. 
ſtice Villelongue was ſoon releaſed, and ſome weeks 
after there was a ſudden change in the ſeraglio, which 
the Swedes afhrm was owing to this conference. The 
Mufti was depoſed. The Kam of the Tartars baniſh. 
ed to Rhodes, and the Seraſquier Baſha of Bender ſent 
£0 an iſland in the Archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte is ſo very ſubject to ſuch forms, 
that it is hard to ſay, whether this was intended for ſa- 
tisfaCtion to the King of Sweden or not; his treatment 
8 but little inclination in the Porte to pleaſure 

im. 

Ali Coumourgi, the favourite, was thought to be at 
the bottom of all for ſome private ends of his own, 
The pretence for baniſhing the Kam and the Seraſquier 
of Bender, was their giving the King twelve hundred 
yrs againft the expreſs order of the Grand Signior, 

e raiſed the ſon of the depoled Kam to the Tartarian 
throne, a young man, who cared little for bis father; 
and upon whole aſſiſtance Ah Coumourgi greatly de- 
pended in the wars he had already premeditated, It 
was ſome weeks after this, that the Grand Viſier Juſſuf 
was depoſed, and that Soliman Baſha was declared 
prime Viſier. 

_ 1 muſt ſay, that M. de Villelongue, and many Swedes, 
have aſſured me, that the letter he preſented was the 
occaſion of theſe changes; but M. de Fierville ſays 
quite otherwiſe : and this 15 not the oaly caſe in which 


TI have met with differing accounts. Now I take it, 


an hiſtorian is to tell plain matter of fact, without en- 
tering into the motives: he is to relate exactly what he 
knows, and not to gueſs at what it is impoſſible he 
ſhould know. | 

In the mean time Charles was carried to a little caſtle 
called Demirtaſh, near Adrianople, where multitudes 
of Turks were waiting to ſee him alight, He was con- 
veyed out of the chariot to the caſtle upon a ſopha; 
but that he might not be ſeen, he put a cuſhion over 
his head. 

It was ſeveral days before the Porte would conſent to 


his reſiding at Demotica, a little town fix leagues from 
Adrianople, 
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Adrianople, near the famous river Hebrus, now called 
Marizza. At laſt Coumourgi ſaid to Soliman the 
Grand Viſier, Go, tell the King of Sweden he may flay 
at Demotica as long as he lives. I warrant he wwill be for 
removing before the year comes about; but be ſure you do not 
let him have any money. 

So the King was removed to Demotica, where the 
Porte allowed a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for him 
and his retinue, and only five and twenty crowns a-day 
in money, to buy pork and wine, a fort of proviſion 
which the Turks never furniſh tg others. But as to the 
allowance of five hundred crowns a-day, which he had 
at Bender, it was quite withdrawn. | 

Before the King and his little court were well ſettled 
at Demotica, Soliman the Grand Vifier was depoſed, 
and ſucceeded by Ibrahim Molla, a man exceeding 
rough, and bold and blunt. It may not be amiſs to 
give {ome account of him, that all the viceroys of that 
empire may be known, on whom King Charles's for- 
tune was ſo long depending. 

He had been a common failor till the acceſſion of 
Sultan Achmet III.: which Emperor would often go 
diſguiſed like a common man, or as a prieſt, or Dervis, 
and would flip in an evening into. coffee-houſes, and 0- 
ther public places of Conſtantinople, to hear what was 


es, ſaid of him, and how people ſtood affected. He over- 
the heard this ſailor once finding fault with the Turkiſh 
avs ſhips, that they never brought home any prizes, and 
125 ſwore, if he were a captain, he would never come 
it, home without ſome ſhip or other of the infidels. The 
en. very next morning the Grand Signior gave him a ſhip, 
he and ſent him a cruiſing. In a few days after, the 
he captain brought in a bark of Malta, and a Genoeſe gal- 

ley, and in two years time he came to be captain general 
le of the ſea, and at laſt Grand Viſier. He was no ſoon- 
Jes er in his poſt, but he began to think he might do with- 


out the favourite; and to make himſelf neceſfary, he 
promoted a war with the Moſcovites. In order to this, 
he ſet up a tent near the caſtle where the King of Swed- 

en lived. 
There he invited the King to meet him with the new 
Kam of Tartary and the French ambaſſador. The 
R King's 
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King 's misfortunes made him the more ſenſible of the 
indignity, to be ſent for by a ſubject 4 {0 he ordered 
his chancellor Mullern to go in his room: and becauſe 
he did not know but the | urks might offer ſame affront 
to him, and force him to ſomething below his dignity, 
this prince, who carried every part of his conduct into 
extremes, reſolved to keep bis bed during his ſtay at 
Demotica. This he did -tor ten months as if he had 
been ſick. None but the chancellor, Grothuſen, and 
Colonel Dubens ever eat with him. They had no con- 
veniences about them ſince the buſineſs of Bender, ſo 
that their meals were ſerved with little elegance. They 
were forced to wait upon themſelves, and the chan - 
cellor Mullern was cook in ordinary the whole time. 

While Charles kept his bed in this manner, he re- 
ceived news of the deſolation of all his foreign domi. 
nions. 14 L 

General Steinbock, famous for driving the Danes 
from Scania, and, with a parcel of pealants, beating 
all their beſt troops, did ſtill maintain the glory of the 
Suediſh arms. He defended Pomerania, Bremen, and 
the King's poſſeſſions in Germany, as long as he was 
able, but could not hinder the Saxons and Danes united, 
from paſling the Elbe, and beſieging Stade, a ſtrong 
town near that river in the dutchy of Bremen. It was 
bombarded and burnt to aſhes, and the garriſon obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, before Steinbock could come 
into their aſſiſtance. 

He had about twelve thouſand men, and half of 
them were cavalry, with which he- purſued the enemy, 
tho' they were twice his number, and forced them to 
repaſs the Elbe; and came up with them at a place 
called Gadebuſh, near a river of that name, in 
the dutchy of Mecklenbourg, on the 2oth December 
1712. The Saxons and Danes were poſted with a 
marſh before them, and a wc chind; and had all 
advantages both of number and ſituation : for there 
was no coming at them but over the marſh, thro' the 
fire of their artillery. 

Steinbock led on his troops, and advancing in order 


of battle, began one of the moſt bloody engagements 


that had ever happened between thoſe rival _ 
ter 
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After a ſharp encounter of three hours, the Danes and 
Saxons were defeated and left the field. ' 

It was here that a ſon of King Auguſtus by the 
Counteſs de Koniſmarck, known by the name of the 
Count of Saxony, received his firſt rudiments of the 
art of war; 1 mean him that had the honour to be 
choſen Duke of Courland, tho' without ſucceſs, who 
wanted nothing but force to make good the moſt indiſ- 
putable right that any man can have to dominion, which 
is the unanimous conſent of a people. He commanded 
a regiment at Gadebuſh, and had a horſe killed under 
him. I have heard him ſay, that all the Swedes main 
tained their ranks, and even when the day was decided, 
and their enemies dead at their feet, not one of thoſe 
brave ſoldiers durſt ſtoop to ſtrip them, till prayers were 
over in the field of battle: they were ſo very exact in 
obſerving that ſtrict diſcipline their King had always 
uled them to. 

After this victory, Steinbock could not but remem- 
ber how the Danes had reduced Stade to aſhes ; and re- 
ſolved to be revenged upon Altena, a town belonging. 
to the King of Denmark. Altena is below Hamburgh 
upon the river Elbe, which brings up large veſſels thi- 
ther. The King of Denmark had granted to it great pri- 
vileges, with an intention to make it a place of conſider- 
able trade. With this encouragement, the people had ſo 
much improved their trade and increaſed their riches, 
as to make the Hamburghers jealous of their growing 
wealth, and begin to wiſh their deſtruction. When 
Steinbock came in fight of the place, he ſent a trumpet 
to bid them evacuate it with their effects, for he was 
reſolved to deftroy their town immediately. 

The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his 
feet, and offered him a ranſom of a hundred thouſand 
crowns. Steinbock demanded twice the ſum. They 
begged they might have time to ſend to their corre- 
ſpondents at Hamburgh, and promiſed he ſhould have 
it by the next day. The general told them if they did 
not pay it preſently, he would burn the town about 
their ears. 

The ſoldiers were in the ſuburbs ready with thei 
torches; and the town had no defence but a poo 
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wooden gate and a dry ditch ; ſo that they were forced 
to fly at midnight. It was on the gth of January 1713. 
The ſeaſon was extremely cold and a violent north wind 


helped to ſpread the flames, and to increaſe the ſuffer. ' 


ings of the people expoſed in the open fields. Men 
and women loaded with their goods, went weeping and 
lamenting thro' the ſnow. Bed-rid old people were 
carried by the young upon their ſhoulders. Women 
newly brought to bed eſcaped with their infants to die 
of cold upon the road, in fight of their country that 
was all in flames. The Swedes ſet fire to the town, be. 
fore the people were well got out of it. It burnt from 
midnight till about ten in the morning. The houſes 
being moſt of timber were eaſily conſumed, ſo that 
by morning there was ſcarce any fign remaining of a 
town. 

The aged, the ſick, and women of tender con- 
ſtitutions, who had lodged upon the ice while their 


houſes were burning, came to Hamburgh, and begged 


they might be let in to. ſave their lives : but were re- 
fuſed, becauſe Altena had been viſited with ſome in- 
fectious diltempers, and the inhabitants of Altena were 
not in ſuch eſteem with the Hamburghers, as to induce 
them to; expoſe themſelves to the infection of that un- 
fortunate people by admitting them into the city. Thus 
moſt ot theſe poor wretches died under the walls, calling 
heaven to wittieſs the barbarity of the Swedes, and 
more inhuman Hamburghers. 

Ali Germany was ſcandalized at this proceeding, 
The miniſters and generals of Poland and — 
wrote to Steinbock, complaining of his eruelty, which 
being done without neceſſity, could have no excuſe, but 
muſt ſet God and man againſt him. 

His anſwer was, I hat he had never carried things 
4 to theſe extremities, if it were not to deter his ma- 
« ſter's enemies from making war for the future like 
* barbarians, and to teach them ſome regard to the 
« law of nations: adding, that they had filled Pome- 
<« rania with their cruelties, and when they had ruined 
e that beautiful country, they fold a hundred thoufand 
people to the Turks; that his torches at Altena were 


« had 


* no more than juſt repriſals for the red hot bullets they 
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« had uſed at Stade: that war was not the theatre of 
« moderation and lenity: that neither Louis XIV. 
« who allowed the burning of the palatinate; nor 
„ Turenne who.had laid it in aſhes; nor thoſe who 
« had followed and exceeded his example ſince, were 
« ever thought to be more barbarous than other men; 
« and if there was any blame in ſuch things, it muſt 
« lye r. the Moſcovites, the Danes and Saxons, who 
6 had {et him the example.“ $2165 134 £4 1-2 Wa 
On theſe terms of violence the Swedes and their ene- 
mies acted againſt each other; and if. Charles could 
but have appeared then in Pomerania, he might poſſi» 
bly have..retrieved his former fortune.  His%armies, 
tho' they wanted his preſence among them, were yet 
aQed by his ſpirit; but the abſence of the chief has a 
fatal influence on military affairs, and prevents the right 
improvement of conqueſt. So that Steinbock loſt by 
piece-meal all he had gained in thoſe great actions 
which at a better ſeaſon might have been deciſive. | 
With all his ſucceſſes, it was not in his power to pre- 
vent the Moſcovites, the Saxons and Danes-from join- 
ing: they ſeized his quarters; and he loſt ſeveral of 
his men in little ſkirmiſhes: two thouſand of them 
were drowned in the Eider, as they were going to-their 
winter quarters in Holſtein: and theſe were loſſes not 
to be recovered in a country where -he was ſurrounded- 
on all ſides by potent enemies. | | 360721 
Frederick Duke of Holſtein, was then but twelve- 
years old; he was nephew to the King of Sweden, and 
ſon of that Duke who was killed at the battle of Cliſau. 
His uncle the biſhop of Lubeck, under the name of ad- 
miniſtrator, governed this unhappy country which its 
ſovereigns have very ſeldom poſſeſſed in peace. The 
biſhop, who was anxious to avert war from the domi- 
nions of his pupil, 'was willing to preſerve the appearance 
of a neutrality, but it was impoſſible to remain neuter 
between an army of the King of Sweden, whom the 
Duke of Holſtein might hope to ſucceed, and that of the 
allies which was juſt upon the point to invade them. 
Count Steinbock being hardly preſſed, and in no 
condition to keep the field, demanded of the biſhop to 
admit him into the caſtle of Toningen, who was now. 
#20 R 3 b reduced 
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reduced either to venture the loſs of all the Swediſh for. 
ces, or the conſequences of the Danes reſentment, in 
caſe he ſhould aſſiſt them. 

So he had recourſe to art, the mean and dangerous 
refuge of weak minds, and ordered Wolf the governor 
to receive the Swediſh troops, but never to ſay any thing 
of ſuch an order from him. Steinbock was alſo ſworn 
to keep it ſecret. | 

Wolf was to take the blame of all upoft himſelf, as ha- 
_y diſobeyed his maſter's orders. But Steinbock, the 
Duke, and all his country, paid dear for his contrivance. 
The Czar, with the Kings of Denmark and Pruſſa, 
blocked up Tonningen : and this little army was diſap- 
pointed of proviſions by a fatality which attended the 
affairs of Sweden thro' the courſe of this whole war. 

Steinbock was forced at laſt to ſurrender himſelf a 
priſoner to the King of Denmark on the 17th of March 
1713, and thus was the army ſcattered that had won the 
famous battles of Helſimbourg and Gadebuſh, under 
a general of mighty hopes; and the King of Denmark 
had this ſatisfaction, that he had now in his hands the 
very man who had ſtopped the progreſs of his arms, and 
reduced his town of Altena, to aſhes. Steinbock, when 
he evacuated Tonningen, told the King that he got in 
thither by ſtratagem, and that he had deceived the go- 
vernor. This officer ſwore to the ſame effect: chooſing 
rather the ſhame of having been ſurprized, than to be- 
tray his maſter's ſecret. | 

The Duke of Holſtein and the biſhop, who was the 
adminiſtrator, proteſted they had faithfully preſerved 
a neutrality ; and begged the mediation of the King of 
Pruſſia and Elector of Hanover. But all their artifices 
were in vain without a better force ; for the King of 
Denmark, with his own army and the Czar's, ſome- 
time after beſieged Wolf in Tonningen, who ſurrender- 
ed, and at laſt confeſſed the ſecret, which the Danes 
had r ore than ſuſpected all along. 

This furniſhed a pretence for the Dane to ſeize the Nuke 
of Holſtein's country, and he has taken care to keep the 
greateſt part of it ever ſince. But tho' he was ſo ſevere 
to tie Duke, his treatment of Steinbock was much other- 


wiſe, and ſhewed, that kings fometimes conſider their 


intereſts 
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intereſts rather than revenge. The incendiary of Altena 
was ſuffered to go free in Copenhagen on parole; and 
the King affected a more than ordinary civility to him, 
till endeavouring to eſcape he was ſeized and proved 

uilty of the breach of his parole. Then he was con- 
— cloſe, and forced to aſk the King's pardon, which 
he ſoon obtained, | 

Pomerania, all but Straelſund, the iſle of Rugen, and 
ſome neighbouring places, being defenceleſs, became a 
prey to the allies, and was ſequeſtered in the hands of 
the King of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled with Daniſh gar- 
riſons. At the ſame time the Moſcovites over-ran all 
Finland, and beat the Swedes, who were quite out of 
heart; and being much inferior to their foes in number, 
had no longer the ſuperiority over them in valour. 

To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the King was 
ſtill reſolved to ſtay at Demotica, and fed himſelf with 
the vain expectation of aſſiſtance from the Turks. 

The Viſier, Ibrahim Molla, who had been ſo obſti- 
nately bent upou a war with the Moſcovites in oppoſition 
to the favourite, was ſtrangled between two doors. 

And now the place of Viſier was become ſo dan- 
gerous, that none dared to take it: however, when it 
had been vacant for about fix months, Ali Coumourgi 
the favourite was preferred to it. The King of Sweden 
loſt all hopes, for he knew'Coumourgi would never 
befriend him farther than for his own ends. | 

He had been buried here in oblivion and inactivity 
for about eleven months ; which following cloſe upon 
the moſt violent exerciſe, made that illne(s real, which 
before was but feigned, In Europe they verily thought him 
dead ; and the regency, which he ſettled when he left 
Stockholm, hearing nothing from him, the ſenate wait- 
ed on the Princeſs Ulric Eleonora to defire ſhe would 
take the regency in her brother's abſence. She ac- 
cordingly accepted of it; but finding the ſenate had a 
mind to force her to a peace with the Czar and Dan- 
mark, that on every ſide were falling upon Sweden, 
which ſhe knew the King would never ratify, ſhe reſigned 
the regency, and wrote him a full account of the matter 
to Turky. 

| The 
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The King received her letters at Demotica, and thoſe 
deſpotic notions which he had early imbibed, made him 
quite forget that ever Sweden had been a free ſtate, or 
that the ſenate uſed to ſhare in the government of it 
with their former kings. ak Ys 4. 5 
He looked upon them all as ſervants that took upon 
them to govern the family in their maſter's abſence; and 


wrote them word, if that were what they wanted, he 
would ſend them one of his boots, to which they might 


apply for orders. 

Wherefore te prevent any attempts in Sweden againſt 
his, authority, 
hoping nothing more now from the Ottomans, but de- 


32 only on himſelf, he ſignified to the Grand Viſier 
i 


$ defire-to be gone, by the way of Germany. 
Deſalleurs, the French ambaſſador, who tranſacted 


all the affairs of Sweden, made the propoſal. Well, 


ſays the Viſier, did not I tell you, that the King of Sqweden 
evould be glad to go before the year wwas at an end I Tell him, he 


may uſe his pleaſure ; but let bim reſalve, and fix his. day, 
that we may have no mare trouble with him, as we had at 


Bender 


Count Deſalleurs, took care to ſoften theſe expreſſions 
when he told the King. So the day was ſet; and. 
Charles before he went was willing to make a figure as: 


a king notwithſtanding the wretched condition he was 
in. e made Grothuſen his ambaſſador extraordinary, 
and ſent him in form to take his leave at Conſtantinople, 
with a train of fourſcore perſons richly dreſſed. 

But the embaſſy was not half ſo ſplendid, as the ſhiſts 
were mortifying to which he was put to furniſh the ex- 
pence of it. | 

Monſieur Deſalleurs lent the King forty thouſand 
crowns. Grothuſen by his agents at Conſtantinople, bor- 
rowed at the rate of fifty per cent. a thouſand crowns of 
a Jew, of an Engliſh merchant two hundred piſtols, and 
a thouſand livres of a Turk. 


Thus they got ſufficient to enable them to act the | 


ſplendid farce of the Swediſh embaſſy. At the Porte 
Grothuſen had all the honours that were ever paid to 


ambaſſadors extraordinary upon their day of — 


_—— 4 


- 


td that he might defend his country; 
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All this was done with a view to get money out of the 
Grand Viſier; but that miniſter was inexorable. 

Grothuſen made a propoſal to borrow a million of the 
Porte. But the Viſier replied coldly, © that his ma- 
« ſter knew how to give when he had a mind, but it 
« was below him ever to lend; that the King ſhould 
„ have all things proper for his journey, and in a man- 
« ner becoming him who gave it; and that perhaps the 
« Porte might make him ſame preſent in gold, but he 
« would not have him expect it.” 

On the firſt of October 1714 the King began his jour- 
ney. A Capigi Baſha with fix Chiaoux, went to attend 


him from the caſtle of Demirtaſh, whether he had re-- 


moved a few days hefore. The preſegtsthey brought him 


from the Grand Signior were, a large tent of ſcarlet im- 
broidered with gold, a ſabre, the handle of which was. 


ſet with Jewels, eight beautiful Arabian horſes, with fine 
ſaddles and ſtirrups of maſſive filver. It is not below an hi- 
ſtorian to tell, that the Arabian groom, who took care of 


the horſes, gave the King an account of their genealogy; 


it being the cuſtom there to take more notice of the pe- 


digree of the horſes than of men: which is not ſo un- 
reaſonable, becauſe if we are careful of the breed, thoſe 


animals are never known to degenerate. 

The convoy conſtiſted of — — carriages, loaden 
with all ſorts of proviſion, and three hundred horſe. 
The Capigi Baſha, knowing that ſeveral Turks had ad- 
vanced money to the King's attendants at exceſſive inter- 
elt, ſaid, ** that as uſury was forbidden by the law of 


„ Mahomet, he deſired his Majeity to ſett'e the debts in 


« ſuch a manner, that his reſident at Conſtantinople 
« ſhould only pay the principal” No, ſays the King, 
« if any of my people have given notes for an hundred 
„ crowns, I will pay them though they had but ten 
from the lender”. 

He made a propoſal to the creditors to follow him, 


promiſing payment of all their debts and charges. A 


great many of them went to Sweden; and Grothuſen 
was ordered to ſee them paid. 


The Turks, to ſhew the more reſpect to their gueſt, 
made but ſhort days journeys. But this he could not 


bear. He got up as uſual, about three in the ä ; 
an 
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and as ſoon as he' was dreſt, he went and called up the 
Capigi and Chiaoux, and ordered them to march in the 
dark. This way of travelling ſuited but ill with the Tyrkiſh 
gravity. and the King was pleaſed to find it ſo, and 
{aid he ſhould be a little even with them for their treat- 
ment of him at Bender. | 

When he came to the Turkiſh frontiers, Staniſlaus 


Was going thence another way into Germany, intending 


to retire into the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, a country that 
borders on the palatinate of the Rhine, and Alſace; 
which, from the time it was united to that crown by 
Chriſtiana's ſucceſſor Charles X. had-belonged to the 
Kings of Sweden. Charles aſſigned to Staniſlaus the 
revenue of this dutchy, which was then reckoned to be 
about ſeventy thouſand crowns. And this was the end 
of ſo many projects and wars, and expectations. Sta · 
niſlaus could and would have made a good agreement 
with Auguſtus, if Charles had not been ſo untractable 
and poſitive; to make him loſe a vaſt eſtate in Poland, 
only that he might preſerve the name of King. 


This prince refided at Deux-Ponts till Charles's death; 


which dutchy falling then to the Palatine family. he retired 
to Wiflembourg, a place belonging to the French in 
Alſace. Upon which M. Sum, envoy from King Au- 
guſtus, making complaint to the Duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, received this remarkable anſwer. 
Sir, let the King your maſter know that France 
«© has ever been a refuge for kings in misfortune.” 
When the King of Sweden came to the German fron- 


tiers, he found the emperor had given orders for his re- 


ception every where with proper ſtate. Wherever har- 
bingers had fixed his route, great preparations were ma- 
king to entertain him; and a world of people came to 
behold the man, whoſe conqueſts and misfortunes, 
whoſe leaſt actions, and even his repoſe, had made fo 
But Charles 
had no inclination to ſo much pomp, or to make a ſhew 
of the priſoner at Bender, and had even formed a re- 
folution never to enter his city of Stockholm, till he had 
retrieved his misfortunes by a more auſpicious turn of at- 


80 


fairs. 
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So diſmiſſing his Turkiſh attendants at Targowitz, 
on the borders of Tranſylvania; he called his people 
together in a yard, and bid them. take no thought for 
him, but make the beſt of their way to Stracliond in 
Pomerania, about three hundred leagues from thence, 
up the Baltic ſea. | 

He took no body with him, but one During, a you 
man, whom he made a colonel afterwards. He part 
chearfully with his officers, leaving them in great con- 
fuſion and concern for him. For a diſguiſe he wore a 
black peruke, under which he tucked his own hair, a 

old laced hat, grey cloaths, and a blue cloke, paſli 
or a German officer, and rid poſt with only Colonel 
During. | 

In al the way he kept clear, as much as he poſſibly 
could, of any place that belonged to his open or con- 
cealed enemies; and ſo by the way of Hungary, Mo- 
ravia, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the Palatinate, 
Weſtphalia and Mecklenburg, he made almoſt the tour 
of Germany, which was farther by half than he need 


have gone. 


Having rid all the firſt day without ſtopping, During 


not being uſed. to ſuch fatigues, fainted away when he 
came to alight. 'The King would not ſtay a moment, 
but aſked During, I bat money he had he ſaid, About 
a thouſand crowns. Give me half, ſays the King, I ſee 
you cannot go on; [I'll go xwithout you. During begged he 
would but ſtay three hours, and he was ſure by that time 
he ſhould be able to go on, and deſired him to conſider 
the danger of going alone. The King would not be 
perſuaded, but made him give him five hundred crowns, 
and called for horſes, During afraid of what might 
happen, bethought himſelf of this contrivance. e 
takes the poſt-maſter aſide: Friend” ſays he, this 1s 
* my couſin, we are going upon buſineſs together, and 
« you ſee he won't ſtay for me but three hours; prithee 
„ give him the worſt horſe you have; and let me have 
« a poſt chaiſe, or ſome ſuch thing.” % 
He put a couple of ducats in the man's hand, and was 
obeyed punctually; ſo the King had a horſe that was 
both lame and reſty. Away he went about ten at night, 


through the ſnow, and wind, and rain, His fellow-tra- 
veller, 
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yeller, after a few hours reſt, ſet out again in a chaiſe with And 
very good horſes. About break of day he overtook the rene 
King, with his horſe tired, and walking towards the his « 
next ſtage. | E 
Then he was forced to get in with During, and ſlept wha' 
upon the ſtraw, and afterwards they never ſtopped, but T 
went on, on horſeback all day, and ſleeping in a chaiſe Eng 
all nighr. This 
Thus, in ſixteen days riding, and often in danger of that 
being taken, he came at laſt upon the 21 ſt of November Oxfe 
1714, to the gates of Straelſund, about one in the morn- a mz 

ing. the 
The King ſaid, he was a courier from the King in perſi 
Turkey, and muſt ſpeak immediately with General XIV 
 Duker the governor. The centinel told him, it was other 
too late, the governor was abed, and he muſt ſtay till Pl 
day- light. reign 
The King ſaid it was an affair of conſequence; and The 
declared if he did not go directly and awake the gover- was | 
nor, they ſhould all be hanged in the morning. At laſt want 
a ſerjeant went and called the governor; and Duker cour 
thinking it might be ſome general officer, ordered the Qu 
— to be opened, and the courier was brought up to by he 
is chamber. Her 


Duker rubbing his eyes, aſked, + What news of his birth 
« Majeſty ?” The King took him by the ſhoulder, in Et 
What, ſays he, Duker, have my beſt ſubjects forgot ſettle 


me ? the general could ſcarce believe his eyes, and his p 
jumping out of bed, embraced his maſter's knees with Elect 
tears of joy. The news was all over the town in an in- King 
ſtant. Every body got up; the ſoldiers came about Elect: 
the governor's houſe. The ſtreets were full of people, daup| 
afking if the news were true? The windows were illu- parliz 
minated, the conduits ran with: wine, and the artillery Bei 
fired. peopl 
However, the King was put to bed, which was more where 
than he had been for ſixteen days; they were forced to himſe 
cut off his boots, his legs were fo ſwollen with the fa- Engla 
tigue. He had neither linnen nor cloaths ; and they his C 
provided in hafte whatever they could find to fit him. viſit | 
hen he had ſlept ſome hours, the firſt thing he did thing! 
was to review his troops, and examine the fortifications. as a r 


And 
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And that very day he ſent out orders into all parts for 
renewing the war with more vigour than ever againſt all 
his enemies. 
Europe was now in a condition very different from 
what it was when King Charles left it in 1709. | 
The war was over in the ſouth, between Germany, 


England, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 


This general — — was owing to ſome private quarrels 
that happened in the court of England. The Earl of 
Oxford, an able miniſter, and the Lord Bolingbroke, 
a man of the fineſt wit and parts of the age, had got 
the better of the famous Duke of Marlborough, and 
perſuaded Queen Anne to make a peace with Louis 
XIV. France, being well with England, brought the 
other powers quickly to an accommodation. 

Philip the Vth. grandſon to Louis XIV. began to 
reign in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The Emperor, being maſter of Naples and Flanders, 
was firmly ſettled in his vaſt dominions. Louis XI\, 
wanted nothing-more than that he might finiſh his long 
courſe in peace. 8 


Queen Anne of England died in Aug. 1714. hated 


by half her people for giving peace to ſo many nations. 


Her B James Stuart, an unhappy prince, at his 
birth almoſt excluded from the throne; not appearing 
in England to claim the ſucceſſion, which in order to 
ſettle on him, new laws would have been made in caſe 
his party there could have prevailed ; George the firſt, 
Elector of Hanover, was unanimouſly acknowledged 
King of Great-Britain: the throne coming to this 
Elector, not by right of blood, tho' deſcended from a 
daughter of James the firſt, but by virtue of an act of 
parliament. 

Being in years when he wascalled to reign over a 
people whoſe language he did not underitand, and 
where every thing was ſtrange to him, he looked upon 
himſelf rather as Ele&or; of Hanover than as King of 
England. And his great ambition Was to aggrandize 
his German dominions. He ent over every year to 
viſit his ſubjects there, who : adored him. In other 
things, he was better pleaſed with what he could enjoy 
as a man than as a king. The pride of majeily was 


what 
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what he hated : and his delight was to -converſe in fon 
- great familiarity with a few old courtiers. He was not the 
the king that made the greateſt figure in Europe ; but 0 
he was one of the wiſeſt and perhaps the only one who to b 
could taſte upon a throne the pleaſures of friendſhip his 
and a private li fe. | Kin 
Theſe were the chief princes; and this the fituation thre 

of the ſouth of Europe. Thi 
The alterations in the north were of another nature; was 

the kings there were at war, united all againſt the King of 
of — „ any 
Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the crown of Po- 1 
land by the aſſiſtance of the Czar, and with conſent of forn 
the Emperor: Queen Anne, and the ſtates-general, who his 
tho' guarantees for the treaty of Alranſtaadt in Charles“ wha 
better days, thought no more of their obligations that to n 
way, when they found there was nothing more to fear gria, 
from him. | that 
But Auguſtus was not quite ſo eaſy in his throne, ſubj 
His people's fears of arbitrary power returned with their Pt 
king, and they were all in arms to make him ſubmit to not 
the pacta corventa, which is a ſolemn contract between him! 
the king'and them ; ſeeming to have called him home thirt 
for nothing elſe: but to make war upon him. In the H 
beginning of theſe troubles not a ſyllable was ſaid of Was 
Staniſlaus, his party in all appearance being come to pilot 
nothing, and they remembered no more of the King of diflic 
Sweden than as of a torrent, which for a while had ocea 
borne down all before it. ſailo 


Pultowa, and the abſence of Charles, by which Sta- deſig 
niſlaus fell, occafianed alſo the Duke of Holſtein's fall, had 


who, being Charles's nephew, was diſpoſſeſſed of his at ſe 
dominions by the King of Denmark. The King of himſ 
Sweden had a love for the father, and was greatly con- V 
cerned at his ſon's loſſes: beſides, as he never did any him, 
thing but for glory, the fall of princes which himſelf conq 
had ſet up, was full as grievous to him as all his own this ] 
loſſes. | \ iflanc 
Of that he loſt, every one was catching what he holm 
could. Frederick William, the new King of Pruſſia, H. 
who ſeemed as mach inclined to war as ever his father July 
was to peace, took Stetin and a part of Pomerania for tica. 


four 
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four hundred thouſand crowns, which he advanced to 
the King of Denmark and the Czar. 

George, the EleQtor of Hanover, who-was juſt come 
to be King of England, had likeways- ſequettered into - 
his hands the duchy of Bremen and Verden, which the 
King of Denmark had ailigned to him as a depoſit for 
threeſcore thouſand piſtoles which he lent that Prince. 
Thus they diſpoſed of Charles's ſpoils ; and whoever 
was poſſeſſed of them as pledges, became, by the courſe. 
of their own intereſts, as dangerous enemies to him as. 
any of thoſe who took them from him. 

Lhe Czar indeed was moſt of all to be feared. His 
former defeats, his victories, nay, his very faults, with 
his diligence to learn, and care to teach his ſubjects. 
what he learnt, and his inceſſant labours, contributed 
to make him & very great man. Riga, Livonia, In- 
gria, Carelia, part of Finland, and all the countries 
that had been won by Charles's anceſtors, were now 
ſubje& to the Moſcovite. 

Peter Alexiowitz, who but twenty years before had 
not ſo much as a fingle veſſel on the Baltic, had made 
himſelf maſter of hoe ſeas, with a fleet of no leſs than 
thirty ſhips of the line. TIT; 

He built one of theſe ſhips with his own hands, and. 
was the beſt carpenter, the. beſt admiral, and the beſt. 
pilot in all the north. He himſelf had ſounded every 
difficult paſſage from the gulph of Bothnia, quite to the 
ocean. And having joined the labours of a common 
ſailor to the experiments of a philoſopher, and the noble. 
deſigns of a great emperor ; by his many victories, he 
had paſſed through all the degrees that could make him 
at ſea a ſkilful admiral, as he had done before to make 
himſelf a general at land. 

While Prince Gallicſin, a general bred up under 
him, and the beſt at aſſiſting his deſigns, compleated the 
conqueſt of Finland, took Vaſa, and beat the Swedes : 
this Emperor put to ſea to make a deſcent on. Alan, an 
_ in the Baltic about twelve leagues from Stock- 

olm. 

He went upon this expedition in the beginning of 
July 1714. while his rival Charles was in bed at Demo- 
tica. He embarked at Cm a harbour * 

a 2 
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had built a few years before about four miles from Pe. 
terſbourg. The harbour, the fleet, the officers and 
ſailors, were all the work of his own hands; and be 
could look on nothing but what he had in a mianner 
himſelf created. 

The Ruſſian fleet came to the heights of Alan on the 
15th of July, conſiſting of thirty ſhips of the line, four- 
ſcore galleys, and a hundred half galleys, with 20000 
ſoldiers. Admiral Apraxin was commander, and the 
Emperor was rear-admiral. The Swediſh fleet came 
up with them on the 16th, commanded by Vice Admi- 
ral Erinchild, not ſo ſtrong by two thirds. They 
fought however for three hours. The Czar attacked the 
admiral, and took her after a ſharp engagement, 

The ſame. day he landed ſixteen thouſand men at 
Aland, and took a great many Sweduh, ſoldiers who 
could not get aboard the fleet, and carried them off 
priſoners in his own ſhips. Then he returned to Cron- 
ſlot, with Erinchild's ſhip, and three leſſer ones, a fri- 
gate and fix galleys that he had taken. 

From Cronſlot he went on to Peterſbourg, followed 
by his victorious fleet, and the ſhips he had taken. He 
was received with a triple diſcharge of 150 cannon. 
Then he made his triumphant entry, which pleaſed him 
more than that at Moſcow, as being in his favourite city, 
where but ten years before there was not ſo much as a 
ſhed, and that had in it now no leſs than four and thir- 
ty thouſand five hundred houſes: being himſelf at the 
head of a victorious navy, of the firſt Ruſſian fleet that 
ever was ſeen in the Baltic, and among a people who 
before his time had never known what a fleet was. 

At Peterſbourg the ceremonies were much the ſame 
as thoſe which before had graced the triumph of Moſ- 
cow ; the Swediſh vice-admiral was the beſt of the ſhew. 
Peter Alexiowitz appeared as rear-admiral, and a 
Ruſſian nobleman, one Romanodowſky, that repre- 
ſented the Czar upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions, was ſeated 
upon a throne with twelve ſenators about him. The 
rear-admiral preſented him a relation of his victories, 
and was thereupon made vice-admiral in conſideration 
of his ſervices. An odd ceremony, but which is not a- 
miſs in a country where military ſubordinations were 

| part 
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part of the novelties which the Czar had introduced a- 
mong them. | * 

The Emperor of Moſcovy being thus victorious over 
the Swedes by ſea and land, and having helped to 
chaſe them out of Poland, was maſter there in his turn. 
He made himſelf a mediator between the King and the 
republic, an honour perhaps equal to that of ſetting up 
a king. The fortune and figure which Charles uſed to 
make were now the Czar's, who really made a better 
uſe of thoſe advantages, for his ſucceſſes were always for 
the benefit of his country. If he took a town, the in- 
duſtry of the artiſans was all transferred to Peterſbourg. 
The manufaQures, arts and ſciences of any place he 
took, he carried home to enrich and poliſh his own coun- 
try : ſo that he had certainly the beſt excuſe that can 
be made for any conqueror. 

But Sweden had loſt all her foreign provinces and 
had neither trade, nor money, nor credit ; her veteran 
troops who were once ſo formidable, were either killed 
or died for want. Above one hundred thouſand Swedes 
were ſlaves in the vaſt dominions of Moſcovy ; and al- 
moſt as many more were ſold to the Turks and Tartars. 
The very ſpecies of men was viſibly decayed in the coun- 
try ; but notwithſtanding all this, their hopes revived 
as ſoon as ever they heard their King was come to 
Straelſund. l 

Such ſtrong impreſſions of admiration and reſpect 
reigned in the hearts of all his ſubjects, that multitudes 
of young people came out of all parts of the country, 
and offered themſelves to be liſted, tho' there were not 
hands enough at home to — the land. | 

, : 3 


The End of the Seventh Book. 
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| Charles marries his Hilter to the Prince of Heſſe, He is be> 


 fieged at Straelſund, and eſcapes to Saueden. The pra- 

. ices of Baron Goerts his firſt minifler. Schemes for a 

reconciliation with the Czar, and of a deſcent into Eng- 
land. Charles befieges Frederickſhall in Norway. I. 
killed. His character. Goerts beheaded. 


\ HE King, during theſe preparations, gave his 
| only ſurviving ſiſter Ulrica Eleonora in marriage 
to Frederick Prince of Heſſe Caſſel. , 
The queen dowager, grandmother of Charles the 
XIIth and the princeſs, at fourſcore years of age, 
aſſiſt ed at the ceremony, on the 4th of April, 1715. in 
the palace of Stockholm, and died ſoon after. 

This marriage was not honoured with the King's 
preſence, who was now buſy in finiſhing the fortifica- 
tions of Straelſund, a place of great importance, which 
was in danger from the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia. 
However he made his brother-in-law generaliflimo of all 
his forces in Sweden. This Prince had ſerved the 


| Pates-general in the French war: and was eſteemed a 


good general. which contributed not a little to facilitate 
his marriage with Charles's ſiſter, 
Misfortunes 
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Misfortunes now come on as faft as once his victories 
had done. In June 1715. the King of England's 
German forces, with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the 
ſtrong town of Wiſmar. The Danes, the Pruſſians and 
the Saxons, to the number of ſix and thirty thouſand, 
marched in a body to Straelſund, in order to form the 
fiege. Not far from Straelſund five Swediſh ſhips were 


ſank by the Danes and Pruflians. The Czar kept the 


Baltic with twenty large men of war-and one hundred 
and fifty tranſports, that had” thirty thouſand men 
aboard. He threatened a deſcent on Sweden, appear- 
ing on the coaſt of Helſinbourg and Stockholm by turns, 
Al Sweden was in arms upon the coaſts expecting an 
invaſion. His land forces were chafing the Swedes 
from all the places they poſſeſſed in Finland towards the 
gulph of Bothnia. But he attempted nothing farther. 
At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Po- 
merania, and paſling by Stetin falls into the Baltic, 
there is a little iſland called Uſedom. 5 
Its ſituation makes it a place of vaſt importance; ſor 
it commands the Oder both on the right and left, and 
whoever has it is maſter of the navigation of that river. 
The King of Pruſſia had diſlodged the Swedes from 
thence, keeping that as well as Stetin in his hands, and 
ſaid, he did it purely for the ſake of peace. The 
Swedes however had retaken Uſedom, in May 1715, 
and held two forts there, one called Suine, upon a 
branch of the Oder of that name, the other Penamondre, 
of greater conſequence, upon another part of the river. 
e forts and indeed all the ifland were manned with 
but 250 Pomeranians, commanded by an old Swediſh 
officer named Duſlep or Duſlerp, a man who well de- 
ſerves to be remembered. | 
On the 4th of Auguſt, the King of Pruſſia ſent 1500 
foot and 800 dragoons into the iſland. They landed 
without oppoſition on the ſide of Suine, which fort the 
Swediſh officer had left, being a place of leaſt impor- 
tance, and unwilling to divide his little company, he 


retired with them into the caſtle of Penamondre, reſol- 


ving to hold out to the laſt extremity. 
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So they were forced to make a ſiege in all the forms. 
They ſhipped artillery at Stetin, and ſent in a reinforce- 
ment of 1000 Pruſſian foot and 400 horſe. On the 
18th they opened the trenches in two places, and played 
a briſk battery of cannon and mortars. In the time 
of the fiege, a Swediſh ſoldier ſent privately with a letter 

from Charles, found means to land on the iſland, and 
ſlipt into Penamondre. He gave the letter to the com- 
mander, which was in theſe words. | 


O. not fire till the enemy comes to the brink of the 
foſſe: fand on your defence till the laſt drop of blood. 

4 commend you to your good fortune. 
CHARLES, 


Duſlerp having read the note, reſolved to obey and 
die, as he was ordered, to ſerve his Maſter. The 22d, 
by break of day the aſſault was given. The beſieged 
made their fire as directed, and killed abundance ; but 
the foe was full, the breach large, and the beſiegers too 
numerous. 'They entered in two different places at 
once. 'The commander now thought he had nothing | 
more to do than obey his orders, and fell his life dear: N 


he abandoned the breaches, intrenched his little com- flu. 
pany, who had all honour and courage enough to go thc 
with him, and placed them ſo that they ſhould not be on 
ſurrounded. The enemy came on, wondering he would ha 
not aſk for quarters. But he fought a whole hour, and wa 
when he had loſt half his ſoldiers, was killed at laſt with to 
his lieutenant and his major. There were then a hun- an: 
dred men left, and one officer, who aſked their lives, A 
and were taken priſoners. In the commander's pocket tre 
they found his maſter's letter, which was carried to the Sir 
King of Pruſſia. ; {er 
* At the time when Charles ſuſtained the loſs of Uſe- Wa 
dom, and the neighbouring iſtands, which were quickly ſe 
taken, while Wiſmar was ready to ſurrender, and Sweden the 
had no longer any fleet but was reduced to the utmoſt no 


danger, he himſelf was in Straelſund, beſieged by ſix and 

thirty thouſand men. 4: 

Straelſund, a town famous over Europe for the fiege 

the King of Sweden ſuſtained there, is one of the w_—_ 
c 
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eſt places in Pomerania. It is built between the Baltic 
and the lake of Franken, near the ſtreights of Gella. 
There is no way to it at land but by a narrow cauſe- way, 
defended by a citadel, and fortifications that were once 
thought inacceſſible. There was in it a garriſon of 
9900 men, and more than all, the King of Sweden 

imſelf. The Kings of Denmark and Pruſſia beſieged 
it with an army of 36000 men, conſiſting of Pruſſians, 
Danes, and Saxons, 

The honour of beſieging Charles was ſo engaging a 
motive to them, that they ſurmounted all obſtacles, and 
the trenches were opened in the night between the 19th 
and 20th of October 1715. 

-The King of Sweden ſaid at firſt, he wondered how 
any place well manned and fortified could poſſibly be 
taken. Not but he had taken. many towns himſelf in 
the courſe of his victories, but never any one by regular 
attack. It was the terror of his arms that gained them. 
Befides, he never judged of others by himſelf, nor made 
a proper account of his enemies. The beſiegers car- 
ried on their works with great vigour, in which they- 
were ſtrangely aſſiſted by an uncommon accident. 

It is well known that the Baltic has no flux and re- 
flux. And the entrenchment that covered the town was 
thought impracticable, having an unpaſſable marſh up- 
on the welt, and the ſea to the eaſt. Never any one 
had obſerved before, that in a ſtrong weſterly wind the 
waves of the Baltic do roll back in ſuch a manner as 
to leave but three feet water under the retrenchment, 
and they always took it to be here conſiderably deep. 
A ſoldier happening to fall from the top of the re- 
trenchment, was ſurprized to find a bottom, and ima- | 
gined that diſcovery would make his fortune. He de- 
ſerted, and went to Count Wakerbath's quarters, who 
was general of the Saxon forces, telling him that the 
ſea was fordable, and that it would be eaſy to carry 
the Swedes retrenchments. The King of Pruſha was 
not wanting to improve the hint. 

The next night the wind being ſtill at weſt, Lieute- 
nant Colonel' Koppen went into the water with 1800 
men, 2000 advanced at the ſame time upor the cauſe- 


way that led to the intrenchments: all the * ar- 
ery 
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tillery fired and the Pruſſians and Danes gave an alarm 
on the other ſide. * 

The Swedes were confident they could deal with 
thoſe who according to all appearance came on fo raſhly 
by the cauſe-way; but Koppen with his 1800 men en- 
tered the fortification from the ſea ſo that they could 
make no head; and the poſt was carried after a prodi- 
gious {laughter. Some of the Swedes retired into the 
town, but the beſiegers followed them, and ſome got 
in with thoſe that fled. Two officers, and four of the 
Saxon ſoldiers, were got upon the draw-bridge ; but 
the Swedes had juſt time enough to raiſe it, and took 
the men, and ſo for that time the town was ſaved. 

They found four and twenty pieces of cannon upon 
the retrenchment, which they turned againſt the town. 


The fiege after this ſucceſs was carried on with all poſſi - 


ble eagerneſs, and the town was cannonaded and bom- 
barded without remiſſion. 

Over againſt Staelſund, upon the Baltic, is the 
iſland of Rugen, which ſerves for a defence to this 
Place, whither the garriſon and people could retire upon 
occaſion, if they had but boats. This iſland was of 
great conſequence to Charles; for he knew if once the 
enemy were maſters of it, he ſhould ſoon be inveſted 


both by ſea and land, and probably buried in the ruins | 


of Straelſund, or elſe be a priſoner to thoſe whom he 
had before ſo much deſpiſed, and treated with ſuch ſe- 
verity. However, the ill ſtate of his affairs had not 
allowed him to ſend a ſufficient garriſon to Rugen, there 
being no more than two thouſand regular troops in all 
upon the iſland. 

The enemy had been for three months making all 
proper diſpoſitions for a deſcent thither, which was very 
difficult; but having built boats for the purpoſe, the 
Prince of Anhult, by the favour of good weather, 
landed at laſt 12,000 men upon the place on the 15th 
of November. 

That very day the King had been defending an out- 
work for three hours, and coming back very much fa- 
tigued, he was told that the Danes and Pruſſians were 
in Rugen. It was eight o'clock at night, and he went 

irectly in a fiſher-boat with Poniatoſky, Grothuſen, 
During 
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During and Dardoff, and by nine he got to the iſland, 
He joined his two thouſand men, who were entrench · 
ed near a little haven about three leagues from where the 
enemy had landed. He marched, with them at mid- 
night in great ſilence. The Prince of Anhalt had al- 
ready entrenched his troops, with a caution that ſeemed 
unneceſſary. His officers expected nothing in the night, 
and thought Charles was at Straelſund. But the Prince, 
who knew what Charles was capable of attempting, 
ordered a deep / to be ſunk with chevaux de friſe up- 
on the edge of it, and took as much precaution as if he 
had to do with an army of ſuperior force. X 

At two in the morning Charles came to the enemy's 
camp, without making the leaſt noiſe. His ſoldiers {aid 
to one another, Let us pull up the chevaux de friſe : which 
words were over heard by the centinels ; and the alarm 
being quickly given, the enemies ſtood to their arms. 
The King, taking up the chevaux de friſe, ſees a great 
abe. Ay, ſays he, is it poſſible ? this is more than I ex- 
peed! Not at all diſcouraged, and knowing nothing 
of their numbers, nor they of his, for the night fas 
voured him in that, he reſolved in an inſtant, jumped 
into the ditch, and ſome of the boldeſt with him, and 
all the reſt were quickly after him. The chevaux de friſe 
that were removed, the levelled earth, trunks and 
branches of trees, as they could be found, and the bo- 
dies of the dead who fell by random ſhot, ſerved for fa- 
ſcines. The King, the generals, and the boldeſt of the 

officers and ſoldiers, mounted upon the ſhoulders of o- 
thers as in aſſaults. The fight began in the enemies 
camp; and the vigour of the Swedes put the Danes 
and Pruſſians into great diſorder ; but their numbers be- 
ing too unequal, the Swedes were repulſed in about a 
quarter of an hour, and repaſſed the foſſe. The Prince 
of Anhalt purſued them to the plain, little thinking it 
was Charles who fled before him. The unfortunate 
King rallied his troops in the field, and the fight was 
renewed with equal warmth on both fides. He faw- 
his favourite Grothuſen and General Dardoff fall, and 
one over the laſt in fighting before he was quite dead, 

uring, his companion from Turky to Straelſund, was 
killed before his face. ; 

al 
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In the heat of the battle a Daniſh lieutenant, whoſe 
"name I never could be informed of, knew the King of 
Sweden, and clapping one hand on his ſword, and 
with the other ſeizing him by the hair; Yield yourſelf 
a priſoner, Sir, ſaid he, or I will kill you upon the 
ſpot. Charles drew a piſtol from his belt, and with 
his left hand fired it at the officer, who died of the ſhot 
the next morning. The name of King Charles, which 
the Dane had pronounced, drew a crowd of enemies 
together in a moment, the King was immediately ſur- 
rounded, and received a muſket-ſhot below. his left 
breaſt. The wound, which he only called a contuſion, 
was two fingers deep: the King was then on foot, and 
in the utmoſt danger of being either made a priſoner, 
or ſlain. Count Poniatoſky, at this critical inſtant, 
fought near his Majeſty's perſon. He had already ſa- 
ved the King's life at Pultowa, and had the good for- 
Tune to preſerve him once more in the battle of Rugen, 
and to remount him very ſeaſonably. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland named Al- 
teferra, where there was a fort they were yet maſters 
of. From thence the King returned to Straelſund, ob- 
liged to leave thoſe brave troops who had ſerved him 
fo well in that expedition : and they were all made 
Priſoners of war two days after. 


Among the priſoners was that unfortunate French re- 


giment, the remains of the battle of Hockſted, which 
nad been in the ſervice of King Auguſtus and afterwards 
with the King of Sweden. Moſt of the ſoldiers were 
incorporated into a new regiment belonging to the Prince 
of Anhalt's ſon, who was their fourth maſter. In Rugen 
the commander of this wandering regiment was then the 
famous Count de Villelongue, who had ſo generouſſy 
ventured his life at Adrianople to ſerve King Charles. 
He was taken with his men, and but ill rewarded af- 
terwards for all his ſervices, fatigues, and ſufferings. 
The King, after all theſe prodigies of valour, having 
only weakened himſelf, and continuing to be ſhut up 
in Straelſund, and ready to be taken, was yet the ſame 
as he had been before at Bender; he was ſurprized at 
nothing. All the day he was making ditches and en- 


treuchments behind the walls; and at night he allied 
| | out 
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out upon the enemy. The town however was ſhatter- 
ed miſerably, the bombs fell thick upon the houſes, 
and half the town reduced to aſhes. The inhabitants 
far from repining, were charmed to admiration at their 
maſter, whoſe temperance, fatigues, and courage, a- 
ſtoniſned them beyond expreſſion; they acted as ſol- 
diers under him; following him to the ſallies, and were 
now become as good as another garriſon. 

One day as the King was dictating to a ſecretary 
ſome diſpatches for Sweden, a bomb falling on the 
houſe, came through the roof, and burſt very near his 
room. Part of the floor fell down, but the cloſet where 
the King was being worked into a thick wall, was not 
ſnattered; and by a wonderful good fortune none of the 
ſplinters came in at the door though it was open. In 


this noiſe and confuſion the ſecretary dropped his pen, 


and thought the houſe was coming down. * What ails 
« you, ſays the King very calmly, why don't you write ?” 
The man could only bring out, The bomb, Sir!“ 
« Well; fays the King, and what has that to do with 
« your buſineſs? Go on.” 

An ambaſſador of France was then ſhut up in Strael- 
ſand with the King of Sweden, M. Colbert, Count de 
Croifly, one of the King's lieutenant-generals, and bro- 
ther to the Marquis de Torcy, a famous ſtateſman, re- 
lated to the great Colbert, whoſe name in France will 
be immortal. To fend a man on an embaſly to Charles, 
or into trenches, was much the ſame. The King 
would talk with Croiſſy for hours together, in places of 
the greateſt danger ; while people tell on all fides kill- 
ed by the bombs and cannon, the King having no ſenſe 
of it; and the ambaſſador not caring to ſay any thing, 
to make him chuſe a fitter place to talk of buſineſs. 
Before the ſiege, this miniſter took a deal of pains. to 
make an accommodation between the Kings of Sweden 
and Pruffia : but the latter was too high in his demands, 
and the other would not make any conceſſions. So 
that the Count de Croifly had only this ſatisfaction in 
his embaſſy, to be acquainted intimately with a man of 
his ſingular character. He has often ſlept by him up- 
on the ſame cloke; ſo that by ſharing with him in all his 
dangers and fatigues, We hab very free with _ 
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and Charles was not diſpleaſed with that in any. one he 
liked. He would ſometime ſay to Croiſſy, Veni, male- 
dicamus de Rege. Come, now for a little ſcandal. on the 
King of Sweden. | 
Croiſſy ſtayed in the town till the thirteenth of No- 
vember: and then with the enemy's permiſſion for him 
and his baggage, he took his leave of Charles, whom he 
left among the ruins of. Straelſund, with but one third 
remaining of his garriſon, and in full reſolution to ſtand 
an aſſault. | | 
In four days the enemy made an aſſault upon the 
horn-work, which they took twice, and were as often 
beaten off, The King was always fighting among the 
ranadiers : but at laſt their number prevailing, they 
ER maſters of it. Charles continued in the place 
two days after that. The one and twentieth, he ſtaid 
till midnight upon a little ravelin that was, quite de- 
ſtroyed by the bombs and cannon. The next. day the 
chief officers entreated him to ſtay no longer in a place 
which could not be defended. But to retreat was now 
as dangerous as to ſtay. The Baltic was covered with 
Moſcovite and Daniſh ſhips. In the port of Strael- 
ſund there was a ſmall bark with fails and .oars. The 
extreme danger which made ſuch a retreat glazious, in- 
duced Charles to conſent to it, and he embarked the 
goth of December 1715. at night, with only ten per- 
ſons. They were obliged to break the ice to get out, 
which took them up ſeveral hours before the veſſel 
could make her way. The enemy's admiral had ſtrict 
orders not to let. Charles eſcape from Straelſund, but 
to be ſure to take bim dead or alive. It happened well 
for him, that they were under the wind, and ſo could 
not come near him. But his greateſt danger was in paſ- 
ſing by a place called la Barbette in Rugen, where the 
Danes had fixed a battery of twelve: cannon. hey 
fired upon the King, but the ſailors made all the fail 
they could to get clear of them. Two men were killed 
cloſe by him, and by another ſhot the maſt was ſhatter- 
ed. Through all theſe dangers the King came up with 
two of his ſhips that were cruiſing in the Baltic, and 
the next day Straelſund was ſurrendered, the garriſon 


were made priſoners of war, and the King mr” 0 
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Iſted in Scania, and came to Carleſcroon in a very dif- 
ferent condition from what he had gone in from thence 
fifteen years before in a ſhip of 120 guns to give law 
to all the north. | 

Being ſo near his capital, it was expected he would 
have gone thither after fo-long- abſence. But he @vul# 
not bear to think of that till he had got ſome ſignal 
victories. Beſides, he could not prevail upon himſelf to 
reviſit a people who loved him and whom he was com- 
pelled to oppreſs, in order to defend them againſt their 
enemies. He was only deſirous to ſee his ſiſter, and ſent 
for her to meet him near the lake Weter in Oſtrogo- 
thia. He went poſt with but one to attend him, ſtaid 
a day with her, and came back. 

At Carleſcroon, where he ſtaid the winter, he order- 
ed new levies every where. He thought his ſubjects 
were only born to follow him to war, and he had uſed 
them all to think ſo too. | | 

He liſted many who were but fifteen years old. In 
ſeveral villages there were none left but old men, chil- 
dren, and women; and in ſome places the women 

- plowed the ground alone. | 

It was yet harder for him to have a fleet. But to 
bring that about, commiſſions were given to privateers, 
who having great privileges, to the rum of the country, 
provided him ſome ſhips. This was the laſt ſhift could 
be made in Sweden: to ſup port the expence of which, 
it was neceſſary to break in upon the people's property, 
and there was no fort of extortion, but it was practiſed 
under the name of taxes. All the houſes were ſearch- 
ed, and the half of their proviſions carried into the - 
King's warehouſes. The iron of the country was all 
bought up for his uſe, and paid for in paper, which he 
ſold out for ready money. Whoever had any ſilk in 
their cloaths, or wore peruques, or gilded {words, were 
taxed; and there was a great rate for hearth-money. 
A people loaded thus with taxes would have rebelled - 
againſt any other king; but here the moſt miſerable 
peaſant knew his mafter fared much harder than him» 
ſelf : ſo they ſubmitted quietly to what their King was 
always the firſt to ſuffer. | | 
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In the public dangers, private misfortunes were not 
thought of. They expected every moment to have the 
Moſcovites, the Danes, the Pruſſians, the Saxons, and 
the Engliſh making a deſcent into Sweden. And the 
fear of this was ſo ſtrong upon them, and not without 
zeaſon, that thoſe who had. money or valuable goods 
took care to bury them. 

Already there was an Engliſh fleet in the Baltic, and 
their orders were intirely unknown to the Swedes ; and 
the King of Denmark had the Czar's word for it, that 
the next ſpring he would aſſiſt in making a deſcent into 
Sweden. 

It was an extreme ſurprize to all Europe, who were 
attentive to the fortune of Charles, when inſtead of de- 
fending his country, which was threatened with inva- 
Lions by ſo many princes, he marched into Norway in 
the month of March with 20, ooo men. 

Since Hannibal, the world has not ſeen any general, 
who, when he could not make head againſt his enemies 
at home, had ever gone to attack them in their own 
dominions. His brother-in-law the Prince of Heſſe at- 
tended him in this expedition. 

There is no going from Sweden to Norway, but 

through by-ways that are very dangerous; and after that 
one meets at every turn with fluſhes of water from the ſea 
among the rocks, that bridges mult be made onee a- day at 
leaſt. A very few Danes might have ſtopped the Swe- 
- diſh army: but ſuch a quick invaſion they could not 
foreſee. Europe was yet more at a loſs to find the 
-Czar ſo quiet, and not making a deſcent into Sweden 
8s he had before agreed with his allies. 
This inaction was the conſequence of one of the 
greateſt deſigns, and at the ſame time the moſt difficult 
to be executed of any that were ever formed by the i- 
* — of man. 

Henry Baron de Goerts, born in Holſtein, and mi- 
niſder of a prince who had nothing left but the title of 
a duke, had done great ſervices to the King of Sweden 
during his ſtay at Bender, and was now become his fa- 
vourite and firſt miniſter. 

No man ever was at once ſo bold and ſo inſinuating: 
$© full of ſhifts at an ill turn: or had ſuch vaſt deſigns, 
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or was ſo active in what he went about : no project 
was too much for him; and fokmeans he was never 
at a loſs: he would purſue his deſigns at any rate, with - 


a profuſion of preients, promiſes, oaths, truth or falſ- 
hood. | a | 

From Sweden he went to France, England, and 
Holland, to lay the foundation of thoſe deſigns, which 
he intended afterwards to put 'm execution. He was 


capable of inflaming all Europe, and had it in his head: 


He was in the cabinet what his maſter was at the head 
of an army; and this gave him over Charles a greater 
aſcendant than any miniſter had ever had before him. 


This King, who at twenty years of age had given 
orders to Count Piper, was willing to receive them now - 


from Baron Goerts, and was the more ſubmiſſive, be- 


cauſe his misfortunes had put him under a neceſſity of 


taking advice: beſides that, Goerts gave him only 


ſuch as were ſuitable to his high courage. He 
found chat of all the princes who were in league againſt - 


him, Charles's reſentment was chiefly againſt Geo 


Elector of Hanover, and King of England: becauſe 
he was the only one to whom Charles had never given 


any cauſe of complaint, and who engaged in the quarrel 
under the pretext of mediation, and with the ſole view 
of holding Bremen and Verden, which he bought for a 


trifle of the King of Denmark, to whom they did not 


belong. 


It was early that he diſcovered the Czar's ſecret diſs. 


content againſt the allies, who had all prevented his 
having any footing in Germany. Wiſmar, the only 


town Paroar es to the Swedes on this fide of Germany, 


was juſt ſurrendered to the Danes and Pruſſians on the 
14th of February 1716, who would not ſo much as ſuf- 
fer the Moſcovites who were in Mecklenbourg, to ap- 
pear at the fiege. Such repeated ſigns of difftidence for 
two years together, had provoked the Czar, and did 
perhaps prevent the utter ruin of Sweden. There are 
many inſtances of a number of ſtates in alliance con- 
quered by a ſingle power, but ſeldom any of a great 
empire that has been conquered by ſeveral allies. For 
what their ftrength ſubdues, their diviſions ſeldom fail 
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So long as from the year 1714, the Czar had it in 
his power to make a deſcent on Sweden: but whether 
he could not agree with the kings of Poland, England, 
Denmark and Pruſſia, allies, who had but too much 
cauſe to be jealous of his proceedings; or whether it was 
that he thought his troops not enough ſeaſoned to auack 
that people at home, whoſe very peaſants had beat the 
-— 4 of the Daniſh forces; he ſtill took eare to put it 
on. 

The want of money was what had likeways hitherto. 
delayed him. For the Czar was one of the greateſt 
monarchs in the world, but none of the richeſt, his re- 
venue at that time not amounting to above 18 millions. 
of French livres. He had diſcovered mines of gold, 
flver, iron and copper; but the gain to, be made of 
them was very uncertain, and the working them ex- 


penſive. He had eſtabliſhed a large commerce; but. 


the beginnings of it only furniſhed him with hopes. 
His new conqueſts increaſed his power and his fame, 
but brought him very little treaſure, It was a work 
of time to bind up the wounds of Livonia, a fertile 
country, which had ſuffered very much by a fifteen 
years war, by fire, ſword and plague, almoſt unpeopled, 
and become chargeable to the conqueror. The fleets 
he now maintained, and every day ſome new enterprize, 
was what exhauſted all his treaſures, He had been re- 
duced to the wretched. expedient of raiſing the coin, a 
remedy that never cures the miſchief, and is particularly 
prejudicial to any country whoſe imported commodities 
are larger than their exports. 


It was upon theſe grounds that Goerts had laid the 


deſign of a revolution; he was bold enough to propoſe 


to the King of Sweden to make his peace at any rate 


with the Emperor of Moſcovy, infinuating that the 
Czar was very angry with the kings of Poland and 
England, and giving him withal to underſtand, that 
Peter Alexiowitz and Charles together might make the 

reſt of Europe tremble. | | 
There was no making peace with the Czar, without 
yielding up to him a good many provinces that lie to 
the eaſt and north of the Baltic: but Goerts made his 
maſter ſenſible, that.in yielding ſuch places as the Czar 
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was maſter of already, and himſelf in no condition to 
retrieve, he might have the honour of replacing Sta- 
niſlaus on the throne of Poland, and ſetting the perſon 
who was called James the I],'s ſon upon that of Eng- 
land, beſides reſtoriug the Duke of Holitein to his do- 
minions. : | 
Charles was pleaſed with theſe grand ideas, tho? 
without building much upon them, and gave his mini- 
ſter leave to act at large. Goerts left Sweden with fulE 
powers, which made him a plenipotentiary to any 
princes he had a mind to treat with. His firſt buſineſs 
was to try how. the court of Moſcow flood affected, 
which he did by the. means of one Areſkine, a. Scotſ- 
man, the Czar's chief phyſician, a man devoted to the 
pretender's intereſt, as moſt of the Scots were, who 
did not ſubſiſt on favours from the court at Lon- 
don. 

This phyſician ſet forth-to Prince Menzicoff the gran- 
deur and importance of ſuch a project, with all the vi- 
vacity of a man who was ſo much intereſted in the e- 
vent. Frince Menzicoff was pleaſed with the propo- 
ſa}, and the Czar came into it. Inſtead of a deſcent in 
Sweden, as had been agreed between him and his allies, 
he ſent his troops to winter in — and 
came there himſelf on pretence to ſettle ſome diſputes, 
between the Duke and his nobles : but in reality to- 
purſue his favourite purpoſe to gain a principality in 
Germany, for which he hoped to make a bargain with. 
the Duke. | | | 

The allies were greatly irritated at this proceeding 
not caring to have ſo terrible a neighbour near them, 
who, if once he ſhould have ary footing in Germany,. 
might get to be emperor, to the oppreſſion of all the 
ſovereigns there. The greater their reſentment was, 
Goerts's project went on the better. However, he ne- 
gotiated with all the confederates, in order to conceal 
his private intrigues. The Czar amuſed them all with 
hopes, and Charles was all.this while with his brother- 
in-law, the Prince of Heſſe in Norway, at the head of 
20,000 men; the country was defended by 11. 00 
Danes divided into ſeveral parties; which were all put 
to the ſword by the King and Prince of Heſſe. | 


Charles | 
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Charles advanced towards Chriftiagia the capital of 
the kingdom : and fortune began again to ſmile on him 
in this part of the world: but he never took a proper 
care to ſubſiſt his troops, while an army and fleet of 
Danes were coming to defend Norway. Charles for 
want-of proviſions was forced to retire to Sweden, there 
to wait the iſſue of his miniſter's deſigns. 

The affair required the ut moſt ſecrecy and vaſt pre- 
parations, two things a'moſt incompatible. But 
Goerts contrived to fetch them from the Aſiatic 
ſeas. And however odious in appearance the means 
might be, they were proper enough for the pur. 
pole of a deſcent in Scotland, and at leaſt would pro- 
cure men and money, apd ſhips for Sweden. 

There had been pirates of all nations, - eſpecially 
Engliſh, who were in aſſociation infeſting che ſeas of 
Europe and America. No quarter was given them, 
and they had retired to Madagaſcar, a large iſland on 
the eaſt of Afric: being quite deſperate and famous for 
actions, which wanted nothing but juſtice to make them 
heroic. They looked for a prince who would receive 
them under his protection; but the law of nations had 
ſhut them out from every harbour in the world. 

When they knew that Charles was come back to 
Sweden, they had great hopes, that he being a prince 
who was fond of war, and forced to be ſo engaged, 
and wanting a fleet and ſoldiers, would be glad of a com- 
poſition with them upon eaſy terms; ſo they ſent a per- 
fon in a Dutch ſhip to propoſe to Baron Goerts, that 
they might be received at Gottenburg, where they pro- 
_— to be ready with threeſcore ſhips loaded with trea- 

ures. 

The Baron brought the King into the buſineſs, and 
Kromſtrom and Mendel, two Swediſh gentlemen, were 
ſent ſoon after to tranſact it with them. 

But a more honourable and likely help was afterwards 
found in Cardinal Alberoni, an extraordinary genius, 
who managed'the affairs of Spain long enough for his 
own reputation, tho” not for the good and glory of that 
kingdom. een 

He came with great willingneſs into the propoſal of 
ſetting James the ſecond's pretended ſon upon the _ 
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of England. However, as he was but jaſt come into 
the miniſtry, and Spain was to be ſettled before he could 
pretend to overturn other kingdoms, there was no 
great likelihood of his being able to put a hand to the 
work for a long time ; yet in leſs than two years he had 
dgpe ſo much for Spain, that ſhe made quite another 
figure in Europe; and they ſay, the Turks were en- 
gaged to fall-upon the Emperor, and meaſures taken to 
depoſe the Duke of Orleans from the regency of France, 
and King George from the throne of Great Britain: 
ſuch danger there is in a ſingle man, who has an abſo- 
tute power in any country, and has likewiſe the ſenſe 
and ſpirit to make ule of it. 

Goerts, having thus ſcattered in the courts of Moſcovy. 
and Spain the firſt ſparks of the flame he intended to 
kindle, went privately to France, and from thence to 
Holland, where he ſaw the adherents to the pretender's 
party. . 

He was well informed of the ſtrength, the number, and 
diſpoſitions of the diſaffected in England, what money they 
could raiſe, and what men they could bring into the 
field. They aſked no more then ten thouſand men, and 
were pretty ſure of ſucceſs, if they had but that aſſiſtance. 

Count Gillenbourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, inſtructed by Goerts, had ſeveral meetings at Lon- 
don; he gave them great encouragement, and pro- 
miſed all they. could wiſh. The pretender's friends with 
the chief of the diſaffetied party went ſo far as to ad- 
vance conſiderable ſums, which Goerts received in 
Holland. He negotiated the purchaſe of ſeveral ſhips, 
and bought fix in Great Britain with all forts of am- 
munition. 

Then he ſent privately ſome officers to France, par- 
ticularly the Chevalier de Folard, who having made 
thirty campaigns in the French ſervice, without impro- 
ving his fortune, had been to offer his ſervice to the 
King of Sweden, not with any conſiderable views of 
intereſt, but rather to ſerve under a king of that ſurpri- 
Zing reputation. Folard likewiſe hoped to recommend 
to that prince the new diſcoveries he had made in the art 
of war, which he had always ſtudied as a philoſopher, 
and has fince publiſhed his diſcoveries in a commentary 

on. 
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on Polybius. Charles was pleaſed with his notions, and 
as he himſelf made war in a manner intirely new, was 
never governed by cuſtom, he intended to make uſe of 
the Chevalier de Folard in his deſcent on Scotland. 
This gentleman performed in France all the ſecret or- 
ders of Goerts. A great many French, but more Iriſh- 
ofticers, came into this new deſign, which was workin 

at the ſame time in England, France, Spain and Moſ- 


covy; and the branches of it privately ſpread throughout 


all Europe. 

But all theſe preparations were nothing to Baron de 
Goerts, though pretty well for a beginning. The main 
point without which there could be ap ſucceſs was, to ſet- 
tle a peace between the Czar and Charles; and many 
difficulties there were in the way. The Baron Oſterman, 
miniſter of that ſtate in Moſcovy, was not ſo ready to a- 
gree with Goerts. He was as cautious as the other was 
warm. One was for letting things ripen by degrees; 
the other would reap as well as ſow at once. Oſterman 
was afraid his maſter, being pleaſed with the deſign, 
would grant terms too advantageous to Sweden; and ſo 
delayed the concluſion of the affair. | | 
Very luckily for Goerts, the Czar himſelf came to 
Holfand in the beginning of the year 1717, his deſign 
was to viſit France, and he had a deſire to fee that fa- 
mous nation which for above a century palt has been 
cenſured, envied, and imitated by all its neighbours : 
he there intended to fatisfy his curioſity of ſeeing and 
learning; and to exerciſe his politics. | 

- Goerts had two conferences with the Emperor at the 
Hague, and by that made a better progreſs than he 
could have done in fix months with plenipotentiaries. 
Every thing went well. His great defigns appeared im- 
penetrable ; and he hoped they would only be diſcover- 
ed in the execution. All his diſcourſe at the Hague 
turned upon peace, and he openly declared that he re- 
garded the King of Great-Britain as the diſpenſer of 
pacification in the north; and he preſſed exceedingly 
to have a congreſs at Brunſwic. where the intereſts of 
Sweden and its enemies might be ſettled amicably. 

The firſt who diſcovered theſe intrigues was the Duke 

of Orleans, regent of France: for he had ſpies in all 
| | the 
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the courts of Europe. Theſe ſort of men, whoſe trade 
it is to fell the ſecrets of their friends, and who get 
their living by being informers, and frequently by put- 
liſhing calummes, were mightily cncrealed in his time 
in France; ſo that one half of the kingdom were ipies 
upon the other. Ihe Duke, having perivaal obligauons 
to the King of England, made a Giicovery ot the whole 
deſign againit him. 

At the {ame time the Hollanders taking umbrage at 

Goerts's behaviour, communicated their iuipicions to the 
Englith miniſtry. Goerts and.Gilienbourg were going 
on bnſkly, when one was 1cized at tne Hague, and the 
Other 1n London. 
_ Gillenbourg as ambaſſador from Sweden, having of- 
fended againit the law ot nations by this conſpiracy a- 
gainſt a prince to whom he was ſent in a public cha- 
racter, they did not Icruple in England the violation of 
his perſon, But it was thought exceeding urange in the 
ſtates-general to impriſon tae Baron de Goerts out of 
mere complailance to the King ot England. Nay, they 
went ſo far as to appoint Count Veideren to queltion 
him. This was carrying it very far; but as they could 
make nothing of it, it only.turued to their own confu- 
ſion. Goerts aſked the Count de Velderen, “if he 
% knew him? Ves, Sir, ſays the Dutchman. Well 
*© then,” ſays the Baron de Goerts, © it you do, you 
% mutt needs know that I ſhall ſay but juſt what I 
% pleaſe.” Such a thing was ſcarce cver heard of be- 
fore; all the foreign mimſters, particularly the Marquis 
de Monteleone, the . Spaniſh ambaſlador in England, 
proteited againſt the wrong done to the perſons of Goerts 
and Gillenbourg. Noching could excuſe the Hollanders 
for breaking a law ſo lacred, in ſelzing the King of Suwe- 
den's prime miniſter, .who had never done any thing a- 
gainſtthem; and to act ſo directly contrary to that valuable 
freedom, which has brough tamong them ſo many foreign- 
ers, and has been the only cauſe of all their greatneſs. 

The King of England had done no more than right 
in ſeizing an enemy ; what they found among Gillen- 
bourg's paper's of letters between him and Goerts were 
printed to. juitify the King's proccedings. The King of 
Sweden was in Scania, when the printed letters came 


with the news of his maſter's being ſeized, He only * 
le 


» 
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led and aſked, / his letters were printed too? and ordered the 
Engliſh reſident, and all his family at Stockholm, to be 
ſeized. But he could not take the ſame revenge upon the 


Dutch, becauſe they had no miniſter then at the court of Ge 
Sweden. However, he took no notice one way or other of the 
the thing; for he was too haughty to deny what he had tho 
once approved; and wiſer than to own a project that had All 
proved abortive ; ſo he kept a diſdainful filence to- tha 
wards England and Holland. Bal 
The Czar's behaviour was quite otherwiſe. As he cot 
was not named, but only hinted at by diſtant intimations rar 
in the letters of Goerts and Gillenbourg, he wrote Bu 
a long letter full of civilities to the King of Great - Britain ar 
upon the diſcovery, with great aſſurances of his fincere wh 
friendſhip. King George received his proteſtations with- ed 
-out crediting them, tho' he ſeemed to ſuffer himſelf to | 
be perſuaded of their reality, and pretended to believe qu 
them. A plot laid by private men, if once it's blown, all 
üs at an end; but where kings are-concerned, a diſco- eſt; 
very does but make it go on the faſter. The Czar came Sp 
to Paris in May 1717, and had ſomething to do beſides as | 
feeing the wonders of art and nature there; the acade- for 
mies, the public libraries, the cabmets of the curious, Adi 
and the royal palaces. He made a propoſal to the re- pre 
gent, which, had it been complied with, might have 1 
compleated the greatneſs of the Moſcovites. His deſign as 
was to make peace with the King of Sweden, who COL 
would yield to him many great countries: to take from the no 
Danes their power in the Baltic: to weaken the En- Ki 
gliſh by a civil war; and bring to Moſcovy all the com- on 
merce of the north. He had thoughts too of ſetting up on 
Staniſlaus againſt King Auguſtus; fo that the fire be- bu! 
ing kindled every where, he might. pe able to blow it da 
up or damp it, as he ſhould fee occaſion. With this 1 
view he propoſed to the regent to be a mediator between the 
Sweden and Moſcovy, ard to come to an alliance of- ha 
fenſive and defenſive with them and Spain. This trea- Ge 
ty, though ſo very natural, and for the good of thoſe * ed 
nations, and though it wou!d put the balance of Europe aft 
into their hands, was yet rejected by the Duke of Or- me 
leans for he did exactly the reverſe of all this, ma- coc 
king a league with the Emperor and the King of Eng- ſo 


land. Reaſons of ſtate had then ſuch influence over all 
princes, 


* 
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princes, that the Czar was going to declare war againft 
his old ally Auguſtus, and to take part with Charles his 
mortal enemy ; while France in favour of the Engliſh and 
Germans,” was going to war with a grandſon of Louis 
the XIVth, after having ſo long ſupported him againſt 
thoſe very enemies at ſuch expence of blood and treaſure, 
All that the Czar could get by this application, was 
that the repent ſhould interpoſe for the enlargement of 
Baron Goerts and Gillenbourg. He returned to Moſ- 
covy about the end of June, having ſhewn France a 
rare example of an Emperor travelling for inſtruction. 
But moſt of the people in France ſaw nothing of him but 
a rough um poliſnhed outſide, the effects of his education; 
while the legiſlator, and the great man who bad found- 
ed a new nation, quite eſcaped their obſervation. 
What he looked for from the Duke of Orleans, he 
quickly found'in Cardinal Alberoni, who now governed 
all in Spam.  Alberoni wiſhed for nothing more than to 
eſtabliſh the pretender ; firſt, as he was a miniſter of 
Spain which had been ſo ill uſed by the Engliſh ; then 
as having a perſonal pique againſt the Duke of Orleans 
for his cloſe alliance with England againſt Spain ; be- 


fides that he was a prieſt of that church, for which the 


pretender's father has ſo injodiciouſſy loft his crown. 


The Duke of Ormond; as much loved in England, 


as the Duke of Marlborough was admired, had left his 
country at the time of King George's acceſſion, and was 
now in Spain. He went with full commiſſion from the 
King of Spain and the pretender, to meet the Czar up- 
on his way to Mittau in Courland, and had with him 
one Jernegan, an Engliſhman of ſenſe and ſpirit. The 
buſineſs was to aſk the Princeſs Anna Petrona, the Czar's 
daughter, in marriage for King James's pretended ſon, 
in hopes that ſuch an alliance would bring the Czar into 
the intereſts of that prince. This propoſal had like to 
have marred, inſtead of mending the matter; for Baron 
Goerts, among the reſt of his ſchemes, had long intend- 
ed this Lady for the Duke of Holſtein who married her 
afterwards. - As ſoon as he heard of the Duke of Or- 
mond's negotiation, he grew jealous, and did all. he 
could to defeat it. He was ſet at liberty in Auguſt, and 


ſo was Count Gillenbourg, * the King of aa 
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ſo much as offering any excuſe to the King of England, 


or exprefling the leaſt diſlike of what his miniſter had 


been doing. | W „d: Ster 
At the ſame time the Engliſh reſident, and all his 
family at Stockholm, were releaſed, where their treat- 
ment had been a great deal worſe than Gillenbourg's at 
London. | +) Fr 
When Goerts had obtained his liberty, he became / an 
_ Implacable enemy; for beſides his other views, he want- 
ed now to be revenged. He went poſt to the Czar, who 
was better pleaſed hon ever with him ; for he undertook 
in leſs than three months, with but one plenjpotentiary 
from Moſcovy, to remove all obſtructions th a peace with 
Sweden. He takes up a map of the Czar's own drawing, 
and making a line from Wibourg by the lake Ladoga, 
duite to the frozen ocean, promiſed to bring his maſter to 
par with all that lay to the eaſt of that line, beſides Carelia, 
ngria, and Livonia. Then he began; upon the mar- 


riage of the Czar's daughter to the Duke of Holſlien, 


giving great hopes that the Duke would readily ſurrender 
to him his country. for an equivalent: and if once he got 
to be a member of che empire, the imperial crown would 
come of courſe to him or ſome of his deſcendants. ''Thus 
he pleaſed the Czar's ambition, took the pretender's 
miſtreſs from him, but opened a way for him in England, 
and brought about the whole of all his own deſigns at once. 
The Czar named the iſle of Aland for the conference be- 
tween Oſterman and Goerts; and deſired the Nuke of Or- 
mond to. return to Spain, leſt the Engliſh court ſhould take 
the alarm; for he had no mind to break with them till the 
time of the invaſion. But Jernegan the Duke's con- 
fident, who was to-manage matters, ſtayed at Peterſburg, 
lodging very. privately, and going only out of nights, 
and whenever he ſaw. any of the Czar's miniſters, it was 

always in the diſguiſe of a peaſant or a Tartar. - 
As ſoon as the Duke of Ormond went, the Czar took 
care to make a merit of it to the King of England, that 
he ſent away the greateſt man of the pretender's 
party. And the Baron de Goerts returned to Sweden 

with great hopes of ſucceſs, - . 
He found his maſter at the head of zo, ooo regular 
troops, and all the coaſt guarded by the militia. 7 5 
: | ing 
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King wanted nothing but money; but public credit 
was loſt at home and abroad. France had afforded him 
ſome ſubſidies in the latter days of Louis XIV. but the 
Duke of Orleans having other views, would give him 
none. He was promiſed ſome from Spain; but that 
country was not yet in a condition to ſupply him. Baron 
Goerts upon this ſet on foot a project he had tried before 
he went to France and Holland. It was to make a 
piece of copper, of the ſame value as ſilver; ſo that a 
balf · penny, with the prince's mark, might paſs for thirty 
or forty pence: as ſometimes the governors of 1 | 
towns have paid their ſoldiers and the people in leather 
money till they could get better. This ſort of money, 
made at an emergency, which cat never have any (credit 
if it be not punctually made good, is no better than 
bills, whoſe imaginary value may eaſily exceed the fund 
of money that any ſtate is worth. | 
Such expedients are of excellent uſe in a free country, 
and have been the ſaving often of a republic? but in a 
monarchy:nothing can be more deſtrut᷑tive; for the peo- 
ple quickly growing ſuſpicious, the miniſter is reduced to 
the neceſſuy of being unpunctual to his word, the ima» 
gry money encreaſes fait upon them; and thoſe, who 
ve many ſpecies by them, ſecure it under ground; 
which makes the whole machine fall to confuſion not 
without great miſchief. This was then the caſe of 
Sweden. 1 | I : 83%] | SQ 
Baron Goerts had paill but His new coin with « good 
deal of diſcretion: but was quickly carried moe his 
firſt deſign by the rapidity of a motion which | he. knew 
not how to govern, All forts of goods and proviſions 
were grown exceſſive dear, ſo that he was obliged to 
jply his copper- coin. The more there was of it, 
the leſs the value was _ the Foy — — it ſuch a 
grievarice,:that the general cry roſe againſt Baron Goerts. 
Such was the —— the people had for Charles, 
that they could not hate him; but the weight of their 
diſpleaſure fell upon his miniſter, who being a foreigner, 
and at the head of the treaſury, was ſure to ſuffer under 
the public hatred. lisa on 
A tax that he intended on the clergy compleated all, 
The prieſts are but too apt 8 make it God's cauſe, when» 
$31 2 ever 
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ever they are touched; and eried him down ſor an ar- 
rant athieſt; becauſe he attempted to meddle with their 
money; and the new money being ſtamped with the fi- 
gures of heathen gods, they took occaſion from thence 
$0 call thoſe pieces, Ihs gods of Baron Goerts. 
_ - be miniſtry, growing jealous of him, fell in with 

this univerſal hatred : and the leſs their power was, 
they were the more im placable. The King's ſiſter and 
the Prince her huſband had reaſon to fear, that his birth 
obliging him to befriend the Duke of Holſtein, he might 
bring it about at laſt to make him King of Sweden. 


Never any in the nation liked him but the King who 


things he wiſhed him to preſs with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion 1 3 > a 1 723 


Ofterman the great work he had in hang. 
And theſe were the preliminaries of that alliance, 
which was to have wholly changed the face of affairs 
in Europe, as they were found after Goerts's death as 
mong his papers. x | n>b5%2 
The Czar was 40 dsp all Livonia, part of Ingria 
and Carelia, leaving all the reſt to Sweden. He was to 
Join with Charles in reſtoring Staniſlaus in Poland, ſend - 
ing thither 80, ooo men, to dethrone that very — on 
whoſe ſide he had been fighting for ten years before; 
he was to furniſn ſnips to carry 10,00 Swedes to Ger- 
many, and thirty chouſand into Poland. The forces 
of both were to fall upon the King of England's Ger- 
man dominlons, eſpecially thoſe of Bremen and Ver- 
den; the ſame troops were to reſtore the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, and force the King of Pruſſia to an accommoda - 
tion, by parting with a good deal of his new acquiſiti- 
on. Charles Boks to take upon him as if his own 
victorious * joined by the Cuar's, had done all 
this: and inſiſted with the Emperor to execute the 
1 U treaty 
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treaty of Alranſtadt. But the court of Vienna would 
ſcarce: vouchſafe an anſwer to a propoſal from one of 
whom they had ſo little to fee. 
The King of Poland was not altogether ſo ſecure, but 
ſaw the ſtorm a- coming. The Poliſh nobility had form- 
ed a confederacy againſt him, and he had been obliged 
ever ſince his re-eſtabliſhment on the throne, to be en- 
ged in wars or treaties with his own ſubjects. The 
zar, who was now become a dangerous mediator, was 


much to be feared, for he had an hundred gallies near 


Dantzick, and 40,000 men hovering upon the frontiers: 
of Poland. All the north was full of jealouſy and: ap» 
prehenſions. Fleming, the moſt diſtruſtful man living, 
and of all men living the moſt to be diſtruſted, was the 
firſt who ſuſpected the deſigns of the Czar and the King 
of Sweden in fayour of Lian Staniſlaus; fo he en- 
deavoured to have this Prince ſeized in the dutchy, of 
Deax-Ponts, as James Sobieſky had been ſurprized be- 
fore in Sileſia H e ae en Ni 

Saiſſan, one of thoſe turbulent and enterprizing 
Frenchmen who wander into foreign countries to try 
their fortune, had lately brought ſeveral of his countiy- 
men like himſelf into the ſervice of the King of Po- 
land. He imparted to Fleming a project by Which he 
undertook to go with thirty French officers, whom he 
had wrought into ſuch a diſpoſition, that they were 
determined. to ſeize Staniſlaus in his palace, and convoy , 
him a priſoner to Dreſden. This project was received 
with approbation; enterprizes of that nature were very 
frequent in thoſe days. Some of thoſe wretches, who 
in Italy are called Bravos, had acted ſuch a ſcene in the 
Milaneſe, during the lait war between Germany and 
France: and even ſince that tranſaction ſeveral French- 
men, Who had fled to Holland ſor refuge, had the pre- 
ſumption to penetrate as far as Verſailles, with an in- 
tention to carry off the Dauphin, and they ſeized the 
perſon of the firſt equerry, almoſt under the windows 
of the caſtle where Lewis XIV. reſided. 

Saiſſan, in purſuance of his project, had diſpoſed his 
men and poſt horſes in order to ſurprize Staniſlaus ; but 
the enterpriae Was diſcovered the nzht before its in- 
tended. execution. ire che aſlociates knew * 
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had happened, and fome-were ſeized. They could not 
expett to be treated like priſoners: of war, but rather 


as Banditti, but Staniſlaus, inſtead of puniſhing them 


ſuitably to their demerit contented himſelf with re- 
proaching them with an amiable intermixture of goodneſs 
and humanity. He even diſtributed money amongſt 
them to defray their expences in their return to Poland, 
and made it apparent, by this generous proceeding, 
that his rival Auguſtus had reaſon to fear him. TY 

In the mean time Charles was going to make a ſecond 
attempt upon Norway, in October 1718. and he had 
laid matters ſo, that he did not doubt to be . maſter of 
that kingdom in fix months. He rather choſe to go 
and conquer rocks, amidit ſnow and ice, in the ſeverity 
of the winter which kills the very animals even in 
Sweden, where the air is leſs rigorous, than regain his 
beautiful provinces in Germany; but he hoped his new 
alliance with the Czar would ſoon put him in a condi- 
tion to retake them. Beſides his ambition was pleaſed. 


Wich the chought of foreing a kingdom from his con- 


quering enemy. 1 04 | | | 
At the mouth of the river Tiſtendal, near the bay of 


Denmark, between the towns of Bahus and Anſlow, 


ſtands Fredericſmall, a place of great ſtrength and im- 
portance, which is reckoned to be the key of that king- 
dom. Charles ſat down before it in the month of De- 


cember. The cold was ſo extreme, that the ſoldiers 


could hardly bfeak the ground. They might as well 
have opened trenches in a rock; but the Swedes never 
thought much of any fatigues in which they ſaw their 
King take his ſhare ſo readily and Charles himſelf 


never ſuffered more than now. His conſtitution, by 


eighteen years labour, was hardened to that d 


that he would ſlerp in the opeh eld in Norway, in the 


midſt of winter, upon boards or ſtraw, covered only 
with His cloke, without prejudicing his health. Seve- 
ral of the ſoldiers in their poſts fell down dead with 


cold, and others Who were ready to die durſt not com- 


plain when they ſaw theit King bear what they ſuffered. 


A little before this expedition; hearing of a woman in 
Scania, named Idan Dotter, who) had lived; ſeveral 
months upoh- nothing but water; the, Who had 3 ; 
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all his life to bear the worſt extremes that human na- 
ture can ſupport, was reſolved to try how: he was 
able to faſt. He neither eat nor drank for tive days, 
and on the ſixth, in the morning, he rode two le agues, 
and then he alighted at the tent of his brother-in-law: 
the Prince of Heſſe, where he eat very heartily, wirk- 
out feeling the leaſt diſorder, either from his long faſt· 
ing. or his full eating afterward. 

With ſuch ea body of iron, and a foul of ſo much 
ſtrength and courage in every condition, there was not 
one of all his neighbours who did not fear him. l 

On che 11th of December, being St. Andrew's day, 
he went about nine at night to ſee the trenches; and 
finding the parallel not advanced to his mind, he was a 
little diſpleaſed; but Monſ. Megret, a French ingeneer, 
who conducted the ſiege, aſſured him, the place would 
be taken in eight days time. e Hull fer, ſays the 
King, and going on with the engineer to examine the 
works, he topped at a place where the boyan made an 
angle with the parallel, and kneeling upon the inner 
talus, he leaned with his elbows on the parapet, to 
look upon the men who were carry ing on che trenches 
by ſtarlihgt. 

The leaſt cirentnſtances that relate to the death of d 
great a man as Charles the XIIth are very important. 

uſt therefore take upon me to ſay that all the con- 
verſation which has been reported by ſeveral writers, 
and M. de la Motraye among the reſt, to have paſſed 
between the King and Megret the engineer, is abſo- 
lutely falſe. An the following account is what I know + 
to be the truth of this event. n 

The King ſtood with half bis body expoſed to a bat⸗ 
tery of cannon exactly levelled at the angle where he 
was. Two Frenchmen were all who were then near 
his perſon, onè was Monſieur Siker his Aid- de- camp, a 
man of great Courage and conduct, who came into his 
ſervice in Turky : and was particularly attached to the 
Prince of Heſſe; the other was this engineer. The 
cannon fired upon them with chain-ſhot, to which the 
King ſtaod — expoſed. Not far behind was Count 
| — up who commanded the trenches. Count Poſſe, 
captain of the guards/ aud one Kulbert an 8 
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received his orders. - Siker and Megret ſaw the King 
fall upon the parapet, : fetching a deep ſigh. They ran 
to him, but he was already dead. A ball of half a 
puny had ſtruck him on the right temple, and made a 
le big enough to turn their fingers in. His head lying 
over the parapet, the left eye was beat in, and the 
right was forced quite out of its ſocket. He was dead 
the moment he received this; but he had the force in 
that inſtant to put his hand by a natural motion to the 
of his ſword, and lay in that poſture. At this, 
egret, à man of great indifference, only ſaid, Le us 
be rgpding tht play in dne. Siker ran immediately, and 
told Count Swerin, and they all agreed to keep it pri- 
vate till the Prince of Heſſe could be informed of it. 


15 They covered the corps with a grey cloke; Siker put 


him on his hat and wig, and he was carried by the 
name of Captain Carlſbern thro' the troops, who ſaw | 
their dead King paſs, little thinking who it was. A 
The Prince gave orders preſently that none ſhould. 
ſtir out of the camp, and that all the paſſes to Sweden 
ſhould be guarded, till he could take meaſures for. his 
wife to-claim the crown, and to exclude the Duke of 
Holſtein, who might poſſibly pretend to it. | 
Thus fell Charles XII. King of Sweden, at the 
age of ſix and thirty years and a half, having known 
the extremes of proſperity, and of adverſity, without 
being ſofte ned by the one, or in the leaſt diſturbed ſor 
a moment at the other. All his actions, even thoſe of 
his private liſe, are almoſt beyond any meaſure of pro- 
bability. - Perhaps he was the only man, to be ſure he 
was the only King, who ever had lived without weak-, 
neſa. He carried all the virtues of a hero to that ex- 
ceſs, that they became as dangerous as any of the 
oppoſite vices. His reſolution grown to obſtinacy oc- 
caſioned his misfortunes in Ukrania, and kept him ſive 
years in Turky. His liberality degenerating into pro- 
fuſion ruined Sweden. His courage growing into raſn- 
neſs was the occaſion of his death. His juſtice has been 


ſometimes cruelty :. and in his latter years, the main- 
taining his prerogative came not far ſhort of tyranny. 
His great qualities, any one of which had been enough 

make another prince immortal, were . N 
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his country. He never began a quarrel with any, but 
he was rather implacable than wiſe in his reſentment. 
He was the firſt who ever had the ambition to be a 
conqueror, without wiſhing to increaſe his dominions. 
His defire to gain kingdoms, was only that he might 
give them away. The paſſion he had for glory, for 
war, and for revenge, made him too little of a politi- 
cian, without which the world never before ſaw any 
prince a conqueror. Before a battle he was full of con- 
ſidence; exceeding modeſt after a victory, and in a 
defeat undaunted. Sparing others no more than him 
ſelf, he made a ſmall account of his own or his ſub- 
jects lives or labours; a man extraordinary rather than 
2 great man, and fitter to be admired than imitated, 
His life however may be a leſſon to kings, and teach 
them, that a peaceful and happy government is more to 
be defired than ſo much glory. N 8'- ; 
-. Charles XII. was tall and nobly ſhaped, he had a 
fine fore head, large blue eyes ful of ſweetneſs, and a 
handſome noſe: but the lower part of his face was 
diſagreeable, and often disfigured by a fr laugg 
which hardly opened his lips; he had little beard or 
hair; he ſpoke little, and it was habitual to him to an- 
ſwer only with that laugh. At his table there was al- 
ways great ſilence. With all that inflexible temper of 
his, he was timorous and baſhful, and would have been 
at a loſs in converſation, for — given. himſelf ſo 
wholly up to war, he knew but little of ſociety. Be- 
fore his long leiſure in Turky, he had never read any 
thing but Caeſar's commentaries and the hiſtory of A- 
lexander. But he had writ ſome obſervations upon 
war and his own campaigns, from 1700 to 1709, 
which he owned to the Chevalier de Folard, and ſaid- 
the manuſcript was Joſt at the unfortunate battle of Puls: 
ten. 0 bas nan) idr wot HT TY is Si 
As to religion, tho? the ſentiments of a prince ought: 
not to influence thoſe of other men; and the opinion 
of a king fo little informed as Charles, can be of no- 
great weight in ſuch matters; yet it is proper that men's; 
curioſity ſhould. be ſatisfied in this as well as other par- 
ticulats concerning him. I have it from the gentleman 
who gave me moſt of the materials of * _ 
arid arles 
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Charles was a ſerious Lutheran till the year 1505; he 
then ſaw the famous philoſopher M. Leibnitz at Leipfick, 
who was a great Free- thinker, and talked very freely, 
having inſtilled his notions” into more princes than one. 


Charles learned from the converſation of this philoſo- 


1 a good deal of indifference for Lutheraniſm; which 
carried afterwards much farther, when he had more 
_— in Turky, and had ſeen ſo many ſorts of profeſ- 
Of all his old opinions he retained but one, which 
was abſolute predeſtination, a doctrine that favoured his 
eoorage, ' and uſtified- his temerity. The -Czar bad 
much the ſame opinions as to religion and fate: but he 
was more free to talk of them, as he did indeed of e- 
very thing elſe with his favourites very familiarly; for 


he had this advantage over Charles, that he had ſtudied 


Philoſophy, and was a good ſpeaker. 
I cannot help taking notice here of a ſlander that is 
too often ſpread by 1 or ill meaning people, 
who will have it, that when princes die, they were ei- 
ther poiſoned or aſſaſſinated. And the ſtory went in 
Germany, that Monſieur Siker was the man who killed 
the King of Sweden. That brave officer was very un- 
eaſy at the calumny a good while; and one day, talk- 
ing of it to me, he ſaid theſe very words, I might have 
Hed the King of Seweden, but I had ſuch a weneration for 


#be hero,\that tho? 1 bad intended it, I could ot offer to db 
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As ſoon as he was dead, the ſiege of Fredericſhall 
was raiſed. The Swedes, who thought his glory rather 
a\burden than a happineſs, made piece with all their 
— — — as faſt as they could; and ſoon put an end 
to that abſolute power, which Baron Goerts had made 


them weary of. The ſtates went to a free election of 
King Charles's ſiſter for their Queen; and obliged her 


ſolemnly to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, 


that ſhe might hold it only by the people's choice. She 


promiſed with repeated oaths never to ſet up arbitrary 
power. And afterwards, her love of power giving way 
to conjugal affection, ſhe yielded the crown to her huſ- 


band, and brought the ſtates to chooſe him, Who a- 
ſcended the throne upon the ſame conditions. 


Baron 


— 
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Baron Goerts was ſeized immediately upon Charles's 
death, and condemned by the ſenate of Stockholm to 
be beheaded under the gallows; an inſtance rather of 
revenge than juſtice : and a cruel inſult on the me- 
mory of a king whom Sweden yet admires, * 
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To the Right Honourable 
LORD *#*+ ++, 


GIVING 


A deſcription of the perſons, behavionr, ec. of the Ring , 
of Sweden, King Auguſtus, and King Staniſlaus, 


T Will tell you as a particular friend (and that 
q even without leave, which ought to have been). 

«« I did venture the other day to ramble into Saxony to 

« ſatisfy my curioſity, in ſeeing thoſe different kings 
there, and penetrating as far as I could how matters 
„ ſtood there, and how our fate is like to be determined 

„ by that Gothic hero, who with a handful of men 
makes himſelf dreaded and courted by all the powers- 
of Europe. As for his perſon, he did not dementiri 
the deſcription I had of him ; he is a tall hand- 
« ſome gentleman, but immoderately dirty and ſloven- 

„ ly ; his behaviour and carriage more ruſtic than you 
« can imagine in ſo young a man ſhould be. And that 

* the outſide of his quarters ſhould not bely the inſide, 

© he has choſen the dirtieſt place and one of the ſaddeſt 

* houſes in all Saxony; the cleaneſt place is the court 

« before the houſe, where every body is to alight off 
te their horſes, and is up to the knees in dirt, where 
his horſes ſtand with hardly any haltars, and ſackings 
* inſtead of cloaths, without either racks or mangers. 
« The horſes have rough coats, thick bellies, fwitch + , 
« tails; the grooms that look after them ſeem not to 
© be better clothed nor better kept than their horſes ;-- 
* one of which ſtands always ſaddled for. the mighty 
« monarch, who runs out commonly alone, and be- 

* ſtrides his ſteed, and away he gallops before any one 


« elſe is able to follow him: ſometimes he will go ten 
X RE - 
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« or twelve of thoſe country miles in a day, which is 
about forty or fifty of our Engliſh miles, now in the 
- <« winter time, beſpattered all over with dirt like a poſti- 

<< lion. I ſhould make my letter too long, if I ſhould 
<< tell you his dreſs, his eating and ſleeping. But, not 
« to let it intirely alone, I will tell you his coat is plain 
* blue with ordinary braſs buttons, the ſkirts pinned up 
« behind and before, which ſhews his Majeſty's old 
„ leather waiſtcoat and breeches, which they tell me 
are ſometimes ſo greaſy, that they may be fried : but 
« when I ſaw him they were almoſt new, for he had 
« been a gallant a little before, and had been to ſee 
King Auguſtus's Queen, upon her return to Leip- 
«« fick; and to be fine, he put on thoſe new leather 
« breeches, ſpoke not above three words to her, but 
4e talked to a fooliſh dwarf ſhe had, about a quarter of 
an hour, and then left her, He weers a black crape 


„ cravat, but the cape of his coat is buttoned ſo cloſe 


about it that you cannot ſee whether he has any or 
« no: his ſhirt and wriſtbands are commonly very dirty, 
« for he wears no ruffles; nor gloves, but on horſeback: 
„his hands are commonly of the ſame colour with his 


« wriſtbands, ſo that you can hardly diſtinguiſh them: 


his hair is light brown, very greaſy and very ſhort, 
« never combed but with his fingers. He fits upon a- 
„ ny ſtool or chair he finds in the houſe, without cere- 
% mony at dinner, and begins with a great piece of 
„ bread and butter, having ſtuck his ders under his 
« chin ; -then drinks, with his mouth full, out of a 
„ great filver old faſhioned beaker, ſmall beer, which 
« 1s his only liquor; at every meal he drinks about 
«« two Engliſn bottles full, for he empties his beaker 
i twice; between every bit of meat he eats a piece of 


« bread and butter, which he ſpreads with his thumbs. 


He is never above a quarter of an hour at dinner; 


4. eats like a horſe, ſpeaks not one word all the while. 


10 As ſoon as he riſes, his life-guards fit down at the 
* ſame table to the ſame victuals. His bed-chamber is 


% a very little dirty room, with bare-walls, no ſheets 


%% not canopy to his bed; but the ſame quilt that lies 
«under him turns up over him, and ſo covers him. 
* His writing-table is a flit-dale, and only a ſtick to 


« ſupport ' 
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« ſupport it; and inſtead of a ſtandiſh, a wooden thing 
« with a ſand-box of the ſame. He has a ſine gilt Bible 
by his bed-fide, the only thing that looks fine in his 
« equipage. He is a very handſome man, well ſhaped, 
* and a very good face, no ſtern countenance, but he 
« is very whimſical and poſitive, which makes all the 
&« allies afraid of him; for he riſques himſelf and his 
army as eaſily as another would fight a duel. He 
has not ſhewn much generoſity to King Auguſtus, 
who ſent charte blanche to make peace, and to re- 
« commend himſelf to his friendſhip; but does ſtill 
every day very hard things to that poor Prince, whom 
he treats always like one whom he has intirely in hie 
% power. _ 


« King Auguſtus is as well-bred a man as you ſhall 
ſee, very obliging in his perſon and behaviour, and 
& liked by every one. But now he pays for all his falſe, 
„ unfaithful politics, and finds, too late, that one 
«« prince ſhould not intirely fubmit to another. But 
« that my letter is too long already, I would give you 

ſome account of the Poliſh court of King Staniſlaus ; 
for being incognito (only with a friend and one ſer- 
* yant) impoſſible to be known, I took a tour to Leip- 
« fick, where I not only ſaw that King, but he very 
« civily came and ſpake to me and my friend, ſeeing 
« we were ſtrangers. His court has a much better air 
„ than that of his maker; and his mother and wife 
«« were there, a couple of well-bred women, well · dreſ- 
e ſed, and both ſpoke very good French. He is a 
e tall handſome young man, with a great pair of 
« whiſkers, in the Poliſh dreſs, inclinable to be-fat, 
“ and a little upon the dirty, as all the Poles are. He 
was lodged in a very pretty caftle belonging to King 
“ Auguſtus, but againſt that King's will, who will ne- 
% yer ſee him, and cannot abide to hear him ſpoke of; 
« and yet the Swedes would oblige him, which they ſay 
C he ought to do by the treaty. 

« You uſed to tell me, my dear Lord, you loved to 
« hear of my rambles, and I believe this may pleaſe 
« you better than my former, being a very true de- 
« ſcription of this mighty and dirty Mozarch, 


) 


. PixTCARNII EPiGRAMMA,.. 
AROLE Gothorum long? fortiſſime dufor, - 


_ Gallica cui ſolum detinet ora parem; 


Perjuros hoſtes, et barbara numinatemne , + L x 


Sauromatum, et dextra confice cocpta pede. 
Di te viftorem mox in tua regna reducent, 
Et patriam nulli non pietate parem. 
Ss felix, Favea/que Bonis, Sueciſ/ime Caeſar, 
Sic faveat Lodoix Gallo-Britanna tibi. 
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Incerti cujuſdam EPIGRAMMA. 


"TERCULIS invadunt colubri incunabula Susci; 
1 -  Sibilat hine Moſebus, Danus et inde tumet ; 
FVerficolor linguam jaculatur Saxo triſulcam : 
Sed puer intrepida comprimit ora main. ' 
Nate Jovis laurum Cax ol o concede ; duorum 
Tu tantum caneris viclor, at ille trium. 
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A. | 
CumMerT III. Emperor of the Turks; the manner of his 
coming to the throne, 126, 127. His letter to the King of 
Sweden, 129. Sends a preſent and another letter to that mo- 
narch, 135. A third letter of his to that prince, 131. De- 
clares war againſt the Czar, 153. His generoſity to the King 
of Sweden, and his letter to the Baſha of Bender, 157. His 
ſpeech to the Divan, on the King of Sweden's refuſal to leave 
Turky, 160, 167. Uſed to viſit coffee-houſes and other pu- 
blic places in diſguiſe, 169. : 
D'ALBER G Count, his character, 25. Defends Riga, 26. 
ALBERONI, Cardinal, his character, 200. Comes into the Kin 
of 'Sweden's propoſal to ſet the pretender on the throne 
England, 201. His meaſures, ibid. Deſirous to eſtabliſh the 
pretender, 205. 412 "13S 
ALtr CouMoURGT1 made Grand Viſier in the room of Ibrahim 
Molla, 1258. His diſcourſe to the French ambaſſador, upon 
hearing that the King of Sweden deſired to leave Turky, 176. 
His anſwer to Grothuſen, who folicited to borrow a million 
from the Porte for the uſe of the King of Sweden, 277. 
ALTENA, its ſituation and progreſs in trade, 171.  Burnt' to 
aſhes by General Steinbock, ibid. The miſerable- condition of 
its inhabitants, x 72. Fg | 
Av GusTvs, Eleftor of Saxony, choſen King of Poland, 13. His 
character and court, ibid. Beſieges Riga, 25. Raiſes that 
ſiege, ibid. His interview with the Czar, 34. Diſpatches the 
Counteſs of Koniſmark to the King of Sweden, to negotiate a 
pacification, 47. His propoſals to the diet at Warſaw, 48. 
Flies to Sendomir, 39. Dethroned in favout of Staniſlaus 64. 
- His triumphant entry into Warſaw, 67. Gives up the biſhop 
of Poſnania to the Pope's nuncio, 68. Makes Count -Hoorn 
and his men priſoners of war, ibid. Withdraws into Saxony, 
70. His interview with the Czar, 96. Inſtitutes the order of 
the white eagle, ibid. Is ſhut up in Cracow, 78, Writes a 
letter to the King of Sweden, to ſolicit peace, 81. Defeats the 
Swedes, 83. Signs his abdication of the crown of Poland, ibid. 
| His interview with the King of Sweden, ibid. His letter to 
Staniſlaus; 84. Meets him at Leipſiek, 85: Compelled to de- 
liver up Count Patkul to the King of Sweden, ibid. Receives 
an unexpected viſit from the prinee at Dreſden, 96. Re- 
turns to Poland, proteſts againſt his abdication, and reſumes 
the crown, 138. His interview with the Czar and the 
— Derſmark, 139. An inſulting expreſſion of his relating 
to King of Sweden, 156. — e $491 * 
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B. 
n Maker, the revolutions in his „ 
B 139% Made Made Graud Viſier a ſecond time, ibid. Aeed by 


the Grand Signior to march againſt the dcn. Te his 
| ſpeech to that monarch, ibid. Marches againſt the Czar, 139. 


His haughty anſwer to the Czar's letter, 143. Grants the 
* Czar a pa re of. arms, x44. His honourable behaviour, 
l Foe udes gw ntageous peace with the Czar, ibid. 
52 Qhuajng th Emperor of Germany's permiſſion for the Kin of © 
paſſage through. Auſtria, 147. - Sends to acquaint that 
Frog, A he mult leave Turky, ibid, Threatens, him with 
P ltan's reſentment, ibid. Endeayours to. intercept the 
© King 15 Sweden's letters, and reduces his * from the 
Sultan, ibid. His baniſhment and death, 1 
- BALI AG1'sof the fraglio, whence, ſo called, 134. Baſha, of 
Bender diſcontinues the ſupply of the Kin of Sweden's provi- 
ions, 162. Is baniſhed to an iſle in the Nano, 180, 
Bx NORA, its fituation, 124. 
- BR ANDENBOURG, Elector of, created, King of Pris, and the 
„Hate of bis affairs at that time, 37 . 
2 __ of, its . ibid. 


| C. 
MAluovxs, an account of them, and the extent of their 
a Country, 104. 
CAN TEMIR, Prince of Moldavia, Joins the, Czar, and betrays 
„the Sultan, 433. 
CHARLES XI. 1 en bis character and marriage, 6, 
His ſeverity to his ſubjects and Queen, 8. . His death, ibid. 
CxaRLES XII. King of Sweden, his charecter and education 7. 
„Ho treated by the Qucen Regent, 10. lis converſation 
With Count Piper, ibid. His coronation, 11. The manner of 
bis entry into Stockholm, bid. His behaviour at his corona - 
bien, hid. The opinion — of him at the beginning 
f his reign. ibid. The original cauſes of his wars, 12. | His 
eech to his gquncil, 19. Ahe alteration: of his conduct when 
\-herfirſt, prepares; for war, N His: rere 420. Aſſiſts 
the Puke of, -Holſteig againſt the Dane, ; 2; Sets out for his 
firſt campaign, ibid. Mis diſcourſe: with Pi * and Renchild, 
« 3d. With the French ambaſſador, 22. Throws himſelf in- 
0 the ſea, and his intrepid behaviour, 23. Lis diſcourſe with 
Major Stuart, ibid. Defeats the Danes, and his religious be- 
« haviour after the victory, 24. The ſtrict diſcipline eſtabliſhed 
0 by him in bis army; ibid. Concludes a treaty with Denmark 
 »2h0-fayour of che Duke of Helfteins ibid; Marehes to the relicf 
* _— E 27428. His, converſation with one of bis generals, 
Defeats the Czar's army in the battle of Narva, 29. 
treatment of the priſonets, 30 Enters Narva, 


8 3 is eonduct there, 31. | His. remark on the misfortunes 
er the Cxaraſis, 32. — the Saxons at the paſſage of the 


Duna, 
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Dama, 36. Conquers Courland and Lithuania: 35: 30. Forms 
- a deſign to dethrone the King of Poland ibid. © Gives audience 
to the Poliſh 'ambaſſidor; 49. | Enters Warſaw, 31. His 
ſßpeech to the Printate of Poland, 2. Defeats Auguſtus in 
the battle of Craſſau, 33. Forces open the gates of Cracow, - 
ibid. Da his thigh-by a'fall off his er —— af 
quence of that eaſualty; ibid. His ſpeechꝭ to his generals, x5, 
Defeats the Saxons; ibid. An wr of bis magnanimiry, + 
Believes in predeſtination, ibid. Diſbbliged by the city: of 
Dantzick, 37. His generoſity to the governor of Thorn, ibid. 
His ſeverity to the town' of Elbing, 59. Recommends James 
Sobieſky to the Poles for their King, 39 His diſoourſe to 
Count Piper, 60. Oſſers the crown - of Poland ta Alexander 
Sobieſky, who refuſes it, ibid. His anſwer to the ptimate of 
Poland with relation to Staniſlaus, 64. - Cauſes Staniſlaus to be 
crowned King of Poland, 65. Takes the city of Leopold by 
aſſault, 65.* His anſwer to Count Hoorn, 68. His viftorious 
pro refs, ibid. Purſues General Shullembeurg, 6g. Beats the 
oſcovites, 16. Encamps at Alranſtad, and a remarkable ex- 
ſſion of his there, 19. - Lays Saxony under contribution, - 
id. Receives a refolute anſwer from one of his ſoldiers,” 80. 
The terms on which the conſented to grant peace to Auguſtus, 
81. Obliges Auguſtus to write a letter to Staniſlaus, 84. His 
anſwer to Paikel's propoſal to let him into the ſteret of ma- 
king gold, 89. Gives audience to the Engliſtt ambaſſador John 
Duke of Marlborough, ga. Compels the Emperor of Germa- 
ny to deliver up Count Zobor, 94. Declares himſelf the pro- 
tector of the proteſtants in Sileſia, aud the conceſſions he ex- 
torted from the Emperor in their favour, ibid. Contemns and 
threatens the court of Rome, 95. His exerciſes and abſtemĩ · 
ous way of living in Saxony, 96. His ſurprifing viſit to the 
Ele ctor of Saxony, ibid. Leaves Saxony, 99. "'Receives a ſo- 
lemn ambaſſy from the Grand Signior, 100. Marches towards 
Grodno, ror. Defeats a party of Moſcovites, ibid. The dif- 
ficulties his army ſuſtained in purſuit'of the Moſtovites, 102. 
His intrepidity in the battle of Holloſin, in which he conquers 
the Moſcovites, roz. Croſſes the Boryſthenes, ibid. His 
haughty anſwer to the Czar's propoſal for a peace, ibid. De- 
feats à body of Moſcovites and Calmonks, and the danger 
he ſuſtained in the battle, 104. rog, Makes # ſecret league 
with Mazeppa, Prince of Ukrania, 10% His difficult march to 
the river Deſoa, 109. The unhappy ſituation of his affairs, 
110. His anſwer to an officer's complaint, and to a ſoldier, 
111. Beſieges Pultowa, 113. Is wounded in the Reel by a + 
carabine ſhot, ibid. His bold command to a ſurgeon, 114. 
', His converſation with Piper, ibid. His. character and the 
* Czar's compared, ibid. efeated in the battle of Pultowa by 
ly the Czar, t17. The manner of his furpriſing retreat, 118. - 
" Arrives at the banks of the Boryſthenes, and the danger he 
* ſuftained there, 129. Arrives at Ozakou, a frontier town -_ 
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che Turkim empire, 124. Reprimands the Baſha of that 


ace, ibid. His letter to Achmet Emperor of the Turks, 127. 
'orms a deſign to turn the Ottoman arms upon his enemies, 


5 1229. In danger of being poiſoned by the Moſcovite faction, 
130. Honourably conducted 

near that town, ibid. His exerciſe and recreations, 132. His 
obſervations on his treaſurer's accounts, ibid. The effects 


to Bender, 131. Builds a houſe 


of his fity, ibid. Admired by the Turks and Tartars, 


wid. Acquires a taſte of books, and by what means, 133. 


9 


The unfavourable ſtate of his affairs, and his fortitude of mind, 
135. His haughty anſwer to a perſon who brought him a preſent 


from che Grand Viſter, ibid. Diſdainfully rejects the Grand 
Viſter's propoſals, 137. Arrives at the Turkiſh camp, 144. 
His diſdainful diſcourſe and behaviour to the Grand Viſier, 145. 


The ill ſtate of his camp at Bender, 146. Retires near Var- 


+ 'nitza, and builds three houſes, ibid. His fierce meſſage. to the 
Baſhas ſent by the Grand Signior to give him notice to leave 
the Turkiſh empire, 147. His 2 
His allowance from him, ibid. Receives a letter from the Sultan, 
.- 2532. His anſwer, ibid. Receives notice to leave Turky, 135. 
. - Cauſes a courier from Count Fleming to be ſeized, ibid. "Bis 
demands from the Baſha of Bender, x57. Reſolves to conti- 
nue in Turky, 139. Demands a thouſand purſes more than 
thole he had already received from the Sultan, ibid. His 
:: haughty language to the Baſha of Bender, 161. Orders the 
Arabian horſes preſented ta him by the Sultan to be ſhot, 
262. His camp inveſted by the Turks and Tartars, ibid. 
His conduct on that occaſion, ibid. His obſtinacy, 164. His 
preparations for his defence, ibid. His camp forced by the 
Jsoniſaries. 168. Forces himſelf a paſſage into bis houſe, ibid. 
His prodigious valour, ibid. His houſe ſet, on fire by the Turks, 
and his behaviour on that occaſion, 10. Makes à ſally upon 


from the Sultan, 148. 


the aſſajlants, and is taken priſoner, 171. His converſation 


with the Baſha of Bender, 173. - Conducted to Bender, ibid. 


His behaviour there, 175. Conducted towards Adrianople, 


ibid. His meſſage to King Staniſlaus, who was then a priſoner 
at Bender, 177. Carried to a caſtle near Adrianople, and from 
thence removed to Demotica, 168. His allowance there, 169. 


Keeps his bed during his ſtay at Demorica, 110. Obſtinately 


reſolves to continue there, 175. His illneſs, ibid. Signifies to 


the Grand Vier his deſire to be gone, 176. Sends an embaſ- 
_ ſy to Conſtantinople, ibid. Begins his journey, 177. His an- 


wer 40 the generous requeſt of the Capigi Baſha, ibid. His 


manner of travelling dilagrecable to the Turkiſh gravity, 278. 


Settles the revenues of Deux Ponts on King Staniſlaus, ibid. 


- The preparations for his reception in Germany, ibid. Diſ- 


_ miſſes his Turkiſh attendants, and takes leave of his own peo- 


ple, x79. His diſguiſe, and ſtrange manner of travelling, 180. 


* 


- Agives at Straelſund, and ſends orders into all parts for re- 


newing 
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newing the war, iid. - Fortifies Straelfimd, and makes His 
brother-in-law Generaliſſimo of all his forces in Sweden, ibid. 
Hils misfortunes, #id. | Beſieged in Straelſund, 189. Goes 


a fiſher- boat to Rugen, 190. Attacks the enemies camp thete 


191. Repulſed, and in great danger, ibid. Retreats to Strael - 
ſund, 192. His employment there, and remarkable inſtances 
of his intrepidity, 193. Arrives at Carleſcroon,. 194. His 
methods to get a fleet, 196. Matches into Norway, ibid. 
His chief reſentment againſt the Ring of England, and why. 
197. Advances towards Chriſtiana; 200. Obliged to retire 
to Sweden, ibid. Receives the pirates of Madagaſcat into His 
ſervice; ibid. His behaviour when he Heard that Goerts and 


Gillenbourg were'ſeized, 204. Makes a ſecond attempt upon 


2 210. Beſieges Frederickthall, ang the fatignes he 
ſuffered, ibid. Abſtains from eating and drinking five days, 
| tid. Goes to view the trenches where he is killed by a ball 
from the town, 211. The particular eirtumſtances of tis 


* 


death, 21a. 213. His character ſummed up, ibid. A deſeri — 


ption of his perſon, 213. His religion, ibid. 


CHoURLoULY ALT BASHA Grand Viffer, his extraction, cha- 


1 to the Czar, 134. Baniſhed to Crim Tartary, 136. 
is intrigues and death, 149, 150. 575 13h 3 
CHRISTTERN II. King of Sweden, his character and cruelty, 3. 


racter and generoſity to General As, 130. His com- 


CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, her character and abdication, G 
* 


Como vx ALT BAS HA, his extraction ahd advancement, 136 
Serves the King of Sweden without deſigning it, 137 


COPENRAGEN, its ſituation, 22. Capitulates with Ch. XII. 23. 8 


CoSAQUES, the ſituation of their country, 106. 
nn TT NETTTNS EF 
CzAR, the ſignification of that word, 13. 


Czar PETER ALEXIOWIT2Z, his character, and the methods 


he took to civilize his country, 14, &c. The tendency, of his 
education, and his conduct to ſtrangers, 16. His intime 


with Le Fort, and the advantages he derived from it, id. 


Goes to Holland in ui aud his employment there, 17. 
Paſſes into England, ibid. 


. 


Returns to Moſtovy, and the im- 


ptovements made by him there, 18. His ſcheme fot the im- 


rovement of commerce in his domimons, 19 Concludes 
fn with Poland againſt Sweden,” und with what view, ibid. 


Belieges Narva, 26. The meaſures he took to overwhelm the 


King of 2 28. A remarkable expreſſion of his, 32. - 


His army deff in the battle of Narva by the King of 


Sweden, 29. His improvements in military diſcipline, 3. 
Takes Narva by aſſault, ibid. His ſpecch to the citizens, 24. 


Founds the city of Peterſburg, id. His interview with Rig 
Auguſtus, 75. Re- enters Poland with a great army, 89. Re- 
pres into Lithuania, gz, Makes propoſals of peace to the 


I N D 'E:1 X. 


. King of Sweden, and his repl to Charles's haughty anſwer, 
203. His bold ſpeech to his ſoldiers, z0g. Defeats General 
Levenhaup, 210. His loſs in that engagement, ibid. Advan- 
ces into Ukrania to e Kin Charles, 1122. Offers condi- 
tions to Mazeppa. which he rejects, ibid. His character and 
the King of Sweden's compared, 115. Defeats the King of 
Sweden in the battle of Pultowa, 116. His preſence of mind, 
bid. Invites the Swediſh generals his priſoners to dine with 
him, and his converſation with Renchild, 122. His conqueſts, 
2 His interview with King Auguſtus, and. the King of 
„ibid. His triumphant entry into Mofcow, 141. 
' Commits a great error, 1338. Marches to Moldavia and 
Walachia, hid. His dangerous condition in his camp, 139. 
Driven back upon the river Pruth, 140. His inquietudes at 
the dangerous ſtate of his affairs, ibid. Falls in love with Ca- 
tharine Erb Magden and marries her, 142. Compelled to 
make a diſadvantageous peace with the Turks, 144. His na- 
val improvements, 183, Makes a deſcent on the iſland of 
Alan, ibid. Attacks the Swedifh fleet, and takes the Admiral, 
284. Returns to Cronſlot, ibid. His triumphant entry 1 
Peterſburg, ibid. T hreatens a deſcent on Sweden, 183. His 
revenue, 198. Comes to Holland, 202. Preſſes for a con- 
geeſe at Brunſwick, 203. Writes an. obliging letter .to the 
g of England, 204. pup to Paris, and with what view, 
' #bid. Returns to Moſc 
Czar AarFrs, eldeſt ſon of the Kivg of Georgia, his unfortunate 
adventures, 31. 
CZARIN A, her extraction and character. 141, Holds a private 
council with the Czar's general officers in the camp at Pruth, 
142. Extricates the Czar from the danger 1 in which he was 
2 * the Turkiſh army, 143. 


ien 
„1 


5. | 
IArzcln LI A, the loyal offer of its MUST 825 
Daxrzi cx, its ſituation, 37. 

Dux -Pox rs, its ſituation, 178. The revenues of it ſettled 
upon King Staniflaus by the King of Sweden, ibid. 

Dißrs, Poliſh, an account of them, 30. The n. of 
"the diet in 1701, 46, 47. d- Th. 

DVSLEAP, his e behaviour and * 188, "ru 


019/13, 8/1423 21 


ES LIE 
Lazitxs, its ſitnation, and by whom 4 58. Puniſh- 
ed by the King of Sweden, ibid. 

EvroPs, the ſtate of it when the King of Sweden returned 

from Turky to his own dani, d * 

d ; dien 1 2 4813 1427428 9 
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1 MS ² nas 
ABR1CIUs, Baron, gives the King. of Sweden a taſte 
books,-.2 3Þo: 6 fins 4151 3 ant Kio wakes 

FETF 4, the Mufti's mandate, and how rever'd, 167, | 

Lx FoRT, his extraction and character, 16. The information 
he gave the Czar of the ſtate of Europe 17. Appointed rhe 
Czar's ambaſſador extraordinary to the States of Holland, ibid. 

FLEM1NG, Count, the place of his birth, 87. Retires into 
Pruſſia, ibid. Brings over great part of the Poliſh nobility to 

Auguſtus, 138. His character, 156. : 

FRO RI, King of Denmark, renews his pretenſions to Hol- 
ſtein and Bremen, 139. Defeats Steinbock, 113. Takes him 
priſoner, 174. Seites the Duke of Holſtein's country, ibid. 
His civility to Steinbock, ibid. r 

FRED ERIC, firſt valet de chambre to the King of Sweden, his 
Fd 8 in the fight of Bender, 174. His barbayous 

cath, ibid. 1 

FREDERICSHALL, its ſituation, 220. Beſieged by the King 

of Sweden, ibid. The ſiege raiſed, 21½. 
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G. 

Eo RGE Elector of Hanover ſucceeds to the Britiſh crown 
on the death of Queen Anne, 181. His character, ibid» 
Sequeſters into his hands the dutchies of Bremen and Verden? 
183. 8 
G1iLLENBOURG, Count, concerts meaſures for placing the pre- 
tender on the throne of England, 201. Seized at London, 203. 
Set at liberty, 206. | F 
Goxk Ts, Baron, the place of his birth, 196. His character, 
ibid. Adviſes the Ring of Sweden to make a peace with the 
Czar, 198. His repreſentations, to Prince Menzikoff, 199. 
Prevails on the King of Sweden to receiye the pirates of Ma- 
dagaſcar into his ſervice, 200. Goes — 5 into France 
and thence to Holland, and with what view, 201. Has two 
conferences with the Czar at the Hague, 202. Seized at the 
Hague, 203. His anſwer to Count Velderen, 204. Endea- 
vours to defeat the Duke of Ormond's negotiation with the 
Czar, 205. Is ſet, at liberty, ibid... Goes poſt to the /Czary 
206. His project for the circulation of money in Sweden, 207, 
Ihe plan of the, alliance projected by him, between Sweden 

and the Czar, 208 Scized and beheaded, 215 | 
GoTHs, from what country they came, 2. Grand Generals of 

Poland, their number and authority, 41 1 
GROTHUSEN, treaſurer to the King of Sweden, his character 
and expences, 59. Artfully gets from the Baſha of Bender 
the one thouſand. two bundred purſes which, by the Sultan's 
order, he was not to deliver till the King of Sweden began his 

journey from 1 urky, 159. His ſpeech to the Turks who 
came to attack the King of Swedep, 166, Solicits the loan of 


" 


z million from the Porte, 177. 
GusSTAvUy 


I. CL N D EN 


Gus ravvus Abo Rus, his 8 and death, 7. 
GSA vs vas, his deſcent and character, 3. | 
Wera, Charles 2 — W and as, 8. | 


80333 r ö 1. 211. } 
OL97E1 N. dutch of, its ori rnal, 1222 | 
- HoLsSTE1N, Dutcheſs of, her death and cheraer, 112. 
Hook N, Count, made a priſoner of war, and afterwards releaſed | 
Ve his parole, by. en 68. 


Wi af nen I 
E. 1 81 Mobi, 4. ereated Grand Viſier i in 2 room of Soli 
man, 169. His character, and riſe from a common failor, 
Is ſtrangled. 175: | 
peur, Emperor of Germany, his conceſiond fr favour of the 
- Proteſtants in Sileſia,” and his anſwer to the reproaches of the 
- Dope" 8 nuncio, 95. 
ssb r, made Grand Viſiery r50; = His ſingular fortune, ibid. 
Confirms the peace of Pruth with the Czar's miniſters, ibid. 
Depoſed, 168. 
Tots 4411114 1 K. r ; 8 N 
AM of Tany the” extent of his dominions, 136. - Why 
formidable to the Grand Signior, ibid. Is baniſhed to 
Rhodes. 180. 
RONISKMARK, Counteſs of, her character and accompliſhments, 


48. 


| FSR: * the Boryſthenes with a ey 
of proviſions and money for the King of Sweden, 109. 
- Gives battle to the Czar, 710. Is defedted, ibid. Swims-0- 
ver the Soſſa, ibid. Arrives at the oy of Sweden's cawp, 
ibid. 

LITHUANIA, divided into two parties, 43. 


| [ M. [C 621.54 
Melder of Valdemar conquers. Swale, Js 
pot ROUGH, John Duke of, his er and con- 
duct, Sets out from the Hague to ſound the intentions of 
the King of Sweden. 92. Has a public audience of that 
Prince, ibid. A remarkable inſtance of his penetration, 93. 
a= what his ſucceſs with the King of Sweden was aſcribed, 
ibid. 
Mankrrz, Prince af Ukrania, his ſevere treatment for an in- 
trigue with a Poliſh Lady, x06. Threatened to be empaled 
© by the Czar, 107. His charaQter and deſigns, ibid. Defeated 
"by the Moſcovites in his deſigns, 108. Joins the King of 
Sweden, ibid. Supplies the Sedit army with neceſſaries, Wide 


His death, 134. 
x 2 a 


I_N Do 1 


Mrxvzicorr, Prince, leads an army of Moſcovites into poland 
82. Throws a reinforeement of troops into Pultowa, 113. 
Has three horſes killed under him in the battle of Pultowa, 

116. Makes the ſhattered: remains of the Swediſh, army pri- 
ſoners of war, 120. His e. viciſſitudes of fortune, 

and death, 141. 

. LI TTA, a very uſeful one formed i in Sweden by Charles xl. 


43- 

gg his prieſt-like declaration in the Divan, 101. Is my 
ed, 180, 

Moscov1Tes, their monſtrous i ignorance before they were civi- 
lized by the Czar, 75. Their acra, ibid. Their religion, ibid. 
Their military capaci 1. 27. - Their, prayer to St. ons 
32. Defeat the Swedes, 124. Over un al Finland, . and 

conquer the Swedes, 17. 50 50 54 


N. " £ N. 

Ax vA, its condition when befieged by the Czar, 27.  Nu* 
MAN COUPROUGHLY, Grand Viſter, his extraction, cha- 
. radter, and generoſity to the King of Sweden, 136, 137. Is 

" depoſed, 138. 
NURSOFF, JACO8, raiſes a . h in er on a Rr. un. 
AW enge, * | | Tt 


i 


0 RMonD, Duke of, leaves tes at King GRE acceſ- 

ſion, 205. Goes with a commiſſion from the King of 
Spain and the pretender to the Czar, ibid. Deſwed by the 
Czar to return to Spain, and for what ne 206. | 


Pac 3 to let the King of Sweden into the ſecret of 
making gold, 88. 

PATKUL, his deputation, character, and treatment from Charles 
XI. 13, 14. His eſcape and conduct, iid. Sent ambaſſador 
to Dreſden by the Czar, 74. Seized at Dreſden by order of 
Auguſtus, with the reaſons for that proceeding, 76. Deliver- 
ed up to the King of Sweden, and condemned to be broke up- 
on the wheel, with the circumſtances of his bebaviour and 
death, 86. | re 

PETERSBURG, founded; by the Czar, I 

PI ER, Count, inſtrumental in removing „ 
the regency of Sweden, 10. His advice to the King of - Swe- 
den, 35. His character and conduct, 60, 6r. SuſpeQed to 
be gained upon- by the Duke of Marlborough, and in what 

manner, 93. Vindieated from that imputation, ibid. Ta- 

ken priſoner in the battle of Pultowa, 128. His imprint 
at Peterſburg, and death at Moſcow, 132. 

POLAND, an idea of its political conſtitution, 38. 1 uſual 


ard, 41. T 
8 TFolrsu 


END EA X 


Pot 151+ Lerds, their magnificence in- the army, 42. 
Pos horſe, of whom compoſed; ibid. Poliſtr Gens d'Arms; 
— Lr | 223431 
Poxtarosx, General; his character; 119. Inſtrumental in 
>the King of Sweden's preſervation after the batthof Pultowa, 


the King of Sweden to Conſtantinople, and his maſterly con- 
duct there, 129. Forms a deſign to depoſe the Grand Viſier, 


141. His expreſs from the Turkiſh camp to the King of Swe- 


| Augen, 192% - Ea! | 
Po TE, the bad policy and vanity of the Ottoman Porte, 253. 


PosPOLITE, how conſtifuted, 41. 
Pavss14, King of, ſequeſters the greateſt part of Pomerania, 
1758 8 4 1 a | | 
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Declares Auguſtus uncapable of wearing the crown, 539. De- 
elines crowning King Staniſlaus, 73, „His death, ibid. } 
ReGenT of France, his remarkable anſwer to Auguſtus's en- 
voy,- 178. Diſeovers to the court of England the intrigues 
of Baron Goerts, 203. Rejects the Czar's propoſals, 205. 


army of Moſcovites in cold blood, 78, 
Kkvoes, ts ſitdation and importance, 190. - 
RVUSS1A, its extent, 14. N 

e mart 105107051 


as * — 24 8. ; . 
ExASQUIER, the ſigniſication of that title, 124. 


SHULLENBOURG, General, his character and military - 


conduct, 68. His pine retreat, 69. Repaſſes the Oder, and 
1 defeated by Renchild, 77. the 2 e N 
STR AELSUND beſieged by the Danes, Pruſſians and Saxons, 186, 
Its ſituation. 138. The” beflegers aſſiſted by an uncommon 
"accident; 189. Tie retrenchments taken, 190. The town 
—— » Sta | ci" 
STANISLAUS LECSINSKY, his character, 63. EleQed King 
of Poland, 64. Crowned at Warſaw, 73. His letter to Au- 
ſtus, 84. Meets Auguſtus at Leipſick, ibid. Sets out for 
: elan. 9. © Seize in the Turkiſh dominions and carried to 
Bender, 175. His reception at Bender, 177. In danger of 
being ſeized at Deux Ponts, and his generoſity to the conſpi- 
rators, 290. 


STEINBOCEKE, 


ibid. Saves the lives of the King of Sweden's little troop in - 
their retreat from that battle, 123 Attends an embaſſy from 


135. Attends the Grand Viſier in his march againſt the Czar, 


den, ibid. Goes to the Porte to cabal againſt the Grand vi- 
"Hier, 141. Preſerves the King of Sweden's life in the battle of 


Por To wa, its ſituation, and the ſiege it ſuſtained from the 
EKing of Sweden. A deſcription of the battle of Pultowa, 115. 


. Cardinal, Archbiſhop of -Gheſtrs,: his character 
and conduct, 44. His oath in the diete of Lublin, 54. 


RENCHILD, General, defeats Shullenbourg, and maſſacres an 
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STEINBOCK, General, defeats the Danes, 143. Forces the es 

nemy to paſs the Elbe, 111. - Defeats the Danes and Saxons 
in a bloody engagement, ibid. Burns Altena, ibid. Loſes by 
piece-meal what he had gained, 173. The Danes and Saxons 
ſeize his quarters, ibid. Is admitted into the caſtle of Ton- 
ningen, ibid. Surrenders himſelf a priſoner to the King of 
Denmark, 174. | 

SWEDEN, its extent and deſcription, x. How long free, 2. 


2 
& b ARPARS, their character and hoſpitality, 136, 135. 
THORN taken by the Swedes, 58. 
TROUTFETRE, Colonel, his gallant behaviour, 12. 
TvR xs, their generoſity, 124. 


- 


> U. 5 
ALipr, Sultana, her eſteem for the King of Sweden, 130. 
Y VILLELONGUE undertakes to deliver a memorial to the 
Sultana, as from the King of Sweden, and ſucceeds, 177. Is 
ſecured in one of the out- houſes of the ſeraglio, 179. Is viſit- 
ed by the Sultan in diſguiſe, ibid. Is releaſed, 180. 
UKKANIA deſcribed, 106. | 
ULRIC, deſired to take the regency of Sweden, in the abſence 
of the King her brother, and accepts it, 175. Her reaſons 
for reſigning it, ibid. Married to Frederic Prince of Heſſe- 
caſſel, 186. Elected Queen of Sweden, 214. Yields the 
crown to her huſband, ibid. | 
UsEDOM, its ſituation and importance, 197. 


W. 
Ape, General, ſurrenders himſelf and his troops to the 
King of Sweden, 30. 7 
WIs MAR, inveſted by the King of England's German forces 
and the Danes, 187. Surrenders to the Danes and Pruſſians, 
197. 
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